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INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

Description o/* theK^oimtry''^Lawa, Religion^ and 
Character of the Scots. 

nPHE northern division of Great Britain, an- 
■*- tiently called Caledonia, now Scotland, lies 
between the 54th and 59th degree of north lati- 
tude, and the 1st and 7th of west longitude* The 
Tweed on the eastern coast, and the Solway 
Firth on the west, determine the limits between 
England and Scotland. The German ocean, 
"With the Deucaledonian and the Irish seas, flow 
around its eastern, northern, and western coasts* 
The isles of Orkney and Shetland lie contiguous 
to its northern extremity, the Hebrides are ad- 
jacent to its north-west shores, and Man is seen 
from the south-west coast. 

The climate of Scotland is such as might be 
expected in a latitude so remote, and a country 
so mountainous. In the eastern parts there is 
not so much humidity as in England, owing to 
the mountains on the west, which arrest the va- 
pours from the Atlantic. The western coun- 
tries, on the other hand, are deluged with rain^ 
an additional obstacle to the progress of agricul- 
ture. Even the winter is more distinguishable 
by the abundance of snow, than by the intensity 
of frost ; but in summer, the heat of the sun is- 
reflected with great power in the narrow vales 
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between the mountaiiM) so m sometimes to occa- 
non a phenomenon of gfitteiing^ parddes that 
seem to i^m before the eye* 

The &ce of the country is in general momi- 
tainous, to the extent perhaps of two-thirds^ 
whence the population is of neces»ty slender in 
comparison with the admesMirement. In the 
sooth-west) the ancient province of Galloway pre- 
sents an assemblage of hills, which seldom de- 
scribe any uniform chain from the bay of Glen- 
luce, which extends towards Loch Ryan, and 
thence in a N. £• direction to Loch Doon, the 
source of the river Doon, which joins the sea 
near Ayr. Other ridges run in various direc- 
tions, generaUy north and south, according to 
the course c^ the rivers, till we arrive at the 
Nith, near which is Cruffel, a detached summit 
of considerable height* But the chief elevation 
of this part of Scot£nd is that metalliferous ridge 
in its very centre, called Lead-Hills, 8cc. whence 
many rivers descend in all directions to the sea. 
The chief summit of that ridge is HartfelL Not 
far to the north is Tinto, a remarkable solitary 
mountain, and Queensberry-Hill, about the same 
elevation* Berwick Law, and the romantic 
summits in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
close the list of the southern hills. 

On passing the Forth, appears the range of 
Ochill hills. The Grampians may be consider- 
ed as a grand frontier chain, extending from 
Loch Lomond to Stonehave, and forming the 
southern boundary of the Highlands, though four 
or five counties on the north-east of that chain, 
have in their eastern and northern parts the 
name and advantages of Lowlands. 



The trflii&i,tioii to liie Grampians is gntdtia}) 
eoimsting of the Sadiey hills on the east, the 
Ochills in the middle, and Campsy hills on the 
west. To the Grampian chain betongs Ben Lo- 
mond, Ben Leddy, Benmore, Ben Lawres, (the 
chief summit 4015 feet above the level of the 
sea ;) Shihallion, Ben Vorlich, and other less im- 
portant elevations on the east ; Mount Battock, 
in Kincardinshire, and Ben Cruachan in Argyle- 
shire. 

The highest momitain in Great Britainj is 
Ben Nevi^, of 4350 feet in height, not above one 
quarter of that of Mount Blanc. This mountain 
has not hitherto been explored by any minerai- 
ogist« On the north*east, it presents a preci- 
pice nearly petpendicular, and of prodigious 
height ; by some accounts 1 500 feet. 

The view, from the summit is grandi exhibit- 
ing most of the western Highlands from the Paps 
of Jura to the hills of Cullen in Skye : on Ae 
east it extends to Ben Lawres, in Perthshire, and 
the river Ness, a view of about eighty miles in 
extent* The superior half of the mountain is al- 
most destitute of vegetation* The summit is flat, 
with a gentle declivityi Snow remains in the 
crevices throughout the year, but here are no 
Glacieres or other magnificent Alpine features. 

It would be difficult to divide' the remaining 
mountains into distinct lines or groupes. Near 
Fort Augustus stands the long mountain of Co- 
riarok, over which a military road has been car- 
ried in a zig-zag direction. About thirty miles 
to the east rises the mountain Cairngorm, or the 
Bkie Mount£dn,. clothed with almost perpetual 
snow { as is Benibourd : inferior hills are with- 
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out number. Even the eastern parts have little 
of uniform flatness, but are sweetly diversifi^ 
with hill and dale. 

The forests of Scotland are very rare, it is 
long since the Sylva Caledonia has vanished. 
The whole county of Selkirk was formerly deno- 
minated Ettric Forest. There ^^s a considera- 
ble forest in the west of Aberdeenshire, that of 
Mar, where still remains the forest of Abenre- 
thy. In the county of Sutherland was the forest 
ai Sletadale, and iti the north of the same county 
Parf forest. The county of Ai*gyle contains 
Boachiltive forest on the north. Mention is 
made by late travellers of a royal forest near 
Loch Ketterin, called Finglas, but for this there 
seems no authoiity. The forest oi Athol, in the 
same county, does not appear liable to the same 
objection. Plantations are, however, very nu- 
merous throughout the country. The rich rough- 
ness of an English prospect, diversified with an 
abundance of wood, even in the hedge rows, is 
in Scotland rarely visible, whence the nudity of 
the country makes a strong impression on the 
stranger. But the laudable exertions of many of 
the nobility and gentiy, who plant trees by mil- 
lions, will soon remove this reproach. The ma- 
ritime gales are noxious to such plantations ; but 
experience and attention will device some me- 
thod of protecting the young plant. 

The chief rivers in Scotland are, the Tay, the 
Clyde, and the Forth. The principal source of 
the Tay is the lake of the same name. Soon after 
this noble river issues from the lake, it is joined 
by several lesser streams ; after passing Perth, • 
where it is navigable, it flows by Dundee, below 
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which it forms a' grand estnarf, or frith. The 
mouth of the Clyde below Glasgow^ Is equaUy 
advantageous to navigation. The &lls of the 
Clyde near Lanerk, are objects well deserving 
the attention of the traveller. The Firth of 
Forth is a remarkable gulph formed by the 
mouth of that river, Mid dividing'the Lowthians 
fit>m Fifeshire. The Dee, the Don, the Spey, 
are the rivers most worthy of notice in the north. 

Throughout Scotland there are a great many 
beautiful lakes, but the chief in extent and mag* 
niiiceTice is that of Loch Lomond, studded with 
romantic islands^ and adorned with shores of the 
greatest diversity. The depth of. this lake, near 
the bottom of Ben Lomond, is from 60 to 80 fa- 
thoms. Lock Levin, in Fifeshire, attracts ob- 
servation from historical fame. Loch Tay is a 
grand and beautiful expanse of water ; at its 
eastern extremity are placed the noble mansi<m 
and plantations of the earl of Braidalbin. Loch 
Ness rivals Loch Tay in extent and reputation ; 
its great depth (135 fath<mis) is the cause why it 
never freezes. 

A bill has lately p^sseA in parliament, for 
joining by a canal that chain of lakes, which 
runs from the Murray Firth in a S. W. direction 
into the western ocean. 

The chief nnnerals of Scotland are lead, iron, 
and coal. The lead mines in the south of La- 
narkshire, and the neighbouring county of Dum« 
fries, have been long known. Iron is found in 
various parts ; the Carron ore is found in slaty 
masses in an adjacent coal mine, of which it 
sometimes forms the molL This ore is smelted 
with the red greasy iit>n ore book Ulverstoti in 
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LanetisUiib, idiidiiiii|»its'Bimer£icioajnd«iO( 
]^rtoi*iri4Q«w CMd^baafbeen- woited in ScoOurI 
'^-•icyrtf succession i^ggoft* -jfineas.Sfctms^ 
' ^ ^' (flftefwiffds fope Piu» IL neiMiUM ibat 
he beheld vwith wonder black trtoites givm 
&&aimftto1to{xxrof6Heatited. TheLowthians 
and Fifeshim purttonlaiif oiiboiifid^tfa tlH& ue^M 
fhlneraV'wbiish also extAMbi' into- Af^nduse^ and 
td^th^ neiigltbourtiood of iGlMgowi 
'"'■ Iff^ttisiAg to tbeli»mportamtniBer^ the 
4i^e#'eslt*Ch4MSndat fitfootiany in the ^strict of 
Sttnait aond i»rith ^ ;Aadnunnfiehan, ift Jioir 
tdni^etraledin iiumeffctts'«ftUBaRisof minemlogf 
ttfidchenflitrf. Ben^Nom afibids beauttful grm^ 
illte^; (itie aC&tiiaiy niirye is.fiMind in Ascynty and 
«ll "Blah* Cowrrk, in Perdishire ; a black martde^ 
fretted with white, like :laoe>i:workt occurs near 
f^M WitUam ; ^dark'tvown mkh wMte, atnCam* 
|y(iMingt Oljrdesdaie ; and jasper is. faoad in 
tarfoos places. 

^e¥«y<ttr^iBaiitiful species of mnble have^beeii 
lively' fotitid in the sppestem is}es^its]Mcisilf «i 
those of Tfrey and Col, near Mull : no similar 
Vnarble hernia -focmd any where, French nbtdraK 
iMfs have called it Tirite, from the name of. the 
'^laM. 'ft4S4:^a-rMe cofour, ^penetrated with 
small irregular crystals of green hombiende. 
' ' tOJie cf the titost WM^rising^ objects of cUrio- 
^tf is Hie vast-basaltic, eaitem ^f the. isle of 
SltafiTa, ciiBed noMrl*ingatVCaaF«; ThcrentiaiKe 
of tht^ taveis«l3Nebt foet iiiobeight, and thirty- 
five ih ^i»«iddCh< 4h«^JVirho]e ^tengpth or deptboa 
'one huhdt^andifoity» feet. • Jt is>sup|xsted on 
eteh sidle hj 1i^Qti4| cohimnsdiipbBed ih/ite 



nage»of4iic»epiliM»aboTefiftyii)et &^b, and 
tat^'Mxmt sixty &et thicks stao^ng in.natuftil 

r Tbe zook^ of SkfHknd pwswts lUtle I»^ 
tiWKlrnhIr afedwttqetfoia^^aiatafJEogtend* Thf 
ttnall hones. t)f Gallowaf Mom tc^ iraive .b«iri>.i% 
primidve breeds find' in ^&xiiiuitiJVQ s^e iii^ ex* 
•eevM; bf HwMi' of SbttlaUdti Th« €«^; in 
BaUowif^aMiofisBaintfaDiit homf^ % dkefeel wtM^ 
Mifliqppoaedtot betmBpcQiittfid hyi titm sypt^npf 
^tuatitbfaoclquiilitr«£tber»itiu TM Ky%f 
<m.a. miiHif mwd. hieod fiots tb» ^t^t^in^ii' <^ 
i^e» «Bdrolb67'dttt»ate cf A9ri»he«> nnd^CaJr 

fafiBiefi of v«nbu»'b9«ttds« > , 
. Tliei^iefyaresMttilcirwid'Sboil^tbiif^th^ 
<if EMf^iii^ ; itaK of Shettaml/iife !r0]i|»rMif 
for the fiheoeaic of the W00I9 wfaichjui b^irpB^er i^ 

JMiHtiriWir M.xttaghl be.,CKpAefted;: ibis ::a(iUi# 
peUft^meftdflfiiiliiQK; iwd'iiittl^}ji^^«^ 9^0^ 
iteMdly siip^yia»:i«aBtjsC#4»e9!piwri(Mop«^ .<^ 
wild! ammab titefe .venenift hdqb ii#Wt bufc the b^ 
sDd the wiki cal. C^riysifiiQe l$eO| ^jr^iMvof 
wolwB iHUtbosiir^itfrAitMledi <. 

TfaeatirccA«,/wteie booeit and homs ftva yet 
Aundi boitied trnder many hiy«ii«f e^rtiv W^re 
^br iBK^eift of tfaa. aneieiit, Cttte d o n iw a q«»drH- 
pcda^ jMicmghaot: nonrislied laQr oanrngfy )|^t 
the Aghtest provocatiol^ wastat any Uine enough 
do WfJiirmtf them to * rage^ and thi&ir vage waa 
ifealii to atasoat eiieffy infevdtttant of the fint^a^ 
4?hc slag and the roe^ partkulariy the totter, are 
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no strangers to the Highlands* Among the birds, 
those worthy 6f notice are the eagle and &lcon* 
The -lihores and islands present numercrtw (uiids 
of sea-fowU The mosical tribe is not Indeed 
very numerous. The sky-lark, the thimh, ^he 
blackbird, and Me vis, are not unknown ; but^the 
sweet notes of Philomtl hare nerer yet been 
heard irt the North.' * 

Scotland abounds with fish of 'alt kinds, ad3 
contributes greatly to ttre supply- of the Er^Ksh 
market, particiilany in lobstersand sulinon. On 
the northern and western coasts are numerous 
seals; and it appeats, fitna the life of S. Cd- 
lumba, that the ancients had a methpd of ren« 
dering them 'tame and obedient to ealf. The 
whtile soinetintes appears, and the baskihgrshftrfiL 
fretiuentfy plays in the western failets. ^ Pearifc 
are found in the rivers Frith and Yethan, in a 
large kind of ihUscfe. The herHngs appear off 
"fthedlnd in vast cohnnns* in the month of 'Juii^, 
alteritig'the vety iippearance of the ocean^ Which 
'iTpplei like a cturent. These column^- Irtiv* 
i>cen computed to extend fiVeor sfix miles in 
Ifength, by three orfbbr in breadt^, and ttr bright 
weather reflect a variety of splendid colottrs. 
They afterwards divide to ^e east and west "of 
Great Britain, ftirnfehlrag a providential supply 
'lof fbod' to many 1)arren districts* 
' - Amottg the anctenft nMnuments Mill to be dii- 
dotered ih -Scotland, the tikost remarkable ate 
tlie remains df the Romain wall, between 'the 
friHis of Forth and Clyde. 
' The Roman c«mps and forts are still visible in 
ratiny^lac^; Druidieal tethples, or places t£ 
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jndgsne^ iKepQi3ier9us» There iia remarl^« 
ble cm» m the iale of l^wisj where perhmp inc>> 
Amrchs cesided^ if this dqes noti^idier belong i^ 
the settlement rf the Norwegians* The. eiv- 
grayoi obefisks fcHiOid at Forres are c^ uncertain 
date and ori^^ Of ancient GhurQhe3> there are 
some renoBiiis worthy of notice Jt tbe caUiedral of 
^KiricpaUy m Orkney, liaa entirely escaped the 
ravages of the. jsibrmatioiu Other chn^h^^ 
a^ abbeys present still venerable rains. 
. The g^eral cainme|Y:e of Scotland is in moQt 
ve^pects sinular to that of England^ though oh 
a smaller scale* The chief exports, ane cottpnS) • 
iMsUnsy lineoy stockii^^ leai^ iron^ and c€»d ; 
^ fisheries famish a considerable stoi?e qf .xneir- 
4Bhaiidise» The imports dre timber, win€% 
beandjr^ nan, SK^gar, rice» and indi^.: 

The mo^ remarkaMe inland navigation is this 
excellent and extensive canal from &e Forth to 
the Clyde, precisely thirty-five miles, ia length, 
which sa^Rps a navigation of six hundred miles < 
mund by: Pentiand Frith ; the dimensions 9f ^ 
this canal ar^ greatly snperior to any work of 
tiie same kind in South Britain i its depth is^ 
seveii feet, its breadth at the surfiice. iifty-six- 
4bet^ the Jocks seventy-five feet long^ and their 
gates twenty feet wide ; it i^ ]caise4 fyqm the 
Oarfsea^by tweuty locks,« iaa tt»a. of ten miles, 
to the a^&azing heightof one hundred and fifty* 
JGmfeetabove^thevpiediiimof fnllsea*inark. In 
some place% the canal is carried tbitmgh soKd 
•rocli^ There-are in the whole eighteen 4raw-- 
bridges^ and fifteen aqueduct bridg!Q% cmeovera^ 
nver» 

B2 
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Ag#icukure) in naost piaoes eapsible of kn* 
ptt>ve|iient, iias made rapid progvess of late 
jt&rs* The Highiands are chiefly destined fbr 
ptoture* 

* The 'Cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow uroold 
do honour to any countrf* Im eash there' is an 
oM and new toWn^ivliidi form a ptea^ng coatnati 
, Tho^'are ' other townsy. where trade and in-* 
dustry are* daily incceatiiiigo such as Aberdeei^ 
Dundee^ Montrose^ Sec 

The hiw of Scotland differs essentially from 
Uiat of England) being founded in a great meav 
sure upon ' the civil lav. It partly consists o£ 
statute law; but many of the 'ancient statoteir 
never halving beenenforcedt tfaechi^Tuleof this 
aieal arises ftom^the decisions of the sessioQ, 
which are cardully preserved and pidiBshed .as 
piteoedeats. The session, consis^g of a pre- 
sident ^d fourteen senators, is the highest court 
of justice ; they are aU. appointed* fbr li& by bh 
Majesftyw In civii matters there are no judes aa 
in England $ criminal causes are determined by 
the majority, not by the unanimity of thejury, 
as in England. ^ 

*The progress of the regal power was much 
more slow in Scotland than in England, owing tto 
the nature of the <country, in many parts inac^^ 
dessiblef which enabled chieftains to estabHsb 
aand maintain an independent authority* The 
primce was father a general than a king ; bis mi>< 
litary eooamand was extensifve ; his civil jurisdio* 
tion almost nothing ; his revenues were scanty ; 
he had no standing army. The king's deme^Ms 
or his crown lands furnished subsistence for Ids 
court* 



The pasliaiBBnt^ hmn the.linw of Mticokax'lL 
jaq>pears te^ have be^ compaaied ef ^ecdcfiftsitioal. 
and hf baxonsr eadi of vhom. claimed a depu- 
rate vote. After the creation of royal borou^i^ 
the Jong «tts indticed to {requireithese oorporar 
tkans to send deputies £%mfikwgiaf bargaAfk.witli 
regnrd.tb tte tnKe&deinandcMJlof.tlionu. . - . .i 
'.Iti&rettnaiksdble. that the booiMi]ghft.fQn»e4 a 
peouliar .court fi^r promotiog their* cbm0»oit ? ank 
terest. A late author attrk>utieft this institutiod^ 
to court ! itifiuBfice » tit has ntore tliei; appeaiTUdce 
ef a republican league^ such, as the Hana^attc^ 
andthftfc/of other. Imperials tt)wns .m Germmjk 
fcr thdr mutual pcotectionb. The conveniica/^ 
tfaB:biareughs fitill exists^ biMi'seentt to have litlte: 
power or utility. In the niore].opule&tjtov«)% 
chatnbcrsof commerce ha^rethe.pre&oooce*. 

There have been uf . late . mHily dbso&mn*; 
about .the burgh referm.^ . Thti.eTi2 iOm^liuQ^ 
of. iS) that the old n^gistmtes loJect the ^eWf . and 
Ihef aocnot rejsponaibleto the burghiat b^cf^:tat 
the . management of their funds. Members^! of 
parliamentffor the 'boroughs. are elected bjr tbe. 
council only. ( -.^ 

The .Scottish parliament ahsayis .saiti int ofte 
kome. By this unions it was risible .tliattheior 
tuenceof the great nobtlit)? must aiw£Qrs»pj!cdo«' 
Bi^nate« The lordfi of tb& iavtkles prepartid ^aML^ 
d^estedrbiUa in Mieb^ a>a&ner9 that nothing. 
more thao the mererceae^ or .dhaent /of obbe 
m«fidng should be wftBtiflg ; .and ;thatf thuiA^ taa: 
day. or two at most^ its ^UbciraiioQsiAigbt >be. 
mled* 

Such persona were the usual miniflteniof the 
crown, and therefore favoured the prerogative* • 
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• The geotry, or sinaU Tsssals of tiae csown^ 
were eimiiiMDded k^r Jbunes L to attend in pcui^ 
meaty /M be had observed (dunngfaie cafrtmt^r^ 
wisdeoem EnghacL Aethe pover^ «f that 
das8 of veteeb wee eo great), tiiey disobejied the 
Older*. • By imalber statute} James excused tbem 
fnm peraomd attendance^ but lequiced tfaan to 
•end lepiesentalaves : but it iras a fiitt ceoturf 
afterwards befim tlns.ineMttfe wvis made effscti^ 



. In the fioneus tnaiiifesto dmwn up by pariia^ 
meat m 1330^ and addressed to the pope^ thejr 
ftabdy ittthEoatet that Robert Bruce had been 
advanced bythck* authority^ ^id that if ever 
tfaey aheold'abandon their caese^ th^ would e»- 
peY him and'ehose another. 

When Robert Bmee ventnted in parlianient a 
liltle inoansiderBtely to question some of the 
Mbibtf by what title they held their estates^ 
th^ drew their swords : ^ By these^" said they> 
^ we have acquired them, and we will maintain 
tium." 

< The Sools Parliament aasumes a dictatorial 
tone: no petitions to the soverei^ but role^ 
Thus in a statose made in the reign of James L 
it is saidy 

' >«ThepttrlianieDt has determined andonlatned 
•IbatoiirioRl tbe king shaft jfor (cause io> mend 
his meneur*^ The Scottish house of paHiament 
had the uneontffooled power of legislation. It 
hnpdsed^taxeS) and regulatBdthe i^lif»tioa.of 
them ; it determined peace or war^ reguhited 
Ibroes, appointed governors, &c. it put an cad 
to its own meetings^ af^inted others to be held 
at particular times a^ places i it even interfered 
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in the domestic concerns, and in the marriage bf 
the sovePeigri. ' . . ; : 

Janc«i the^ retdcition^f 16»8,:*htf ecdisiasdcal 
government of ^Scotland ^ is of tlie prndByttarian 
fenti, an estabfisht^ntr long^ ^posed b)r its man* 
archs as unfavorable to the royal infla»K:e«> -fE^ 
p^rien^e harshetm thftC tlie pi^tidtcd was^nm 
lbui)ded; bm violent oommoticmsha|>]g«iedt)tii^ 
ibb py^shTterlan^steih triompfasd. TO'thc ge«^ 
eM assembi}* lafmen ald&are admittedtmder the 
name of Rtdmg EMera^ and ccmstiitute about one 
thli^'oflliis venemble body* . Alt ctadealikiatfers 
9t>«f discvsaed in this eonity whkhadmitB 0^419 
«lppeal'but tO' thi Brttieh; paftiament^ Im. ^eass^ 
fte present clet^ d6secTe4lie greatest praise^ 1m 
flien bfenHghtentd minds and-tnodisraitexuiBdudU 
Dissenters, however, are verf Jimmdroiis. - Tiif 
«ie($edi»;«, wbo sepmtied f ron fliei:h^ 
irtjre thenikaelves divided sodoJafiter into two'bof' 
dies, the hui^iers and :aotibur|^iiBrs« . "Ehesuch 
thodists have a grefkt many Mowers^ thfejqbstera 
aiMlUfiiianans but£sw* . Among ttjic-hi^ei^of- 
ders, the church of England and the epiaeopel 
chtutth of ^'Scotland is. the {nevaifog' reii^n* 
There are bqt 'few Rocnan<:aihoics^' and t^smm 
«ht«fly in the ni^tb, and iar tte rempte High- 
lands* . u' -» - f 

The Scottish language in tfae'Lov^ond^tisthe 
Ang^o S^xon^ blended with.tbti amoient&Qaadiiiii- 
vtsa. In. the Highlands it h th^ GaeliaAdr ENmt, 
a dialect (ji the Celtic* Engli&h^.however^ iS' un- 
derstood every < v^re^ and emi apQhe&>bjrnill 
people! of education. A. distinction of dress still 
prevails in^ the ^alects, vidsch, after the last al- 
tiempt of the Stuart race, ( 1 745,) was poohihited 
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by the Bdtiab parliament. - But tbm act ba» ifttft 
prudently never been put in force* 

The national characters bestowed upop^ the in* 
habitants of different coontriest must be received 
with large allowancea for exaggeration aod fuw> 
judice. 

The shrewdnessi cuDiung» and selfishness imr 
puted to the people of Scodandt are merely tjit 
un&vourable aspect of that'te^city whicb^ ^nr 
abks them to discover their own interest^ t^^f % 
tricate themselves firom difficulty^and to act upon 
every occurrence with decision and prudence* 

The national spirit of Scotchmen hat beeja 
viucb taken notice o^ insomuch, that they am 
supposed ta be all in a confederacy to ooBamend 
asid extol one Mtttber* We mur remark, IhatM 
candidates for feme^ or for profit in the Londbi|. 
ifiarket, they are gteaUy thcrainoiityv and.it4^ 
not surprising, that in such a sUuation .thejr 
sbisold fibel a common bond of union, like that c^,. 
strangers iti a hMtile country* r, 

The defidency of Scotti^ authors in evei^r 
department connected with wit and huBaoi*^ im 
heen universadly admitted*. TUs may have pror 
ceeded from the difficulty they meet with in. at- 
taining such a command of the English tengwg» 
as must be requisite for the forcible suod hunvw- 
pQB delineadon of ordinary life and manners*.* , 

As the common people were extremely de*. 
pendent upon tlie higher classes, they became 



* A noted literary chttacker hat wagg^«hly oiMenr«(i,iii 
fpeakiag of the Icaraing of Scotland^*' tmt every onf 
hat 4 xnottthftiii hot nobody a lycnyU** 
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€li^0i!i& t>F giving bffbtibe, and desirous of re* 
GomTnending themselves by an obliging deport- 
ment, by ain obsequious attention,, and by a stu- 
died expression bf zeal and affection. The habits 
produced by imch a situation are doubtless not 
very favoural^e to plain dealing and sincerity^' 
however much they may fit the possessor for the 
iiHercoiirse of the^worid, and render him expert 
in smbol^ing theirowns, or improving the smiles 
of fortune. 

A strong prcdHection for the learned profes^. 
stoRS is T^ry prevalent in Scotland^ and mien of 
ah active disposition are readily induced to mi«- 
grate to foreign countries for the purpose of ad* 
vancing their fortune. 

Intelligence, sagacity^ and disposition to learp- 
ihgdescends to the common people in Scotland^. 
Since the reign of James VI. public schools are 
established- in every parish to teiach reading,] 
writing, and arithmetic, and even Latin and^ 
Greek, and several branches of mathemati«»» 
The Scottish nation in general received an intelr . 
l^tual stimulus at the reformation, which pro- < 
duced energy and activity, not only in examin- j 
ing religious opiiuons, but in the general inviesU- , 
gatton of troth. /^^ 

Of all the comriion'trades in the hands of tjjc 
vulgar, that 6f gardening approaches the .nearest 
to a liberal profession. A gardener easily. ^e- • 
comes a botanist, and' if he knows any thing of 
the medical virtues of plants, he is exalted by the 
credulttytlflus heTgtibours Ihto^ a" species of phy- 
sician. In Scotland every gardeoer learas to 
dta^w bloodf and thus becomes a surgeon. These 
advantages Have pi^dtKied a predilecdkmibr thitt*" 
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employment, and Scotland now has the merit of 
furnishing a large proportion of the gardens over , 
Great Britain. 

The population, according to the statistical 
account, appears to be about one million and a 
half, which amounts to no more than fifty-seven 
inhabitants to each square mile ; its superficial 
contents being computed at 27,793 squai*e milea> 
a proportion of about one thii^ to that of Ire* 
land. This defect of population arises partly 
from the continual emigrations to America, and 
partly from the mountainous nature of the coun- 
try, amounting perhaps to one half .not stiscepti^ 
ble of cultivation* 
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SCOTLAND. 

CHAPTER I. 

Frtrni the moat ancient Records to the Union tf the 
Scots arid Picts* 

nPHE origin of the first inhabitants of Scotland 
-L is uncertain. Britain lying contiguous at 
three points> to Gaul, to Ireland, and to Scandi- 
navia, may have received inhabitants from these. 
three different countries. From Gaul it has 
been confessedly supplied with the greater part 
of its first occupants. - Colonists have mutually 
migrated from the Scottish and the Irish shores v^ 
and if the adjacent coasts of Scandinavia were 
indeed peopled before the Celts or Belgx could 
penetrate into the northern parts of Britain, we 
might with some reason conclude, that the first 
inhabitants of ancient Caledonia wer^ a Scandi- 
navian colony. Let us rather confess our uncer- 
tainty than fondly substitute conjecture for his- 
torical truth. 

The history of Scotland commences with the 
victories of the Romans over its ancient inhabit- 
ants. Agricola, the general of Domitian, dis- 
played the triumphant ensigns of Rome at the 
foot of the Grampian mountdns. The various 
Vol. XXI. C 
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tribes of the natives in vain combined to oppose 
his progress* The^scone^'are still distinguished 
on which the disorder and the unsteady impetuo- 
sity of the Caledonians yielded to Roman disci- 
pline and Roman valour. 

But Agricola's victories were too splendid not 
to move the jealoi^y d the (tjMnt whom he 
seiTed. He was prevented by his recal &om 
penetrating to the most northern limits of Scot* 
land, and from completing the conquest of all 
the British isles. 

Before he left the iiland he had considerably 
enlarged the limits of the Roman empire, and 
had fortified the isthmus between the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde by a line of military posts. 

For ntort than thirty yeacts after this period, 
all that we can gather fr6m the Roman historians 
is, that the provincial Britons struggled from 
time to time to recover theirfrfeedom, while the 
free natives Were perpetually renewing their in- 
roads, and the Romans, wearied out by the in- 
cessant conflict, insensibly contracted die limits 
of their dominions. 

At length Adrian ascended the Imperial 
throne- It wad the policy of this- emperor to visit 
in person the various provinces of his dominions. 
The state in which he found 'Britain, induced 
him to relinquish a large extent of territory to 
the invasion of the barbarians of Caledonia, and 
to" fortify those provinces which were yet defen- 
sible, by an earthen wall extending between the 
mouth of the river Tyne and the Solway Firth. 

Thus was all Scotland, in sc^me measui^, aban- 
doned to the Caledonians and their British allies, 
who had been by them encouraged to shake off 
t;he Roman yoke. 



But wUtMlYen6cessltios.of <me period^ or the 
policy of one emperor, had made the Romans 
Milinquish, 4i. change of^ civcamstances, or of 
4MMiiiaelfi, soon> prompted, thent to. re;^ume« Ur- 
bicus, undep Adrittn!8 suoccssoiv reconquered the 
aou1§ieifit division of SGOtIandy.and raised- another 
•artfaen>WfiILfor.ai}armr*to ptoteot his conquest-; 
neaity iti'the same fine, ia, which Agricola had 
ttrtablished his fortified. posts>. between the Fipths 
«xf Forth' and Clyds* 

The-Meatxs, (the people inhabiting die intep- 
medlate space between . Uiese two walls, called 
Pretentures,} thus by- turns lost and recovered 
theirfi^eedom. But? they never rested in patient 
8ubmis«on to the Roman yd&e« 
' In the reign of Antoninus, the philosopher, 
they agaki s^tiggled to expel their foreign lords. 
Their efforts were unsuccessful, or were at least 
speedily repressed^ by< Calpuraius Agricola* 
• In the succeeding reign of Comodus, the Cstr 
ledonimis' burst through the barrier which Urbi- 
Gus had fonoGd'to restrain their incursions, ex- 
cited- the Meato to join dxeir expedition, and 
penetrated with fbroe impetuosity into the pro- 
idnces beyond Adi»iaa>^s w^l* They were soon 
defbated and repulsed by^ Marcellus* But this 
general was succeeded by a series of weak or 
base commanders, hated or despised by their own 
troops, and unfk to guard the 'frontier of a^ de- 
oUning empire. 

At length Pertinax, destined to die emperor, 
and afker him Clodius Albinus, who also assum- 
ed the Purple, restored order and discipline 
lunong the Roman- troops in Britain, and awed 
the incroaching barbarians* But the ambition 
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of the entire withdrew Albinus from the ^fence 
of the Bntish frontier* 

The Caledonians renewed their inqursiofiS) 
and were again seconded by the Meatoe, who had 
by this time almost ftdly vindicated their inde^ 
pendence* Virius Lupus, a governor, sent by 
Severus, was forced to buy Sie retreat of the 
invaders with money, when he could not repulse 
them in arms. Secure of feeble opposition and 
hopeful of levying from time to time the same 
tribute, the barbarous warriors continued to infest 
the Roman provinces with incessant hostilities. 

They were enemies not unworthy of Severus. 
Superior to the infirmities of age, he came into 
Britain to aid the yielding provincials. The 
country bCJtwcen the two walls Was the scene oi 
many a skirmish, in which the natives, with va- 
lious success, strove to turn or retard the pro- 
gress of th^ Roman army. But neither disease, 
nor the natural difiiculties of the country, nor 
the valour of its inhatutants, could prevent Se- 
verus from darrying his victorious arms into Ca- 
ledonia. The vanquished inhabitants were glad 
to purchase peace by the surrender of their armfiy 
and the cession of a part of their territory. 

The last great work executed by Severus, wa$ 
the erection of a stcme wall twelve feet high, and 
eight in thickness, nearly in the same direction 
as the turf wall ^ of Adrian, and extended from 
near Tinmouth, on the eastern coast to the Sol- 
way Firth on the western^ 

Yet the terror of Severus could not long over- 
awe the fierce courage of the Caledonians and 
Meatoe. Hardly had the dying emperor retired 
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to York, wlicn they renewed the war. Caracalla 
was sent against them ; but, in his anxiety, first 
to seoire the 8u<!:cession of the ^nt>ire, and then 
to mjoy the pteasures of Rome, he soon termi- 
nated, by a peace^ those hostilities, which he had 
from the beginning negligeatly prosecuted. 

The walls of Severus had for more than a cen- 
tury protected tlie provincial Britons behind il 
from th&invasion of their northern enemies. The 
Scots and Picts now broke through it. Lupiel* - 
nus was sent by JuHan against them; they re^ 
tired at- his approach. But they soon renewed 
the invasion, and again burst through the waH. • 
They c<Hitinued thcirravages unchecked, till at 
length the father of th^ great Theodesms was 
sent against them. He came upon them near 
London, incumbered with loads of sppil, and 
multitudes of prisoners. They fled before the 
hero, leaving their plunder Mid theif captires be- 
hind them. He pursued their fl!ght tin they 
were driven beyond the wall of Antoninus. Re- 
storing this barrier against their' fiitspre inroad$, 
he reduced' the southern (^vision oi Scodand in>- 
to a province^ and, in honour of the enlperor, 
named it Valentia. 

When the Roman forces, and the flower of the 
British youth foflowed to the Continent, tl>e 
usurper Maxtmus^ and his son Victor, in their 
unsuccessful opposition to the avenger of Gra- 
tian, provincial Britain was left a defenceless 
prey to the Scots and Picts, who rushed upon it 
with eager rapacity. Amidst the subsequent 
♦distresses of the empire, the Romans assisted the 
Britons, but with a feeble and temporary aid, 
and at last were obliged to refuse their protec- 
C2 
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tioii, and to wkhdravr aU their fences bom tb^ 
iriand* 

The abject Britons, thus reduced to 
449. ^^sp^^^^j and listening only to the sugges- 
tions of fear, imprudently irndted the pro* 
tection of the Saxons. 

The Caledonians soon found more formidable 

enemies in the Germans. The Scots and Picts 

were routed near Stamford in a bloody battle* 

And the victorious allies established themselves 

in the &irest provinces of South Britain, and in 

the south-east of Scotland up to the Firth €£ 

Forth. It is even doubtful whether some looser 

parties did not scatter themselves over the whofe 

eastern coast from die Forth to the Murray 

Firth. 

J. Ii\ the course of the sixth century, Ida, 

* ^' the leader of a body of Angles, founded 

the kingdom of Northumberland, com;- 

prehending the counties of Northumberland^ the 

Merse, and the three Lowthians* 

In dieir first struggles with the Britons, the 
Anglo Saxons were induced to seek the alliance 
of the Scots and Picts, who at this period were 
governed by their own hereditary princes. 

If we may trust old chronicles, the line of 
Fei^^is had ere this time been settled on the Scot- 
tish throne, and the race of the Drust on the Pic<- 
tish. But the history of all these princes is lor 
some centuries too barren, or too fabulous to 
merit a particular detail. 

At length, in consequence of interroar- 

g* • riages between the royal £unilies of the 

two nations, after a long series of war% 

the Scots and Picts were muted m^der one sovc- 
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rngQ» Keimedi Mac Alpin^ hdr and repreaenta* 
tive of the Scottish regal line^ who, after a not 
inglorious reign, died at Forteriot, leaving to his 
successor a whole nation whom he had found 
enemies, now subjects and friends. 



CHAPTER IL 

From the Union of the Scots and Picta toMzt- 
colm Canmore. 

rjONALD, brother to K^etb, j^^^^^Coa. 
-■^ reigned four years. He was ^^^ 
followed by Constantiney his ne- 
phew, son of Kenneth. 

At this time Denmark, and the northern i\^- 
tions sent over great numbers of their inhabitants 
to Scotland as well as England* CoBstantine 
o&red them a friendly reception, and thus pro* 
cured some respite from their depredations. 

Another par^ of Danes, landed on the coast 
oi Fife, and committed most horrid barbsffities. 
CoBstantine defeated one of their chiefs in a 
pitched battle, but was in his turn totally routed 
by another, and, being made prisoner, was be- 
headed by the enemy in a cave, called afterwards 
.the DevU's Cave. Constantine was sue- ^^ 
ceeded by his brother Eth, who reigned but 
. one year. 

The prince, who next mounted the 
throne, was Gregory sumamed the ^^orSt. 
Great. The extreme cruelties com- • 
mitted by the Danes, and the inalnlity of the 
Saxon princes to protect their northern domi* 
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nions, induced many of tlie inhabitants to put 
themselves under the protection of Gregorf) and 
to pay him homage. 

He recovered Fife from the Danes and Picts» 
The former he pursued into Noithumberiaad^ 
where he defeated them under their leader, Hard- 
nute, or rather Halfden ; and having expelled 
them that province, he turned his arms against 
the Cambrian Britons, who had seized on Dum- 
barton and the adjacent provinces, which, for- 
merly belonged to their ancestors. 

An accommodation was entered into, but vio- 
lated by the Cambrians, who invaded Annanjale^ 
Their [H'ince was defeated and sisun, and Cre* 
gory made himself master of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland* His successes did not teraur 
note here. 

The king of Ireland being a minor, his au^io- 
rity was usurped by two factious noblemen* 
Gregory passed over to Ireland in i^rson, and, 
after several victories, entered the capital as 
guardian of the young Idng ; appointed a regency^ 
and having left garrisons in the stix>ngest for- 
tresses, he returned into Scotland, where he 
finished a life of action and of glory at 
g* * Dundon in the Garioch, and was buried 
with his ancestors at.Icolmkill. 

It is certain that a great friendship subsisted 
between Alfred and Gregory, and that tlic foiv 
mer agreed to yield to the latter all the lands be- 
longing to the Scots and Picts between the two 
prstentures. 

Donald lit ^^^ friendship continued under 

'Donald III., the worthy successor 

of Gregory. Alfred received considerable ser- 
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ylice in his wars with the Danes from a body of 
Scottish troops sent to his assistance. 

. Another party of Danish robbers were plun- 
dering Murray and Ross. Donald bravely en- 
countered them, and, after a signal victory, in 
which he killed some thousands of them, he 
died much lamented in the eleventh year of his 
reign. 

Edward the elder, at this time ^ _„ 

king of England, uneasy at seeing Constantmc ill. 
the Scots in possession of the northern provin- 
ces, made great preparations for war ; Constan- 
tine, who succeeded Donald, was for this res^son 
induced to enter into a confederacy with the 
Danes. 

To the son of the late king, the presumptive 
heir of the crown, he prudently assigned the 
principality of Cumberlandj on condition of his 
defending it against invasion. Athelstan, a na- 
tural son of Edward, commanded his father's 
army against the Scots and Danes. Being in no 
condition to resist their confederate force, he had 
recourse to sti^tagem. He offered them battle, 
4iut politically retreating from the field, while the 
Scots were busy in pillaging his camp, Athel- 
stan rallied his army, and cut both Scots and 
Danes to pieces, the Scottish prince himself 
being carried wounded out of the field. 

This victory procured to Edward the homage 
of the Scottish king for his possessions lying 
south of the Forth ; as also that of the firitons in 
Strath Cluyd, and of the Northumbrian Danes. 
Under Athelstan, successor of Edward, a Danish 
prince expelled fix>m England, had takai refuge 
at the Scottish court. Cctnstantine generously 
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refhaed to ghre him up atthe hazardof drawing 
his kingdom into a ffesh wap ; but matters wc» 
compromised at an interview of the two kings. 

In the year 938, a combined army of Scott and 
Irish landed at the mouth of the Humbcr, and 
were joined by the Prince of Cumberland* Athdt- 
Stan put himself at^e head of his army to ve»> 
ceive them ; and both parties having encamped 
in sight of each other, determined to come to 
action. It is universally agreed that the victoty 
was complete on the part of Athelstan^ though 
not without an obstinate contest* 

Constantine, with his ally and a few ^dUowbm^ 
escaped by sea.' 

A few years after this feilure he resigned his 
erown to Malcolm, andspent the remaining five 
years of his life in the solitude of the oldisten. 
^^ , , Malcolm's peign was disturbed by a 

MalcDlip. rebellion of the Dan^ in Momjc* 
This insurrection being quelled, Edmund! and 
Malcolm joined their forces in order to reduce 
Cumt)erland, which the latter afterwards held as 
a (be of the crown of England* This king* was 
sl^in in a second' expedition to reduce tli^ in* 
habitafits of Moray to obedience, 
^ The connection of the Englii^^ and 

' Scots against the Danes was continued 

under Indulf ; by this means, he obtained . the 
castle of Edinburgh, which the English still 
heldr The Danes made various landings on the 
coasts, but were every where repulsed with great 
slaughter. 

His successor was Duff, who resigned 
^"* • his principality of Cumberiand to^ Coiioi 
the son of Indulf* The latter, however, not con- 



leoted'with this doBMUOy excited vaiiqus insur- 
vectioin in the kingdoniy and at last DufT was 
either slain or diiTen into exile. 

Colin's reijg^ was for five years. He is q^jj^ 
accused by historians of indulging himself 
m-iiectitiiHisness to a degi«e which is almost in- 
credible. Some accounts say^ he was slain in 
battle by die Britons of Strathcluyd ; others, 
that he was assassinated by the thane of Fife, 
whose daughter he had deflowered. 

ILenneth III. the son of Malcolm, i^en^^^h in. 
vigorously prosecuted the war 
s^nst the Britons of Strathcluyd, till at last their 
principality was finally subjected to the dominion 
of tiie Scots^ He "was equally successful over the 
Danish invaders. Yet the measures he pursued 
for altering the succession of the crown, in &- 
Tour of his own family, created general dissatis-f 
faction, and at last occasioned his assassination. 

To Kenneth succeeded Constan- 
tine, in whose favour probably the th^VoId *^ 
conspiracy* had been formed, by which > 

Kenneth was taken off. The other princes^ of 
the royal blood did not suffer Constantino to en- 
joy, undistorised, the fruits of his treachery* 
Grtme, the son 6E Duff, raised a powerful army, 
and advanced against the usurper. They met 
en the banks of the Almond. The engagement 
was long and bloody. Constantine at last fell ; 
his Bjrmy was routed and dispersed. 

Grime, regardless of the claims of . 
Malcolm, son of Kenneth, and prince of ™^' 
Cumberland, proceeded hastily to Scone, 
and was there crowned. Malcolm, however, 
indignant at this treatment, was^ obliged for a 
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while to Sttier Grime to enjof the thnme he hsd 
usurped. At length, conscious of his ownpofm- 
larity, he marched northward to assert his ri^t. 
Success attended him. Grime was defeated and 
slain after a reign of eight years. 

-^ . . Malcolm's first step was to call 

j^i™» the nobility together, and to request 
the crown at their hands if it could 
be done consistently with the law. They acknow- 
ledged his right, and invested him with the royal 
dignity. He rewarded his adherents with the for- 
feited lands of his opponents, and even with part 
of the crown domains. 

At this period all Britain was grievously: infest- 
ed by the descents of the Danes. Masters of the 
Orkneys, of the Hebrides, and of Man, they now 
pillaged the western coasts as they had long done 
the eastern. 

While Malcolm was contending for the throne, 
they effected a settlement in Cambria. Malcolm 
defeated them three different times, and thus ac- 
quired the title of the most victorious king. 

After a reign of thirty years, he died in the 
castle of Glammis ; but whether by a natural or 
violent death it is impossible for us to discover. 
Duncan Malcolm had no issue to succeed 
him except Duncan, a grandson by. 
his daughter Beatrix. During his reign a last at- 
tempt was made by the Danes to invade Scotland. 

After their expulsion Duncan, while attending 
to the reformation of abuses and the distribution 
of justice, was cut off by the hand of domestic 
treachery, in the 7th year of his reign. 
M bcth Macbeth, a name well known on 
the English stage, usurped the throne 



of his kinsman DancaO) whom he fnurdered at 
Inverness. Historians do not aigree in what de* 

rte of affinitf he stood with the royal family. 
would seem that he had some pretensions 
founded on the andent constitution of aHemate 
succession. 

His mind had loi^ heen eccupied with amU- 
tious projects, and when once recogiuzed l^ing, 
he displayed talents for govemment. But abili* 
ties could not procure him tranquillity. 

ConscKHisness of guilt kept alive in his breast 
a jealousy which prompted him to repeated acts 
of cruelty. He put to death Mac Gill, then Ban- 
quo, the most powerful men in his dominions. 
Macduff next become the object of his suspi- 
doas, saved himself by flying into England : but 
his wife and infant children were cruetty butcher* 
ed by the inhuman tyrant. 

Macduff, applied to Maioolm, son of the late 
king Duncan, whaon his &dier's death had es- 
caped to his principality <^ Cumberland. Both 
addressed themselves to the court of England, 
and to the earl of Northumberland, for assistance. 

Having obtained tiieir request, they made war 
on the usurper, whom they soon drove to the 
most inaccessible parts of the Highlands ; where, 
after defending himself for the space of two 
years, he was at last killed in a sally by Macduff. 

CHAPTER in. 

From the Accession of Malcolm to tliat of David. 

EANWHILE Malcolm had Malcolm III 
mounted the throne of his 
fathers ; Macduff, thane of Fife, was rewarded 
Vol. XXr. D 
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fbrlm^oft^ Vfiitk the titie tif ^^ail, and vAtk the 
hoBOQi^ble office of t^awniiig idfce king^ atidof 
leading ^e nan c«f the army, which faotumir»weK 
f^idered'heredftAiymhis &mdfy. Sevctnd^eais 
of peace .ensoed* 

In the course of these events, Malcohm fimnd 
oeeuioa to dutrngmhionMelf by a remarisayble 
kistffliee'of inagiiaiiiimQr. 

One of hk doinestics had con&pred agaiofit 
his life. The consphvcy was fiHtnnatiBl^ dtaeo* 
t«redtolheking« Malodm commaiided not the 
instant death or imfrimniient of the traitov* 
Taking him for Ins attendant to the chase^ he 
aenzed the moment when they two faappened^to 
be apart from the compsoiy in the depth of a 
wood* Thegalhmt monarch then drewhisswofdi 
called to hi&astomshed foUower to do the same^ 
bade him now assail that 'life with the .manly 
oottrage of a wavrior, i^atnst 'whidi he had con- 
. apined wtvh the dark inability of a -coiward. The 
gnilty seYmnt'ibtttPeml^ngat his feet, conlesB* 
ed his treachery, named his acconspliocs, im- 
plored pardon, apnd. detained it. 

The <sonc|aest Df Engtaad, by WiUiam duke of 
Normandy, haddriiflen Edgar Athding, the heir 
of the English crow%totai:e vefnge in Scotiaod* 
The conqueror demanded that Ei^^ar should he 
given up to htm* Malcolm refused^ -imd rltitr 
^ras immediately declared. This was carried on 
as usual by inroads, but produced no memorable 
event. William conduded a peace on receiv- 
ing the hon>age of Malcolm for his Cambrian 
possessions. 

With Edgar theie -had arrived in Scotland b^s 
mother and two ^ters. The princess Margaret 
fiaptivated the heart of Malcdai, and became 
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iiis'vnfb.. Tkeeno^irttidpradleiiAxattittciBtf 
tfaibfagdf^aptttlem'ofinftty and polilMiliefls, ocMi- 
tnbiited gMstt% to a general refonnatimi of man- 
^HTs* Bf her iafaencC) wise ]an»wei«frai|ied9 
and old barbarous easterns abolished* Great al- 
iteatiofi was paidrtotheioathictioii of ix>th dergy 
wad'pe^le* Parish, dmrobes wiere buiit ; new 
dioceses fooaded ; notfai&g^ in sh«»l was neglect- 
ed that eoold promote religi0n>. order, teaniuig) 
ipd> pofifteneas* 

Thw» aahitaty nieasuree were occaakmally ip- 
tersupteit by the. evils eC war*^ Makolm wivs 
obliged to march in perscm ta qaeU an insurreo- 
tioii tfaatho^ke oul in Beaa^ Mucmyi and Mio** 
'When<he arrived on the banks of the Spey, he 
eedered hia tieopa to adwince) and to pass the 
littev* Hb staiidacd-beansr' seeming to halty 
'ftJakolM phicked the banner ftom his huidi, 
and gaTe ittoiabraive knight^ wsho plungad.iqi* 
jnedMae^. intotbe streaMi The reMa^ intiwlr 
dated at this resolution, employed their cleigy.tO' 
mteivedD iiv theup' pardini. 

The venerable' fethecaaaBfifdingly appearing^ 
Qnthefiurther bank in»av posture 4^ feiwuliaiioiir 
the \auQ ordnrsd them ta be ferried ovev, mnii^ 
onved their ai^nniasions^ hut refosed to grant 
them, an unconditional pardon* He permitted 
the common people tardive to thdr homes ; but 
some of the ringleaders were eiftber put to death, 
or had t|ieir lands forfeited > otberemtere con- 
demned tftiimpiisonment* 

The peace with England waa agaui interrupt^ 

ed* The conqueror being in Normandy, the 

Seotlisk king tookadvanlage of his absence to 

• make himself master of Northumberland. Wii- 
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Mam did not live to oppose the Sorts Miffibi in 
person : bat his son luul no sooaer established 
Imnself on his fether's throne, than he made 
preparatkiDsr to drive them b«ck within thdr aoh 
cient limits. 

His fleet was dashed to pieces by storm, and 
almost all on boafd perished. The. counties by 
which his army must march were so imich laid 
•waste, that part of his troc^ perished by &^ 
mine. A negoclation extricated William from 
this embarrassment. Malcolm consented to 
yield all his posaeasioiis in Northumb^jaind, ex- 
cept twelremanors. 

Fresh differences ocourrii%9 Malcolm agreed 
to repair to William's court, to redress all griev- 
ances. Upon his arrival at Gloucester, he co>ald 
get no adnuttancelmt on ocmdition of doing ho- 
mage, and submilting to the iudgmenl of dua 
£agUsh barons in full court. Malcolm refused 
compliance, returned in a rage, and raised a new 
airmy. • 

After laying waste the <^n country, he be^ 
sieged Alnwic. According to Scottish histori- 
ans, the place was so closely pressed, that a 
knight came out of the castle with its keys on 
the pbint of a spear, and telling those with whom 
he met that he was come to lay them a^Iaicolm's 
feet, that prince advanced to receive them, and 
was by .the traitor run through the eye, and kil« 
led on the spot. They add, that the prince Ed- 
ward was mortally wounded in endeavouring to 
avenge his father's death. 

English historians say, that Malcolm and his 
son fell in battle, and that their army suffered a 
total rout. 



' MaimWit CI «Mb time layaioffe ift£dittbui)gh 
Gastk. WbMiBheheafdtbaittbeScotswttpede- 
tefied^.-her aonafid bdabend'slGMiy her strei^th 
•Bd'tpirite frUcd her : alie smde oonlMBiMi, rq- 
ceived the hc^ sscmm^t) gayeheF dying. bie«- 
^tisn^ and advLde to her cfaa Idren, and expired. 

Of the, chUdfen of Makoltp and Maiigawt 
•jssttrvtffed thsni: Edmund, Edgar, Alexan* 
der,. and David, saoa ; Matilda and Mfay, dauglih 
ters. 

The collateral succession, with all its ^ 
dtsadvHBtagcs, was perhi^ better suited bw^ 
to a tui'bulent people, who scorned all 
•Hbmission to Uie shadowy royalty of a minor. 
Mdcdin'ssoBS were too yoi»ig to assuaaie the 
royal authority ; and such was the attachmeiit 
to andeiit modes^ that thti hereditaiy sttceesuiyn 
tvas agiiii set aside, notwithstanding idl the laHFs 
iHttde In* its fevour^ Donald^ sumiimed Ba&f, 
brothor to the deceased, ascended the throne^ • 

Edgar Atheling, uncle to the young princes, 
conducted them into England beyond tl^ reach 
of hb violence : nor did the En^sh mooaich 
cherish resentment against the iaimly of his i^leia. 
rival. 

Donald, on his accession, expelled from Scot* 
land aft foreigners : and in order to stipport 
himself he called in the Norwegians, renouncing 
in their fevour all claims on the O^ney and. 
Shetfand isles. 

Those barbarians as usual rendered them* 
selves more odious than ever the En^sh had 
been ; and the Scots complained that their coun- 
try was in danger of becoming a province of. 
Norway. 

WilUam formed the des%n of [facing DuncMii 
D2 
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on the Scottish throne. This waft a natui«l son 
of the late king's. It w as sup{K>sed Uiathe ap* 
peared at the head of an English army to nn(£- 
ibate the rights of his Other's legitimate chikireti* 
Many English adrentorers joined his expedition; 
the Scots flocked to his stillidard, arid DoiiakI 
Was obliged to take refuge in the Hebtid^. 

'^The people imagined that Duncan was to raise 
Edgar to the throne of his fether^ but instead of 
that, he repaired to Scone, where he w«ft 
crowned. 

The Scots had not expelled one usurperiftoN 
der to receive another ; they conspire againa^ 
Duncan, and by his death makO' way for there* 
atoratibn of Donald ; but he was not long to 
enjoy the prize of his crimes. 

Edgar Atheling, with the consent of Rufuci^ 
raised an army in England^to restore his nephew. 
With two thouaand men, y<mng Edgar and hk 
uncle marched into Scotland. The usurper 
could not make his escape as formerly. He was 
taken prisoner, his eyes were put out, and he 
Was cast to languish out die remainder of his 
days in a dungeon. 

The peace with England was soon after 
Edgar, cemented by a matrimonial aHiance* 
Matilda, sister of king Edgar, was g^eii in 
marriage to Henry, the brother and successor 
of William. 

After a reign of eight years, which was dis- 
turb^ by no domestic conspiracy, no foreign 
Wkrs, Edgar died in the year 1 IGT. • - 

, He was succeeded by his brother 

Afcxandcr. Alexander, who left his principality of 
Cumberland lo his brother David. He proved 
himself not inferior to his &tber in the qualities 
necessary to the ruler of a barbarous, people. 
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Hie iioftlkeni-{>arts of the kingdom were filled 
ynJ&k tumult »id disorder* Alexander raised an 
armf , attacked the insurgents separately rwhoui 
bftTing entirely subdued^ he ordered numbers pf 
the most powerful to be executed immediate^ 
Upon- his return h# was accosted by a widowi 
who com^ained that her husband and son had 
been killed by an earl, their superior* 

He al^hted from his horse, and sworeiie wouU 
not remount him until enquiry should be made 
into the justice of the complaint, and finding it 
t& be true) thec^nckr was hanged in his pre- 
sence* The remainder of Alexander's reigi^ was 
spent in civil and ecclesiastical regulations* . 

About this .period, the church of Scotland be^' 
gins to take its place among national churcheSf 
and to maintain its dignity and independence* 
We shall see that the popery they pix&ssed did 
not prevent them from rejecting the decrees of 
the Roman see whenever they found their privi- 
l^es in dai^r** The be^nnings pf tliis dnirchf 
like those of the kingdom, are involved in dark* 
Bess and uncertainty* TertulUan, a father of the 
second century, asserts, that the light of th^ 
gospel had penetrated &rther into Britain than 
.the arms of Rome* 

It must have reached the provincial Britons at 
a veiy early, period* From them it may have 
been communicated to the Matsc or Midland 
district. 



. * When £dward I. demaiided a bull from the. pope, 
authorizing him to collect the tenths in Scotland, the 
pope replied, he could make no such grant without 
consent of the Scottish govenuaeBt. 
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The IKe«9 sad Cairibmss- iMt liiiK» €0^^ 
bf Nifilan^ first bishop of. Whithorn. ift^Glini- 
way, about 400^ S^ Cokim^ aaiytbar aposte 
of the Piots^ had founded the famoiu akivf of 
losa OP Icobi^9 which became the seat oi 
leanuAg as wellaa the aenu^lury of the clei^ for 
nmvf ag«ea ; and lastly, Palladins Was aeiit &r, 
by pope Cekstiiie to the ^' thmbdkving Scotef' 
as their firBt bishop. 

WheafHyona waadeatroycdythttBio* 
^J^' nastery of Dimkeld rose to rival that reli- 
gious seminary. St. Andrews was the 
next in order of the institution^ among the rdt- 
^ous estabiishments of Scotland. Malcolm UL 
had founded the sees of Murray and CttlhUess, 
and the momtslery of Dism&nnline. 

Other ^looshoprics and religious houses had 
been founded by difierent princes^ and at last the 
clergy began to hold mgulas councils. 

In the year 906, kcng Constantine, Kellaoh 
the bishop, and the Scots solemnly vowed to ob- 
serve the laws and discipline of &tth^ the rights 
of the churches, and of the gospel, on a ht&le 
hiil near Scone. Several of these councib were 



t The isle of vSt. Colm is near three taSies long, an^ 
above a mi}ebf>Md Among the mini of the. old clois- 
ter, there remains a church-yard, in the west part of 
which are the tombs of forty-eight kings of Scotland in 
the middle : on the right side those of four kings of Ire- 
fand ; and on the left, those ofeigteMflgs of Norway. 
All Uie noble families of the western islands have their^ 
parCicttlar burying places in the rest of the chnrch^yard.*^ 

* Before the refonnation, there were in Scotland two 
archbishoprics, twelvfe bishops, twenty-seven abbacies^ 
and thirteen priories, b«t veiy few nunneries. 



hM during tffe retgn of Malcolm Canmorey by 
tbe pious zeal of his royal consort, St* Marga^- 
ret^ as Tnrgot relates^ for the re-estabHshing ee^ 
desiastical dtscipline> and the Teformation of 
nanners. 

The monks, who applied themselves to prayer, 
teaching, and preaching, were called Culdeei^ 
from the Latin ctdtoreB DH^ servants of God« 
No mention is made x>f them by Nehnius, in the 
seventh, nor by Bede, in the eighth age. They 
seexh not to have been known before the ninth 
century, in which we find them at St. Andrew's : 
though Boece, and either Scottish writers^ prev 
Uxki the Culdees to have been as ancient as 
Christianity in that country. 

The inonks of Colomba were for a long time 
^he only clergy in Scotland. From among them 
the bishops were chosen, who after their ordinal 
tion, still retained their veneration for their old 
superior, the abbot. 

In process of time, when the nation came to 
be provided with secular clergy, the pastoral 
chai^ devolved upon them, and the regulars 
were left to the exercise of a monastic life. This 
revolution could not be effected without the jar- 
rings of party spirit : hence the differences about 
the votes of the Culdees in the election of bishops, 
and in other ecclesiastical matters. 

The clergy of Scotland, if not learned, were 
certainly not illiterate. Abstracting from their 
religious tenets, the morality they taught was 
pure and sublime as that of the theologians and 
philosophers of the most enlightened ages. 

In the monasteries, copies of books were mul* 
tiplied by transcription. The monks could read 
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andwritet thejidlmiderBtoodLaliB* TBoseof 
lona went abroad into Germany, France^ md Dtai^ 
Ijm Upwards of twenty religioas houses wen 
established by the Scots in Germany, twelve in 
Lorraxn, and a great number in the Low Coiuif- 
tries. Ewry wliere receiiFed and h<»Miired as 
men of extraordinary piety and wisdom, liie 
HebucUan monks, mkking allowance for those 
times, shed a lustre on the nation they belonged 
to: the monastery c£Iona.waa the most &im0aa 
inEaro|De• 

Such was the ancient church of Sootfand' in 
die days of Alexander, when it was resolved to 
free it from a secondary dependence, on a msal 
kingdom. 

' With this vieWy the king nominated to;the 
bishopvic of Si. Andrew's,^ Turgot, the biogcw> 
pfaerc^ Queen Margaret. By negodiail|QEn^he 
obtained of the Enghshking aainjunction to die 
archbishop of York to consecrate Turgot, stmeg 
the tttOharUy: of bath churckeam 

Turgot died. Alexander next presented ii 
monk of Cantecbury ; but would not iHow hina 
to be consecrated with a dependence on any ^ 
reign see. The monk, more attached to Cant^v 
biiry than to Scotland, declined such concHtiooiBy 
and retired from the kingdom. 

Alexander persi&ted,^ to his dying day, in his 
resolution, but was obliged to les^ve to his succes- 
ses to finish what he had begun. His death 
happened at Stirting in the eighteenth year of 
his reign. 
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CHAPTER i% 
From the ^ccesmn of Dapvid to Margaret qf^ 

A BUSIER period now opens before j 

us. David, prince of (Cumberland, ^^^**' 
and^rl of Huntingdon and Northumberland, 
added to all these the crown of Scotland* 

Immediately on his accession, the contest con- 
cerning the independence of the Scottish church 
was renewed* A legate from the pope called a 
council of the English and Scotch clergy at R0X7 
burgh. There the pretensions of the archbishop 
of York were examined. The bishop of St. Aui- 
drew's received consecration at his hands ; but 
Xhe question of independence or jurisdiction wa^ 
expretsly left undecided. 

Henry, king of England, left an only daughter, 
Maud or Matilda, who was at the same time 
David's niepe. 

With all the English lords, David swore to 
maintain her right ; and, on the death of Henry, 
ht raised an army to support her claim against 
Stephen, who had seized her crown. Stephen 
hastened to meet the career of the Scot : but 
both parties being apprehensive of the fate of a 
battle, an accommodation took place. 

A peace extorted by the necessity of circunx- 
stances could not be lasting. Stephen refused to 
abide by his agreement, and David renewed the 
-war. Regardless of the remonstrances of their 
leaders, his army laid every thing waste before 
them. Stephen crossed the Tweedy and wasted 
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the Scottish frontiers. On his retreat, all the 
north of England was ravaged by the Scots* 

Thurslin, the s^d archbishop, held an assem- 
bly at York : a solemn &st was sanctified for 
three days* Bruce and Baliol, names afterwards 
iilastrious in the Scottish history, were sent to 
intreat peace of David ; but offers, intreaties, 
and persuasions were vain. 

They must fight. Rang^ around the stand- 
ard of the cross erected on high, did the English 
await the attack* 

The onset was ftirious : but the English arch- 
ers grievously annoyed their enemy, and the fete 
of the day was still doubtful, when an arm held 
aloft a bloody head, and a voice exclaimed—^ 
« The head of the king of Scots." 

The Galwegiafts threw down their arms— *the 
men of Lothian fled, and the battle was irreco- . 
verably lost. * 

The king, after attempting in vain to stop the 
panic, was hurried away by his nobles from the 
danger, and led the remains of his army to Car- 
lisle. 

This victory was regarded by the English ra- 
ther as a temporary escape than as any security. 
They sent the Roman legate to mediate a peace* 
A truce for some months was agreed to. 

The whole Scottish army swore never again 
to violate the seats of religion, nor massacre the 
feeble and defenceless. And the abbey of Hex- 
am obtained compensation for injuries commit- 
ted by the soldiery. 

The disgrace of the late defeat was in some 
degree effaced by the seizure of Werk castle^ 
which put an end to the war. . _ 
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Scottish historians have left us in the dark as 
to other transactions of this reign. David re- 
paired in person to London, when a sudden 
change of fortune placed his niece Matilda on the 
throne : but when, by her misconduct, her rival 
Stephen recovered his liberty and power, the 
Scottish king with difficulty escaped to his own 
dominions* 

His genius was still better adapted to the arts 
of peace than to the feats of war. Several 
burghs obtained charters from him : two bishop- 
rics were erected, and several abbeys founded. 
He considered these institutions as favourable to 
cultivation. The clergy managed their lands 
with intelligence and industry ; and their posses- 
sions were spared as sacred, when others were 
desolated by war. 

In the spirit of those times, he wished to atone 
for his sins, and for all the bloodshed of his mi- 
litary expeditions by a pilgrimage to the holy 
land, but the duties of royalty detained him. 

In an advanced age he lost his only and deserv- 
edly beloved son Henry, on whom the nation 
looked as the heir of his father's worth and wis- 
dom, but religion supported him under this 
afRiction. 

Before he died, he caused his gi^ndson Mal- 
colm to be proclaimed, and acknowledged heir to 
his crown. His death happened in the year 1153. 

David w^s succeeded by his 
grandson, a boy of twelve or fifteen Malcolm IV. 
years of age. At his accession Scotland was de- 
solated by a famine. The thane of Argyle pre- 
feiTed a claim to his throne ; but was defeated in 
three battles by the Earl of Angus, and obliged 
to retire into Ireland. Henry 11. of England, 

Vol. XXI. E 
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demanded the counties of Northumberland and 
Cumberland to be ceded to him* Malcolm 
went to attend him at Chester ; ceded the coun>- 
ties demanded, and did homage for the earldom 
of Huntingdon. 

"The Scots murmured at these concessions: 
yet Malcolm offended them still more, by meet- 
ing king Henry at Carlisle, and following him in 
his expedition against Toulouse, in France. 

On his return he was continually disturbed 
with insurrections, and was saved only by the in- 
Xervention of the clergy. 

The vigour of his military conduct appears in 
his expeditions against the. rebels .in Moray, 
whom he put all to the sword without exception. 
The thane of Argyle landing again was routed 
and slain. The thane of Galloway being defeated 
and shaved, was shut up in a convent. Towards 
the close of his reign he founded some religious 
houses, and at last died in a deep depression of 
spirits. 

During his reign the archbishop of York had 
obtained from the pope the powere of a legate 
over Scotland ; but the clergy evaded submission 
by an appeal to the pope himself. 

Already possessed of the rdgal power, 
ii6?!" WiUiam was crowned instantly after his 
brother's death. He claimed Northum- 
berland of the English kings, as the only heritage 
his father had left him. Henry invited him to 
his court, where he did homage for Cumberland • 
and Huntingdon. He followed Henry into France, 
and on his return could obtain no satisfactory 
answer to his demand. 

William therefore entered into the confederacy 
formed against Henry by his own sons and tlw 
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kmg of France. He assembled an army— ravag* 
ed the banks of the Humbert and laid siege to 
Carlisle. Richard de Lucy invaded Scotland by 
the way of Berwick, which he bunit. A propo« 
sal of a truce was made by the bishop of Dur^^ 
ham : it was agreed that hostilities should cease 
until eight days after ensuing Easter. 

The interval was employed in preparations. 

At the expiration of the truce, William took 
the field ; but, imprudently dividing his forces, he 
was surprised and taken prisoner. He was first 
confined in the castle of Richmond, whence he 
was transported to Falaise, in Normandy. 

David, of Huntingdon, at the news of bit 
brother's captivity, hastened to Scotland. 

He found the nobles ready to purchase the 
freedom of their monarch even at the price of the 
national independence. WilUam scorned not to 
.accept his liberation on terms so humiiiating.r 

He, with his barons and ckrgy, did homage to 
Henry, at York : but the clergy expressed their 
submission in language that might admit of a 
different construction. Five castles were deliver- 
ed up to the English as sureties*— the king's bro- 
ther and twenty nobles as hostages. Shameful as 
this convention was to Scotland, it shews how 
dear their monarch was to his people, and to a 
brother who would not supplant him. On his 
return, William had a difference with the pope 
about filling the see of St. Andrew's, which end- 
ed in a compromise and in mutual concessions. 

The church of Scotland had promised to res- 
pect the jurisdiction of England " c* she waa wont 
to do." The clergy took advantage of this am- 
biguity, and being summoned into Northampton,. 
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they refused all subofiission. The archbishop of 
Canterbury ledd claims to authority over them as 
well as the metropolitan of York. Pope Cle- 
. ment IIL finally emancipated the Scots from 
obedience to either* 

The accession of Richard to the throne of 
England wds fortunate to Scotland. He released 
WUliam and his kingdom from that feudal de* 
pendency on England, which had been unjustly 
extorted from him during his captivity, and en« 
gaged to restore his fortresses* 

This generosity met with a suitable return^-* 
When Richard was detained ^ prisoner in Aus- 
tria, William supported his regency against his 
brother John, who attempted to usurp the throne* 
David, of Huntingdon, followed the king of Eng« 
land in his expedition to the holy land* 

This was the age of crusades* The Scots seem 
to have had less ardour for the holy wars than 
other nations* The king's brother had no suc- 
cess in his enterprize* Shipwrecked on the coast 
of Egypt, enslaved, ransomed, and again ship- 
wrecked, he landed at Taymouth, and met with 
the lundest reception from his brother : he after- 
wards founded Dundee on the spot where he 
landed* 

No transactions of importance distinguish the 

remainder of William's reign* He governed 

forty-nine years, and died in tiie 72d of his age* 

, , „ His son and successor was only 

Alexander JI. , ^ y ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ mounted 

the throne* He was esteemed by his contempo- 
raries, and has been represented as a model for 
future monarchs. His first step was to demand 
of John, king of England, to put him in possession 
of Northumberland* In this demand he was en- 
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•ouraged by the English barons^ who were at war 
with their king. 

After one campaign of mutual depredatioOf 
Alexander joined the Barons, who ha^ also in* 
vited the king of France to their aid* John, un- 
able to withstand such a combination, submitted 
himself and his kingdom to the holy see* Tht 
only protection the pope could grant him was to 
excommunicate his enemies, and among these 
Alexander and the Scots* Unawed by ^e ana- 
themas of Rome, the Scottish king was pushing 
the siege of Carlisle with vigour, when he learned 
the defeat of Lems, at Lincoln. 

He now considered it prudent to retire to hit 
own confines, and to seek reconciliation witli the 
pope* Accordingly he received absolution from 
two bishops sent by the legate* The nation de- 
puted three bishops to obtain a general pardon 
and confirmation of their privileges from pope 
Honorius, which was granted* 

Peace was restored to the island by the mar^ 
viage of Alexander with . Joan, sister of Henry 
in. who had succeeded to John. 

The attention of government was now turned 
to the suppression of insurrections, still very frs»- 
quent in the more distant provinces. After the 
death of his queen, the two kingdoms were again 
threatened with war ; but the armies were dis- 
banded, and a peace concluded. Alexander had 
enlarged the code of laws, by adding 25 statutes. 
He died of a fever on an expedition against the 
-Hebude, who refiised their homage to the Scot- 
tish thron'e, under pretence of reserving it for 
the king of Norway. 

E2 
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Ai d Alexander IIL was only nine 

Aiexan cr . ^^^^ ^£ ^^^ when he was crown^ 

ed. Ambassadors were sent to London to de- 
mand Henry's daughter in marriage for the 
young king. This was easily granted. r 

Both the courts met at York. The ceremony 
was performed with great pomp. Alexander 
did homage to Henry for his Eng^sh possefr- 
sionsy among which particular mention is made 
of Lowthian. 

Henry next pressed his son-in-law to perform 
homage for his crown. The young king, 
tliough entirely in the power of Henry, declined ; 
and Henry honourably dropped all claim of su- 
periority, confirming his assurances with a char- 
ter. 

On his return to Scotland, Alexander found 
the Cumyns had formed a strong party agiunst 
him, while they and their followers excledmed, 
that Scotland was now no better than a province 
of England. Henry received intelligence that 
the nobility kept their king and queen as two 
state prisoners. 

He privately dispatched the earl of Gloucester 
and his &vourite John Monsel, with a band of 
trusty followers, to gain admission into the castle 
of Edinbui^h, which was then held by John 
Baliol and Robert de Ross, noblemen of great 
interest in England, as well as Scotland. 

The earl and Mansel being disguised got ad- 
mittance into the castle, on pretence of their 
being tenants to Baliol or de Ross ; their follow- 
ers also obtained access without suspicion. 

The queen immediately joined them, and dis- 
closed all the tyranny in which she and her hus- 
band were held. Beside other particulars, she 
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declared that her julors obliged her to lie in a 
bed apart from her husband* The English being 
masters of the castle, ordered the king and queen 
to be accommodated with one bed that very 
night. . 

When Henry heard of the success of his par- 
ty, he sent a safe conduct for the royal pair to 
meet him at Alnwic* The Cumyns were re- 
moved from the council board, and others sub- 
stituted in their places* In order to avoid giving 
offence to the Scots, Henry bound himself^ that 
what he then did should never be drawn into a 
precedent. 

The party of Cumyns endeavoured to recover 
their power, and between the two factions the 
kingdom was a scene of confusion. 

Alexander at length assumed the exercise of 
regal power, when a storm was r^idy to break 
in another quarter. 

Haco, of Norway, came with a mighty fleet 
againi^t the western coast of Scotland. He land- 
ed with 20,000 men in Ayrshire. Alexander 
marched against him, and came up with the ene- 
my at Largo. 

The battle that ensued was uncommonly 
bloody. Victory at last declared in favour of the 
Scots. Of the Norwegians no fewer than 
16,000 are said to have perished in the field. 
Haco with difficulty escaped to the Orkneys, 
where he died of grief. Magnus, successor of 
Haco, renounced all right to the Hebuds and the 
Isle of Man. Alexander undertaking at the 
same time to pay Magnus 1000 marks of silver 
in two years, and 100 marks yearly for ever af- 
ter. As a cement of friendship, a treaty of mar- 
riage was concluded between Margaret, Alexan- 
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der's daughter, then only four.ye^irs of age, a&d 
Eric, son and heir to Magnus. 

The Scottish clergy refused a demand made 
by the papal legate, of four marks from every pa* 
rish church, and six from every cathedral. The 
legate was refused admittance into the kingdom. 
Nor would the clergy attend him in England^ 
but assembled a national council at Perth, and 
enacted canons for the government of their 
church. 

A tenth of the church revenues was again and 
again demanded for the relief of the holy land. 
The Scots preferred an expedition at their own 
charges. The earls of Athol and Carrie, with 
other barons, went, and perished. 

The king saw himself bereft of all his chil- 
dren, except Margaret, who was given in marri- 
age to Eric of Norway. In the third year after 
her marriage she died likewise, leaving only, an 
infant daughter, on whom the crown of Scotland 
was settled. 

Alexander was thrown from his horse over a 
precipice on tbe shore, and perished in the &11. 



CHAPTER v.. 
From Margaret of MiTway to the Death of Bruce* 

FROM this period the course of our history 
will conduct us through a long series of di- 
vided councils, contested sovereignty, wars, sub- 
jugation, and massacres. Margaret was an in- 
fant, and in a foreign country. Faction and 
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anarchy distracted the kingdom. Edward, one 
of the most valiant and politic monarchs that 
ever sat on the English throne, was ambitious 
of adding Scotland to the dominions of his 
crown* 

He applied to the court of Rome, to authorise 
a marriage between his son and his grand-niece, 
and having gained the consent of Eric, he in- 
trigued with the Scottish nobles to obtain their 
concurrence. Every thing seemed to feivour his 
views, when one fatal event rendered his well 
concerted plan entirely abortive. 

The child sickened on the passage from Nor- 
way, was brought on shore in Orkney, and there 
languished and died. 

The consternation of the Scots can be more 
easily imagined than described, they saw full be- 
fore them the unhappy prospect of a disputed 
succession ; war with England and intestine dis- 
cord. The anarchy* attending an interregnum 
rendered the exigency pressing ; it was evident, 
that if the decision was left to the claimants, the 
sword alone must determine the dispute. In or- 
der, therefore, to avoid the miseries of a civil 
war Edward was chosen umpire, and both parties 
agreed to acquiesce in his decree. 

The chief or rather the only competitors for 
the crown, were Bruce and Baliol, both de- 
scendants of David, earl of Huntingdon, who 
was brother to the two kings, Malcolm and Wil- 
liam. Bruce was the grandson, and Baliol the 
great grandson of David. But Bruce was des- 
cended of the younger, and Baliol of the elder 
sister. Both, had considerable property in Eng- 
land, and each had his adherents in Scotland. 

Edward carrying with him a great army ad- 
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vanced to the frontiers, whither he invited the 
nobility and all the competitors to attend him. 
He opened the conferences, by informing them 
that he was come to determine the right among 
the competitors to the crown, not in virtue of 
the reference made to him, but in quality of su- 
perior, and liege lord of the realm. 

He then produced his proofs of this superiori- 
ty, and required of them an acknowledgment of 
it. The Scotch deputies, astonished at so new 
a pretension, answered only by their silence. 
One bolder than the rest at last replied — ^ that, 
concerning this claim of feudal supremacy, no 
determination could be made while the throne 
should be vacant." " By holy Edward, whose 
crown I wear," said the monarch wkb stera im- 
patience, " I will vindicate my just rights, or per- 
ish in the attempt." 

At their request he granted them a delay till 
the morrow, in order that they might deliberate. 
Next day the deputies declined giving any an- 
swer to a question which could only be decided 
by the whole community. In consequence of 
this remonstrance Edward gave them a further 
delay of three weeks for taking the sense of their 
constituents. On the 2d of June following, the j 

assembly resumed its session. ' \ 

Robert Bruce was the first to acknowledge the j 

superiority of Edward, in which he was followed 
by all the competitors. Burnel, on the part of 
Edward, protested that, although noyr the ac- 
knowledged lord paramount of Scotland, he did 
not finally relinquish his right to the immediate 
sovereignty of that kingdom. One hundi^d and i 

four commissioners were nominated to examine j 

the sevei^ claims against the ensuing^ year*'— 
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Meanwhile Edward demanded possession of all 
the fortresses, which were shamefully given up 
to him ; and to crown their disgrace, the pre- 
lates and barons present swore fealty to the king 
of England ; and the like oath was required of 
those who were absent. 

The commissioners, upon examination, 
gave their verdict in fevour of Baliol, who 
was crowned accordingly, and did homage to Ed- 
ward : but this royal vassal was not to hold the 
sceptre long. Edward pretended to rule in Scot- 
land over king and subjects by English laws. Ba- 
liol remonstrated. Edward summoned him to 
the bar of his tribunal as a private person. Bali- 
ol, though a prince of a gentle disposition, re- 
turned into Scotland provoked at this usage, and 
resolved at all hazards to vindicate his liberty : 
with this view, he concluded a secret treaty with . 
France. The niece of that king was given in 
marriage to the son of Baliol, and they mutually 
■engaged to assist each other against Edward. 

Notwithstanding this treaty, Philip de Valois 
;made a truce with Edward, and left the Scots to 
bear the brunt of the English armament by sea 
xaA land. 

The war commenced by an invasion of Eng- 
land. The highlanders ravaged all the country 
AS far as Carlisle, to which they laid siege. Ed- 
ward attacked Berwick : he found it well garri- 
soned and defended. We are told that in a sal- 
ly the garrison burnt eighteen of his ships, and 
put the crews to the sword. But Edward's land 
Army were at the gates : they assaulted, took, 
And sacked the town, massacring its inhabitants 
flrithout distinction. 

Elated with success, Edward dispatched aA 
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army against Dunbar. The Scots hastened to 
its i^lie£ A fatal battle was fought, in which 
the Scots lost 10,000 men. Dunbar was taken* 
Its fall was followed by that of Roxburgh* Edin- 
burgh and Stirling opened their gates to the ene» 
my ; and in a short space all the southern parts 
were subdued. 

Still, however, might a valiant prince havt 
found resources : but the feeble and dmid Bali* 
ol, disgusted with his own subjects, overawed by 
the English, hastened to make his submissions, 
and made a solemn and irrevocable resignation 
of his crown into the hands of Edward. He was 
carried prisoner to England, and committed to 
the tower. Earl Warenne was left Governor of 
Scotland : the other officers were all entrusted to 
England. 

Among the barbarous expedients devised to 
humble and reduce Scotland for ever, was that of 
destroying or carrying away every record, every 
monument of national history or national inde- 
pendence. Robert Bruce had contributed to the 
overthrow of Baliol, in hopes of advancing his 
own preferment. When he humbly ventured to 
mention his claims to Edward — ^^ What," said 
the king to him, " have we nothing else to do 
but to conquer kingdoms for you P" The temp- 
tation was too strong for the virtue of the Eng- 
lish monarch to resist, and he determined to hold 
£ist what his arms and policy had gained. 

National animosities, and the insolence of vic- 
tory, now conspired to render the English govern- 
ment intolerable to the Scots, who bore with the 
utmost impatience a yoke to which, from the 
earliest period of their monarchy, they had been 
unaccustomed. Warenne retiring into England, 



on account of his bad state of health, left the ad- 
ttiinistration m the hands of Ormesby, who was 
ft|>pointed justiciary of Scotland, and Cressing- 
hatn, who held the ofl^ce of treasurer. Witfi 
these therer remained a small military force to 
secure their precarious authority. 

At this distressing period arose a true 
hero, a disinterested patriot, in the per- ^^ 
son of sir William Wallace, whose magnani- 
mous soul could no longer brook to see his coun- 
try torn by factions, deserted by its chiefs, and 
oppressed by foreigners. Robust, active, and 
brave, he stept forth to reunite the friends of 
liberty under his banner. 

The lustre of his birth is lost in that of his ac- 
tions : the rapidity of his victories, and the 
frequency of his exploits, have disordered the 
chronology of his history. Many of his noblest 
actions were, no doubt, performed before his re- 
putation found access to the annals of his Country. 

In May he made a bold attempt to sur- 
prize Ormesby, the English justiciary, ^^ ' 
then holding a court at Scone. Ormesby, 
with difficulty, escape to England. He was 
soon followed by all the officers of Edward ; so 
that Wallace and his men, with an astonishing 
rapidity, became masters of Lanerk, Dundee, 
Forfar, Brechin, and Montrose ; the castle of 
Dunotter, reckoned impregnable, received a 
Scottish garrison ; and Aberdeen, being set on 
j5re by the English, was abandoned to the pa- 
triotic band. 

Every new enteiprize added to the glory of his 
fiame, and to the number of his followers, dll at 
last he found himself at the head of a numerous 
army. 

Vol. XXI. F 
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Well aware that they should meet with no 
mercy at the hands of Edward, who would treat 
them as rebellious subject^ the Scots were ren* 
dere^ now desperate, and, by necessity, forced 
to the cruel expedient of putting to the sword 
every Englishman they found in. arms* 

King Edward, then in France, ordered the 
earl of Surrey to suppress this daring insurrec- 
tion. 

An army of forty thousand, led on by lord 
Henry Piercey, marched against Wallace. They 
found him advantageously posted near Irwin* 

But the jealousy and discontent of the nobles 
ruined their cause: th^y saw with envy the 
growing reputation and authority of a private 
gentleman ; confusion and irresolution ensued : 
in short, the most eminent made their submission 
and obtaiaed their pardon from Edward's officers* 

Wallace and his faithful band soorn&illy re- 
fused to follow his iickle associates, declaring 
they would never lay down their arms till their 
country was restored to liberty and independ^ 
ence. They even harassed the rear of the Eng- 
lish army, but were repulsed with 4he loss of a 
thousapd men. 

Still undaunted and imsubdued, Wallace re* 
treated northward, where he was joined by new 
adherents. 

When Warcnne advanced to Stirling, he 
found Wallace encamped in excellent order on 
the opposite bank of the Forth. Willing to try 
again the same arts of negociation, he sent two 
friars to Wallace to offer conditions of peace**-r 
" Go, said W^allace, U\i your masters, we came 
not here to treat but to assert our rights, and to 
set Scotland free : let them advance, they wiJtt 
find us prepared." 
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Indignant sbt Hiis defiance, Ci^singham, at the 
head of his forces, prepared to cross the river bf 
a wooden bridge that laid over it. Wallace slowly 
led down his troops, and advanced to meet them ; 
but ere half the army had passed, he attacked 
them before they could form ; put them to the 
rout, and obtained a complete victory. 

This success merited to Wallaee the title of 
guardian ; but he still acknowledged the captive 
kiiig Badiol. Famine, the unavoidable cm)se^ 
quences of so long a civil war, now threatened 
Scotland. Wallace led his troops into England, 
in order to subsist at the expence of the enemy, 
and having met with no opposition, returned in 
triumi^, loaded with booty. 

- This was to be the last of Wallace's successful 
enterpriases. 

King Edward returned from France, and 
inarched into Scotland, at the head of seventy 
thousand men.^ Nothing could save the Scots' but 
an entine union among themselves. The elevati- 
on of Wallace was stUl an object of envy to the 
no6ies. Sensible of their discontent, the patriotic 
foeravoluDtarily resigned his authority. 

- The chief command now devolved on the Stew- 
ard of Scotland, and Cumyn of Badenoch.*-* 
Wallace only retained one corps that refused to 
fight under any other leader. The English army 
came up with them near Falkirk. 

The Scottish bowmen were soon driven off the 
field by the English archers, who surpassed those 
of other nations. The pikemen, cooped up in thei r 
•ntrenchraents, were so galled by the ttrrows,that 
they were thrown into disorder ; in short, the 
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whole Scottish army was broken and <UH>crfied 
fVith great slaughter. . . , 

/Wallace's military still and presence of mind 
enabled hin;i to k^p his trQQ|>s entire, and retreat* 
ing behind the Carron» he marched in safety along 
its bankst -. 

young TBnice, then serving in the English army, 
desired a conference with him book the opposite 
side of the river* He represenited to him the fojiy 
of continuing so bloody and fruitless n contest 
with a powerful mcmarch^ and endeavoured to 
bend the inflexible spiritt^ Wallace to submission, 
insinuating that nothing but ambition could 
p^rompt him to continue in arms. 

The hero disclaimed any ambitious views, but 
reproached JBi^ce ibrhis degeneracy, and indo- 
lence. " To you," said he, " are owing the mise^ 
ties of your country.. You left her overwhelnied 
wiUx woes, and I undertook the cause you b^rny- 
ed— » a cause which I shall maintain as long as I 
breathe ; ^hile you live with ignomioy> and court 
the chains pf a foreign tyrant." 

These sentiments sunk deep inta the mind of 
Bruce, and at last produced that heroUm wlnchi 
made him a worthy successor of Wallace^ in the 
deliverance of his country. 

After this we find no trace of Wallace in Scot- 
tish historians for two years. Some pretend that 
he went over to France ; others, that he still 
ranged among the hills : be that as it may, £d- 
wa^ with much ado completed at last the con- 
quest of Scotland, without being able either la 
seize or subdue the patriotic knight. . 

Disappointed in sdl his schemes for that pur^ 
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pose, he did not disdain to stoop to treachery.—^ 
Sir William was basely betrayed by a traitor in 
whom he trusted, and was sent in chains to Lon- 
don ; here he was tried as tL rebel against a so- 
vereign whom he had never acknowledged, and 
whose power was founded oh tyranny and injus- 
tice. 

• All this and more was urged by Wallace in 
bis defence : his remonstrances were disregard** 
ed, and he was condemned to suffer the death of 
a traitor, which sentence was put in execution, 
to the indelible disgrace of Edward's memory. 
This was the unworthy fate of a hero whoj 
through a course of many years, had with signal 
conduct, intrepidity, and perseverance, defended 
the liberties of his native country against a public 
and oppressive enemy- 

We have been more particular in the history 
of this remAPkable character than our limits 
wonbl admit of ingeneraL 

Aperson of no less illustrious fame now claims 
our attention* Robert, the Bruce, the restorer 
of the Scottish throne, and father of a new race 
of kings, was the grandson of the competitor for 
the crown. 

He was in the bloom of life, when he resolved' 
to quit Edward's court to make good his family's 
claims. Ifis motions were watched with a jea- 
lous eye ; yet he contrived to escape, and to join 
the Scots patriots at Lochmaben. 

Among these was Cumyn^ a man of great pow- 
er, but in whom Bruce could put no trust. His- 
torians do not agree as to the causes of this dif- 
fidence : but the first act of Bruce was to murder 
Cumyn, which he did in a church at Dumfries^ 
F3 
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by stablMOg him >fith a dag^etv Thb violation 
of the sanctuar^) aiid at teaikof the foims of jiuh 
ticG} was what afterwards drew down on his head 
ti^ anathemas of the church* Obliged now to 
)iave recourse to arms^ he hastened to collect 

. what forces he CQuld* attacked the Eng- 
3^^ lish, who were unprepared, and having 
got possession of sevend castles, he was 
sdenmly crowned at Scone* 

King Edward lost no time to check this new 
insurrection. He dispatched immediately Ay* 
mer de Valence into Scotland, vrho Ming in with 
Bruce at Methven, attadood him, and notwith- 
standing a most vigorous reastance, totally de* 
faited the Scottish army. 

Bruce fled, almost unattended, to the western 
isles, where he wandered about for some time ia 
great distress. 

Opportunely fi>r his cause, Edward died4>n his 
way to Scotland, whither he was again conduct- 
inga numerous armyu Thus defiVered. from a 
powerful enemy, Brace's party daily inoreased. 
He soon was master of the western highlands^ 
and after a continued train of success,. forced Ed- 
ward II* to a truce. 

On the renewal of the war» Edward marched 
into Scotland witli an army so powerful, that 
Bruce found it prudent to retire to the mountains* 
The English were, however, obliged to retreat, 
partly for want of provisions, and pardy 
i%n ^^ account of discontents at home. The 
year f(41owtng Edward, assembled his 
whole forces, amounting, say the Scottish histo- 
rians, to 100,000 men. 

Robert's army did not exceed 30^0, but they 
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weie men- of tried "valoor. He enoamped beside 
a rivulet called Bannock tiuni) near String. 

Tlie cattk being in the hands of the English, 
had been long^ besieged bf the Scots. Edward 
was determined to relieve it. He arrived in sight 
in the evening, and immediately an engagement 
commenced between the two bodies of cavalry. 

In this action Robert encomtered Henry de 
Bohun, and with one stroke of his b«ttle-ax cleft 
h'ls adversary to the chin. From this favourable 
event the Sools prognosticated a happy issue to 
the battle of the ensuing day. 

All night the troops rested on their arms. At 
eariy 9awn the English advanced to the attack^ 
the earl of Gloucester led the van, and impetu* 
ously rushed on the foe t the cavalry which he 
commanded, fell among covered pits which 
Bruce had prepared, and were put into disorder* 
Gloucester himself was overthrown and dain. ' 
Randolph on the left wing of the Scots, and 
Doaglas and Waiter Stewart in the oentre, soon 
brought into action the corps under l^eir com* 
mand. The English archers greatly overmatch* 
ed the Soots. 

But 500 light horsemen, detached under sir 
Robert Keith, armed, with battle-axee, dispersed 
them or hewed them to pieces. All this while a 
great part of the EngH^ forces were prevented 
by the disadvantages of the ground from sharing 
in the engagement. Bruce, with the Scottish 
reserve, now appeared in the front of the battle, 
and at the same moment the Englbh beheld on 
the heights what they took to be a fresh' rein« 
fercement arriving to the aid of the Scots. Thes^ 
were the attendants of the camp) whom Bruce 
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had ordefed to appear in battle array with co- 
lours flying. 

Panic struck at this sight, the English gave 
way, and soon betook themselves to flight. The 
Scots pursued and made a great slaughter* 
King Edward with difficulty escaped to Dunbar : 
but the flower of liis nobihty fell on that day, and 
the liberty of Scotland triumphed. 

This memorable day did not however restore 
peace. Continual inroads were made on Eng- 
land, and even an attempt on Ireland by the war- 
like followers of Bruce. 

But first a parliament was convened at Ayr, 
where the rights of that hero to the crown were 
fully acknowledged, and the succession establish- 
ed. The princess Marjory, presumptive heir of 
Robert, was given in marriage to Walter Stu- 
art ; and their son Robert was afterwards king, 
and the first of the Stuart race. 

Edward Bruce, chosen chief of the expedition 
into Ireland, was received as king by the Irish. 
Reinforced repeatedly by his brother, he had 
penetrated to the walls of Dublin ; famine alone 
constrained him to retreat, and to risk his all on 
the &te of one day ; he fell a ^lcdm to his ardent 
valour, and was found among the dead at the 
battle of Dundalk. 

Hostilities were still carried on between 

^*jg • the Scots and English with unremitting 

ardour. The pope thought himself called 

upon to put a stop to the eflusion of human 

blood : he therefore proclaimed a truce, but his 

proclamation was not attended to. 

Nor wasitny truce agreed.on till 1323. Then 
the papal legates were admitted into Scotland, 
where they pronounced sentence of excommu- 
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QicatiGn agaimt Biuceandthe Scots* The ba- 
rons justified their defence of their liberties* 

Their reqionstrance had its effect at Rome. 
The holy father felt that Edward had great share 
o£ the blame in the calamities of the war* 

-It was however again r^iewed^ and the truce 
of thirteen years ws^s not concluded till after two 
campaigns more. During this suspension of 
hostilities, Robert obtained absolution from the 
sentence of excommunication, <aiid crushed a 
conspiracy at home : but on the deposition of 
king Edward, he renewed the war^ wrested at 
length from England a solemn renunciation of 
all claims on Scotland, and secured a peace by 
marrying his son David to Josoi, sister to Ed- 
ward III. 

Thus ended the glorious conflict of Robert fior 
the independence (^ his crown, after a reign of 
twenty-four years* 



CHAPTER VL 
JF'rom Robert the Bruce to Qt*een Mary*. 

THE succeeding minority dooms as . -. 
usual the state to new calamities* '^* r^' 
David lost an excellent regent, in the David. 
person of Randolph ; and found soon a 
rival in the person of Edward, son of John Ba- 
UdI, who, supported by the English, invaded the 
kingdom, was proclumed king, and like 
his father did homa^ as vassal of Eng« ' * 
land. ^^ 
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The English aoyereign expelled David, his 
own brother-in-law, who with his queen found 
refuge in France* 

Edward Baliol still treading in his Other's 

footsteps, by dismembering his kingdom in fk- 

vour of the English, lost the hearts of -his friends. 

David returned from France, repulsed Ba- 

1342. ^^°^> ^^^ was himself taken prisoner near 

' Durham. 

Baliol resigned his claims to Edward, 
J ' ^' who soon after acknowledged king David, 
and restored him to liberty on condition 
of paying a great ransom. There happened nO 
event of importance during the remaining years 
of this reign but the league entered into by the 
two nations. 

David made rodm for Robert II. grand- 
j^'^j * son of Bruce,, and the first king of tht 
Rob. II. Stuart femily. 

The war with England was renewed^ 

and continued with little interruption, and with 

less national advantage to the end of this reign. 

Robert III. was in vain summoned to 

' ' do homage for his crown to Henry IV. 

Rob. HI. He invaded England, but his forces were 

routed. He learns to his sorrow that 

his eldest son was starved to death by his unclfej 

the duke of Albany ; and wishing to secure his 

surviving child James, made him embark for 

France. 

His ill-fated stars threw the prince into the 
hands of hb enemies, and the father falls a prey 
to his grit^f, on being told of his son's captivity 
in the tower of London. 
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I . James still remained in the hands of ^ 

king Heniy, after many fruitless negoci- j' ' 
ations ; and the regency of the duke of j^mcs I. 
Albany, his uncle, the murderer of his 
i brother, was recognized in Scotland. 

The accession of Henry V. did not mitigate 

the hardships of his fate. James was more 

closely confined, and even led with the English 

army into France. 

I When at length, after a long captivity restor- 

I ed to his kingdom, he ruled with firmness and 

I even with severity, for the space of thirteen years, 

whai he was bari>arously assassinated. 

The murderers of this virtuous prince 
did not escape due punishment : but '' 
the effects of the crime could not be pre- 
vented. 

New broils attended the minority of 
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James II. only seven years old, on his 
accession. The paHiament divided the 
power between two nobles, who quarrelled about 
the possession of the king's person ; the prince 
passed from the chancellor to the governor ; and 
from the governor back to the chancellor, by 
means of the -queen-mother. 

Both united gainst the turbulent and power- 
ful earl of Douglas ; biit unable to cope with 
him in the field, they allured him by ftiir promi- 
ses to the capital, where certain and immediate 
death awaited him and his brother. 

At the age of fourteen, the young'king 
assumed the reins of government, was re- ' 
conciled to the heir of £>ouglas, but em- 
broiled the whole nation in his quarrel with the 
chancellor and governor. 



« 

Englfoidt jcaloiis of tke uncmge til Jkunes 
with Maiy of Gtielders, renewed the war, but j 

on losing the batUe oi Suk, listened to propoBtilft i 

for a truce- 

About the.tuiie of the kin^s marriage, which 
was performed with rojral pomp, Dooglas finding 
bis interest at court decline, retired into France* 

James after rendermg justice to his injured 
subjects, and destro3ring the castle of Douglas, 
received the earl again into favour. 
. But fining him not contented with the rank 
of the first subject, and provoked by his insolent 
language, the king stabbed the earl with his own 
hand, regardless of a safe conduct gnnted by 
himself. 

This Was followed^ as might be expected, by 
a civil war, which was no sooner got over, when 
another arose* 

Harmony being at length restored, and the 
Iruce with England again prolonged, the delusive 
prospect of happiness appeared for a moment. 
But the war soon recommenced against £ng<£ 
land ; and when the earl of Huntly arrived in the 
camp, a fatal salute was given by the royal artil- 
lery, when one of the cannons bursting, carried 
off, in the flower of bis age, this loving monarch « 

from his affectionate people. 

The minority of James III. com- 

'^^' mences with adjusting the difference 
Tames ill. between the party of the queen his 
mother, a lady of magnanimity and 
vigour, and Kennedy, a bishop of acknowledged 
merit. Their mutual friends were put in pos- 
session of the prince's person. 



I . But tlie mttioii'lad soon talstmcat the death of 

both ; and the contest for. poweT was warmly 

I carried on between the Boyds and the Kennedys* 

After his marriage with fair Mai^aret of Den- 

mark$ the king gave himself up to astrology, and 

I through jealousy made away with his own bix>- 

ther, die eaii of Mar, while the duke of Ati* 
bany, the other brother, escaped to France* 

; The latter was invited to England, now again 

I at war with their northern neighbours, and soon 

j took the title of Alexander, king of Scotland, by 

I the gift of Edward. 

To make good this infamqus transaction, En- 

f;lish forces marched to the borders, whither 
ames also repaired, but to his cost. His discon- 
i ien^ nobles rise up against him, they put his 

!• vile minions to death before his eyes, conduct 

it their sovereign to Edinbui^h Castle, and disband 

the army. 

Albany marched straight to Edinburgh ; a 
treaty was concluded : he returned to his allegi- 
ance, and to his brother's &vour. 

The English then retired, and the liberated 
king committed many of the nobles to the prison 
which he had just left* 

The reconciliation between the brothers was 
neither sincere nor lasting. Albany again with- 
drew to England ; but a fresh confederacy was 
formed against James : the rebels prevailed on 
the king's son, the young duke of Rothsay, to 
head their army. 

An engagement took place near Bannockbum; 
the king lost courage at first onset : in his flighty 
he was thrown fram his horse^ said carried to the 
Vol. XXI. G 
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first hovel) mrhcre he was stabbedto' thelieart by 
naeof the insurgents. 

A prince be^^^s his reign with a bad 

J • g^* grace, when at the head of insurgents. 

James IV. J^nies IV. catted at once to justify and 

to punish the death of his king, to 

mmvr himself guilty, or to disgrace the memory 

of a fether, felt himself more inconsolable for 

the part he acted, than elevated by h» new 

^gnity. 

The gallant admiral Wood displayed hi&loyalty 
equally by accepting English aid to avenge his 
king, as by conquering these faithless allies be- 
come lawless i^rates. In vain ^id king Henry 
send other ships to resent the injury. Wood with 
two vessels takes the three sent against him, as h^ 
had formerly taken ^ve. 

James continued to feel the most lively remorse 
for the share he had taken in the mbellion that 
occasioned his father's death. He is said to have 
undertaken several pilgrimages on that account, 
and to have worn an iron chain on his body, to 
tvhich he added fe new link every year of his 
life. 

After a short interruption, a seven years truce 

Jiras agreed upon between England and Scotland : 

on English princess was givenintnarriage to the 

Scottish sovereign, and peace for some 

fl* 7*' time secured. • 

' ^ '^ The nav>' of Scollaftd seemed at this 

time to make a considerable figure ; a squadron 
was sent into the North Seas to the aid of John, 
king of Denmark ; the Flemish and Dutch were 
next chastised for insulting the wy^tflag; a fresh 
war was rashly entered into against Henry VIII. 



brother o£ Jianie«*s QEUBen, at ihetfistigaliion^rf' 
the French court. Notwitbs^ndmg the «dy.ice of 
his best cpunsellors, and the intreaties of hi& 
queen, James leads ait army agai»»l England ^ 
wliere, at the memorable battlcj of Flowden-* 
fields, he lost the flower of his nobilityt and his 
own life^ as lias been mentioned in the Englisb 
part of thia history* 

It is extraordinary that no advan* 
tage was taken by Henry of the death "V iir* 
of idog Iames». ai^d oi the infancy of jamee V. 
hisscm. 

MargateQ Hetiry^s stsb^, being regent and 
guaidianby her liHshand's will, was not attacked 
by her bvothen She accepted the aid cdT som« 
teadifig men ; but being ddivered of a soOf she 
soon afterwards took the earl of Arraa for her 
weend husba^Kk 

TheDukeof Aibany».theii in France) 
was elected regept in her steads He y'}:' 
ruled for some time without reproach, 
«id defeated, the machinations against his power*- 
But having put to death the ea,rl of Hume and 
his brother, who were intriguing against him, his 
authority daily declmed : on his return from 
France, whither he had gone for his own afTairs^ 
be found his deputy murdered ; so that, despair- 
ing of restoring order, he finally retired to his 
country* 

The young king was now called upon to as* 
sume the government at the oge of thirteen : 
with a council of eight, which was soon discard^ 
ed by the earl of Angu% one of the number. 
Impatient of controul, James shook off the yoke 
of his coiificil ; he proceeded with steadiness and 
prudence to administer justice, and to regulate 
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the state. He had> howeTer, the mi&fortune to 
displease his nobles by some procee^ngs they 
deemed severe. 

Henry VIII. proposed an interview with his 
nephew at York, in order to induce him to em- 
brace the protestant religion ; but provoked at a 
refusal, he invaded Scotland. The nobles assem* 
bled reluctantly their forces to repel ; but when 
called to pursue the invaders, they refused to 
march beyond their borders. 

The indignant sovereign disbanded his forces, 
and retired. In order to revive his spirits, an 
inroad was planned on the western boilers, but 
the king despising and distrusting his nobles^ 
gave the command to a man of less note. 

Provoked at this insult, the troops refused to 
fight at the Raid of Solway Moss. 10,000 
X ?44 ^^^ ^^^^ down their arms before SOO En* 
glishmen, without striking a blow. 

These sad tidings broke the proud heart of 
James. He refused from that moment to take 
any sustenance, and, after languishing some 
days, expired in the 31st year of his age. 



CHAPTER VII. 

J!'rom the Birth of Queen Mary to her Return 
from France* 

WE are now come to the most memo- 
^ ^ rable era of the Scottish history,. 

ij4a. whether we consider the civil or the reli- 
gious state of the nation, and the import* 



ant change that occuc^ in both. 
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The reader need not be told that Wspeak of the 
reformation, whieh, in its operation connecting 
itself with other causes, produced a total change in 
the political and religious system of Europe. The 
circumstances which brought about this remarka^ 
ble 6vent in other countries contributed, no doubt, 
to produce the same effect in Scotland. The chief 
of these seems to have been the wealth of the 
church. Though the laiety had contributed bf 
their own profuseness to raise the clergy from 
poverty to riches and splendor,' yet they began to 
look with a jealous eye on their possessions* On 
the other hand, it is not peculiar to the clergy to 
be corrupted by riches, which naturally lead to an 
indolent and licendous life. An immoral and 
opulent clergy gradually became the object of 
contempt, envy, and hatred ; and their doctrines 
were contested no less than their authority* la 
Scotkind, the state of religion, previous to the re- 
formation, was nearly the same as in other coun- 
tries. The clergy, secular and regular, held by 
the gift of kings and nobles, several lands which 
their industry had rendered the most productive 
of any in the kingdom : our modem historians* 
do them the justice to confess that they were die 
best subjects in Europe ; the one half of the pub- 
lic burthens and taxes was paid by them ; they 
even advised James V. to resume the grants pre- 
judicial to the crown, and made him a gratuitous 
offer of 50,000 crowns a year. 

The.same king, when urged by his uncle Henry 
VIII. to seize the revenues of the abbeys after his 
example, replied—** what need I take them into 
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my handsf when I may have any thing I can re- 
quire of them ; for sure I s^n, there is not an ab- 
)>ey in Scotland at this hour but would chearfuUy 
g^ve me whatever I want ; and if there be abuses 
in them^ I will reform them, for there be a great 
many good." 

Whatever we may think of the bigotry of those 
times, it is remarkable that the incroachments of 
the Roman pontiff were always resisted by the go- 
vernment and church of Scotland, nor was ever 
any money collected in the realm, even for the 
crusades, but by a free gran^ of the state. 

The Scots seem not to have kept pace with 
other nations, either in their enthusiasm for the 
holy wars or in their implicit submission to the 
decrees of the Vatican. When Henry VIII. was 
excommunicated by the pope, and his subjects 
absolved from their allegiance, it does not appear 
that James, his nephew, ever dreamt of preferr- 
ing his claim to the crown of England on such 
weak grounds. Ignorance no doubt was very pre*- 
valent : printing was in its infancy-— books still 
very rare ; and incessant wai*s checked the pro- 
gress of all learning : but whatever knowledge 
there was, the churchmen had it. If we may cre- 
dit sir Ralph Sadler, the English minister at the 
court of James, " To be plain with you," says 
he, '^ I see none among them that hath any such 
agility of wit, gravity, learning, or experience ; 
so that the king, as far as I can perceive, is of 
force driven to use the bishops and his clergy as 
his only ministers. — ^They be the men of wit and 
polity I see here."— But what has most disgrac- 
ed the annals of every nation, of every age, of 
every religion, is the spirit of persecution ; and 
•f this charge, we cannot absolve Scotland. 
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.Popcryj prelacy, and presbytery, each in its 
turn hath had its mart) re ; each its bloody per- 
secutors. 

Hkherto there had been no conflict of opinion, 

and of course no bloodshed ; if we except two 

foreigners, the one from England, a disciple of 

' WickiefF, the other from Bohemia, a follower of 

I Hus. 

[ In the reign of James L certain dissenters, cal- 

f led Lollards, were apprehended while dispersing 

f their tenets ; among which was one directed 

[ against the regal power, which they pretended 

' had been abolished by Christ : yet such was the 

lenity of the government, that they were dis- 
5 missed with a gentle reprimand.* 

» Under James V. the doctrines of the reforma- 

J tion were first broached in Scotland. John Knox, 

I . - a disciple of Calvin, if not the first, was at Icfast 
^ considered as the leader among the protestant 

I preachers. Their success, it would appear, was 

pretty considerable ; yet the only act of severity 
in the annals of that reign is the trial of sir John 
; Borthwic for heresy. He was outlawed for non- 

appearance, and actually burnt in efiigy. This 
sentence cost dear to Hamilton, the judge, who 
{uronounced it : for the infant party had already 
influence enough to bring him to the scaflblcf, 
under pretence that he had conspired the death 
of the king. After this event, the adherents of 
the old and new religion continued to live under 
the same government, if not at peace, at least 
not in open warfare* 
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Many causes concurred to keep matters in tbis 
state till the death of James V« The reformers 
could only insure to themselves, by a peaceable 
deportment, that toleration and connivance which 
they stood in need of to propagate their tenets, 
the established clergy sought to recover the fa- 
vour of the people by gentleness ; and wished to 
use first all the arts of persuasion to reclaim their 
vrandering floek* Both parties were doubtful of 
their strength, and each dreaded to encounter a 
formidable antagonist. These might lose their 
dignity and benefices ; those might forfeit their 
liberties and lives. Add to this, as a late ingeni- 
ous writer remarks, that the reformation took its 
rise among the clergy themselves. Knox was a 
priest, as had been Wickleffand Hus long before 
him. Buchanan had been bred among the friars, 
and is it not to the jealousy of a German monk 
that we owe that spark which raised such a con- 
flagration in Europe ? A reformation of abuses 
was desired by every good priest ; and such a re- 
form as the protestants proposed must have been 
highly acceptable to those who vnshed to get rid 
of the unnatural yoke of celibacy, and hoped to 
perpetuate the enjoyment of their benefices in 
their own &miiy. For all these reasons the re- 
formation went quietly forward for many years, 
and the persecutions which did occur were com- 
paratively few, and of short duration^ 

Mary, Queen of Scots, was bom a few days 
before her father's death. The disasters of her 
reign began and ended only with her life. Civil 
and religious dissensions immediately broke out 
under the specious pretexts of love of truth and 
liberty. Independent of conscientious motives, 
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whichit is illiberal to refuse to either party, the 
ancient religion of the country had not only all 
the force of early habits and prejudices of educa- 
tion in its favour: it was further supported by the 
wealth and dignity of its prelates, by the influ- 
ence of the queen Dowager, and all the interest 
of France. The new doctrines were countenan- 
ced by the powerful monarch who had separated 
England from the papal see ; and were not a 
little furthered, we may suppose, by the love of 
change and novelty in many, by the hopes of 
booty in the nobles, and by the simplicity of the 
multitude* 

Scotland, at this eventful period, becomes the 
field for the two parties to try their strength ; and 
the old or new doctrines prevail according as 
French or English politics are predominant. 

Cardinal Beaton, a man of talents, aspired to 
the office of Regent ; but the earl of Arran, 
though of inferior parts, was preferred, as a friend 
to the i-eformed doctrine, and his first step was 
to agree to a proposed marriage between the son 
of Henry VIII. and the young queen.* It was 
even stipulated that at ten years of age she 
should be sent to England. 

This treaty met with the opposition it deserved) 
especially from the Cardinal, who was on that ac- 
count confined as a prisoner. The national spirit 
was raused against the alliance with England, 
and the regent could only save himself from ruin 



• It appears from sir Ralph Sadler's letters that several 
■obles received pensions from Henry. Angus had lool. a 
month, but demanded aooL for the party. 
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by changing . ades, asid tsd^mg part wkb ih» 
cardinal^ and the fiiends of France. 

The apostacy of Arran, who publicly abjured 
the tenets of the reformatioD) was in some degree 
compensated by the accession of Lenox to that 
party. 

This young nobleman had returned from 
France with a view to counteract the regent and 
the Engtish interest, but finiMng himself slighted 
by the cardinal, he retired into England, srfter a 
fruitless attempt to disturb the govemmeiirt by 
force of arms. 

The cardinal now ruled both the regent and 
the realm. ' The king of England alienate the 

minds of the Scottish natiop more than 
T544. ^^^^> ^y landing forces at Leith, and lay* 

ing that town and Edinburgh in ashesk^ 
A peace, however, was soon after condtided. 
" Hitherto we find the reformers, by their morti* 
fications and austerities, enckavouring to resem- 
ble the first propagators of Christianity :'they had 
sttffered wi^ a spirit sa nearly resemb^ng the 
patience and fortitude of the first martyrs, that 
more were converted than terrified by those 
spectacles.'* Happily for the reformation its 
spirit was still under some restraint. It had not 
yet attained firmness and vigour sufficient to 
overturn the established religion. " Under 
such circumstances any attempt towards action 
must have been feital to the protestant doctrines s 
and it is no small proof of the authority as well 
a« the penetration of the heads of the party, 
that they were able to restrain the zeal of a fiery 
and impetuous people, till that critical and ma* 



tiure juncture) when every step they took was 
decisive and successful."^ 

Wishart is described to us as a man of primi- 
tive " sanctity, a popular preacher of such can- 
dour and sweetness of temper, f" that the cardki- 
al^s life had been more than once in danger by his 
attempting to apprehend him. This gave rise 
to the many reports that he was a party in the 
plot to murder the cardinal. 

That such a plot was by this time formed, can 
admit of no dispute ; for it appears by Sadler's 
letters and other evidences, that the chief person 
in the conspiracy had a correspondence with the 
English ministry. 

Dr. M^Kenzie, in his life of Wishart, men- 
tions a letter, dated April 1 7, 1 544, from the 
earl of Hertford to king Henry : the stile and 
manner of which bear great marks of authen- 
ticity. That the reader may judge for himself, 
we shall give it in a note. ^ 



• The penetration of the Scottish historian has then 
discovered, and his candour avows, that our first reform- 
ers, who complained so loudly of papal tyranny, wanted 
not the will hut the power of dealing with others not as 
they would be dealt by. The clergy of every sect and of 
every age have been nearly the same : severity and perse* 
cution have ever been practised by those who preached up 
the meekness of the gospel : but the principle which con- 
demns the execution of Wishart, wiU never justify the 
assassination of Beaton.— -Robertson. 

f Guthrie. 

i ** This day arrived from Scotland Mr. Wishart, who 
brought me a letter from my lord Brinston, and according 
to his request, I have taken order of the repair of the said 
Mr. Wishart to your majesty, for the delivery of such 
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If this lettqc^bo att|^tic4t.c:wxyu)d i^i^dr 
that the famous martyr^ Wishart, w^. brought 
to the stake oo other ci\arge3 beside bis adher- 
ence to the new opiniqps. As we have not the 
particulars of 'his trial, nor any impartial history 
of the time% .we must ieave the matter unde- 
cided. 

The certain (act is, that cardinal Beaton, armed 
with the laws of the land, tried and executed 
him at St. Andrew's* 

At his death, he is said to have been endowed 
with the spirit of pix)phecy, and to have foretold, 
that within a few days, the cardinal should '^ lie 
low ;" " and that the wrath of God should seiz^ 
shortly not only on t;hat wicked man who was 
loi"d of the castle, but also on the city," 

This prophecy, by whatever spirit it was dic- 
tated, was in fact very soon fulfilled.* " Private 
revenge, inflamed and sanctified by a false zeai 
for religion," impelled Norman Leslie, with fif- 



letters as he hath to your majesty, from the lord Brinston ; 
and also for the said declaration of his credence, which, as 
I can perceive by him, consisteth of two points ; one in 
the laird of Grange, late treasurer of Scotland, the master 
of Rothes, the earl of Rothes, his eldest son, and Joho 
Chartres, who would attempt either to apprehend or to 
slay the cardinal at some time when he should pass through 
the Fife land, as he doth sundry times to St. Andrew's ; 
and io case they can so apprehend him, will deliver him 
up to your Majesty ; which attempt, he says, they woul4 
enterprize, if they knew your majesty's pleasure therein ; 
and what supportation and maintenance your majesty will 
minister unto them, after the execution of the sane, in 
case they should be pursued afterwards by any other 
enemies."— iSTW/i&'x HUtory of SioiUnd^ /. 44. 
* Robertson. 



teen coa^^dteftftes^ to etniet tliees&tte <yf St* An- 
drew's, where, alter timiing out the doifiestics 
one by ohe, they ^msed their way into the prclate*i 
apartmcs^t, «ad rufthiiig itpon him, tliey ^oonded 
Inm with 'severad t^wSf 

But Mehil, a 9i»£^ serious person, says Knox, 
rebfiked hiscompanioos for their wantofdccorom 
and a proper solemnity in executing tiieir pur- 
pose : steppmg up to him with much gravity, he 
fdomly exhorted him to repent of his sins, protest- 
ed that he had no kind of enmity to his person, 
ta*d then very deliberately ran him twice through 
the body. His example was followed by 
the other conspirators; and the cardinal ex- j ' ^* 
piped with rtiese Words—" I am a priest." 

Thus fell Beaton, undeniably a man of eminent 
talents, and public spirit, as free from vice as any 
man in the age, station, and circumstances in 
which he live^. He had persecuted a few, and 
but a very few of the leading men among the re- 
formers : but in this he had done no more than 
Calvin, in burning Servetus at Geneva. He had 
done what the established law of the land, and of 
every land in those days authorized him to do. 

Such persecution was no doubt wicked and 
cruel ; but can the error be in Beaton, and not 
rather in the blindness of the age and of maiitdnd 
in general ? * 

Pity it is for the honour of the reformation, thi* 
the meek Melvil, who, nwth the dagger in his hand, 
so piously exhorts to repentance, sho.ifldannounce~ 
this death as a judgment for Wishart's execution. 
Pity that the apostolic Knox should hasten totake 
refuge among the murderers, and seem thereby 
to make a common cause wiUi them. 

Vol. XXI. H 
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The tcon8{RHratoi*aoonaeioii»t)f tevkigiDomimt^ 
ed a mo&t uojustifiaUie «i^b, dQtermi»e< u> keep 
possession of the castk at a place o£«eourUy,4iU 
^e expeded a&d perhaps praoiifled afisistance 
from England should arriy«« They MFeie joined by 
about 150 men ; and fie^og the regem's son in 
the cardinal's dweititig^ Hiey •considered him as an 
hostage for their eafety» 

Mone y and pBOYimna were aeut by king Hen- 
ry ; and the casde waa eoabted to stand atu^ge of 
iBive months^ which coDcluded by a trtice and pro- 
mise of pardon. It is with reluctance we confess 
that the protestant party seem «gain to depart 
from that peaceable and regular demeanour which 
so justly asCoDishes Dr. Robertson ; who can dis* 
caver no inHasame af a viokuian rf public order or 
4ranquiility^ proceeding from that aect ; none where 
they transgress those bounds of duty which the lamf 
prescribes to subjects^ 

Innocent 'Or guilty, it is. no good precedent to 
#esist with (^xsa force the civil power ; and ao 
unan ought to be judge in his own cause. No 
sbe«(} for religion-*«^not even the presence of KnoK 
himself could hancdfy sudv proceedings : and how- 
ever great we may consid^ the blessings of a re- 
formation^ we cannot excuse the means made use 
of to introduce it. 

r From this eve»t, the adversaries of the protest- 
ant religion derive a specious'plea for endeavour- 
ing ta crush it by 6>pce as a system, .netting QUA 
with the subvei-sion of civil order, as well as of the 
iegal ecclesiastic-estal^B&hment. 

But to return — ^Heniy VIII. the worthy as- 
«o«i^te'aad ppotcctor of th? heroes in the ca^le, 



is snatched itwa them If^^deodii^ and teft 
to stand a siege^ theyj an obliged txk s«r- j * ^] 
render to the Franeh cemmander* Their^ *i 
livesi were granted tbeni^but they Mwre exiled t^ 
France, and with them the zealoas Knox. 

The duke of Sotnerset, guardbEin of Edwani 
VI. invaded Scotland^ and finding the army of 
the regent advantageously posted near Pinkey, 
decoy ^ them fDomtteiv Bhuadoiv and with' the 
advantage of the -gcoondy and the fife fsona his 
fieet, gained a t^ocdy victory, having ^iain above 
10,000 men. 

Notwithstanding this success, the English 
evacuated Scotiand^ retaining oaJy a few Tone ^ 
and so far from gaining their fibjcet of oUr^ng 
the Scots to consent to the proposed marriage, 
they drOTe them to the despetste resolutioa of 
throwing the crown and the. princess into the 
hand of the French mtmarch** 
i I« v«iadiid.a few patriots remonstrate against 
SKchiK measure) tending to reader Scotland, a 
province: of Frances . An union witii England 
was' rejected with disdttin by a high spiiited peo» 
pie not accustomed to he dictated <to f and ^ 
a connection with France was ' Ibrmed , ,\g,^ 
through tlie interest of the queen: Dow- 
ager and her party. 

Accordingly, the young queem then only. six 
years of age, was sent vrithout delay imo France^ 
Meanwh^ French troops w^v sent to tbaaid of 



• After Henry*8 deaths |hc coa^ij-atori e^t/^ed in|o a 
formal treaty with the English government, agreeing to 
«upport the match, and were promised considerable pen- 
sions. 
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the^ Scots/ after ^ucces^llfattacldttg Haddtng^ 
ton, sUkI other small forts in the hands of the 
English, rendered themselves obnoxions to the 
pfeople by their insolence and tapadousness. 

The queen-mother now began to set on foot 

new Intrigues, with a design of Stipfdknting the 

regent, who was at feist indttced to resign 

liSi ^" office for which his inconstancy and 

^ kresohition totally dbqualified him. 

The queen's regency ccnnmenced with the im- 
politic appointment of foreigners to several posts 
of trust and honour, to the great dissatisfaction of 
the natives. They reskted more effectually an 
intended land-tax for the support of a regular 
body of troops ; and the- eflbrts of the regent to . 
draw them into a war with England at the soltct'*- 
tatioiiof France^ 

The marriage of the Dauphin %vith the 
^ g queen of Scotbaid was home to be cele* 

^^ ' bratedi Etghe members were deputed 
§eom the Scottish partiament to Fe|ire8ettt tim 
iiation : a majority oif them were of the reforaet) 
retigiOA; fipr duringtlie reign of qaeea Mary of 
England, parses had agnn ckanf^ their mea- 
sures* The protestants courted by the queexw 
regent, favoured the marnage with the Dauphin; 
and the exiles outlawed, for the dealh of Beaton^ 
had been recalled at the intercession of tlie 
French king. 

Mary of En^nd, seeatous in the (^>po»te side, 
might have easily been brought to set aside her 
sister frfuBauetn, anw lo nave aeKnowiecigewr ' 
right of Mary Stuart to the English throne the 

The commissioners, agreeable to their instruc- 
tions from Paiiiament, obtained whatever they 
asked at the French court for preserving the na^ 



to the finnUy of H^ungtUtop, f^ng the issue of 
queen Maiy. . . . . 

But a secret transaction, which ba§ since, com^ 
to light, displays all the treachery and.infainy of 
France* It appears.that the youpg princess bad 
been prevailed on to sign Qertain papers, by 
whicb failing her own issue, sheglves to the king 
of France all right to the crown of Scotland ; 
and disavows every pron^ise to the gontrary ex- 
torted from her, as void and of no obligation. , 

The marriage was no sooner solemnized, 
which was done with royal pomp, when the Dau- 
phin applied to the deputies to aickiy>wledge him 
aaking of Scotland during his own. life* They 
had already agreed to treat hinx as such 4unng 
the marriage ; they declined proceeding any 
farther : but this point, which in the ^vent proved 
of no importance, was at last carried through 
parliament by the interest of the ^een-regent, 
notwithstanding every opposition from the family 
of Hamilton. 

Once more politic^ blended with religion^ 
were to take a new turn. The accession of queen 
Elizabeth threw again the party, of th^xeformers 
into the English interest ; and for .the same 
reason the Fi?enc}i coalesced with tbe stickl^^^s for 
the old doctrines* • 

Queen Mary had been advised to assun^e the 
asms of England, apd totquartc;r them with those 
of France and Scotland^ in her plate and furnif 
ture. . This was in fact proclaiming Elizabetb an 
usurper, and the illegitimate offspring of Henry 
Vni. A dire offence .1 from which we may? 
date the sworn enmity of Elizabe^ that nothing 
less than the blood of her riv^ qm^en cqukl 
satisfy. 

H2 
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' B]r thift It DTOuld afypear that the eoort of 
Fktoiee aimed at dethroiiiiig EKaabeth, and 
uniting both the crowns in the king Dai^hiii and 
Mtaff. We denot find any eiffisctual or even 
tdai^itible tneasurea adopted ta aceemplish an ob- 
ject c^ tcpssaX ntagnitnde and ^^cmj^ The 
queen <^ England was not icHe en her part to 
9i^)ort herself by the interest of Spain, and hy 
that of the refornoed party in Scotknd*^ 

The latter seem now to emerge from that in* 
sig^ficance which, according to titeir late fe* 
vottred historian, could ask notlnsg iisffdier than 
connivance and impunity. This thef hadt ^i^ 
joyed owing to ^le mildness and the policy of th^ 
queen regent for a long tract of year* : bot in* 
creased in number, and supported' by the powvr 
and influence of England, they Ibqnd the time 
ibr arrfa» was come* 

Knox, then at Dieppe, had an 'ixik&p* 

jt g course'by letters with Cecil, who had of^ 

' ders to fix him in Ijie interest ci Etiaa. 

beth. Before he arrived in Scotland he wrote to 

the queen regent, entreating a relbfmatkm in 

the church. 

The bishops now seriously alarmed a« tiie pw>. 
gress of hew doctrines, prevaied on the quieen 
regent to call their preachers befere the ceofict^ 
and to try them for high treasoiio 

'When the day of appearanee oaine, the prcach- 
CTS were attended with stich numbers, that tha 
queen thought proper to discharge the diet. Her 
ttioderation pl^ilcd on the heads of the x^elbr- 
mers to content themseltes with the pvt^ate 
iixefcise of their Miglon tW they xoiddaee what 
lurn affairs would take. 

Knox was highly offended at this luketoarmnes^ 



and prenndkd callie iiabieai«ii'«&d ge9tlem«i of 
wdght to eoter into tiua asaoiciation fi» HMtnt^ng 
and aAvaodng the re&rmatum la Scotkody in the 
Qime of the m^^sty of God and his eongreg^b^p^ 

Heiieefi»rward tbey wero dUtiiiguished by th« 
fiatne of the LokI& of the Congregatloo* . 

The above association was called the . ^ 
eovmmUy and is the fivst in order of the ,' ' 
leagues fomDed under that name* It is 
thereby ondained "to read publicly the fessona 
from the book of Common Prayier in all par^ 
churches by the curate ^or^ in case of their iaefusal» 
by Uke 3nost qualified in the paiislu" This may 
appear like inlroduckig anew, mode of irorshipby 
oompulsatory means and without legal AuthQnt}v 
But they had not yet disclaimed alLcivil power : for 
Ihey add) ^ that it is thought necessary that doc^ 
trinC) preaching and interpretation of scriptures^ 
be' had and used privii^lcly, while afterward that 
God move the prince to.gmnt pubUc preaching 
by £uthfid and true ministers*" 

The ecclesiastical establishment, thus threateor 
ed with ail entire overthrow^ made a last dying 
effort to prolong its existence ; and notwithstand* 
ki§^ the moderation of the regent and of the arch« 
biskop) they were induced to inflict e^emplju^ 
^miiimeiit aa one rffractory priegft;} in order U> 
strike terror into the whole party* 

Bui tbe stake at .which this last victim . ex- 
pired, proved to be the fun^nl pile of that r^^ 
gloA it was intended to support* The lords 9^ 
the congregation forthwith applied to the queeli, 
demviding a relbrraation*^ Satisfied with their 1^1- 
«eption> they preaented the bke.demaodj^ totJ^e 
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convention of the clergjcy who dismissed ihem 
with insults and threats* 

Exaspecated at this treatment, they prepared a 
petition to parliament, demanding that the judg-^ 
ment of the clergy should be set aside, and that 
of the secular power decide in matters of reli" 
gion. 

This petition, however, not being presentedt 
a protest was ofl^red, which looked like a defiance 
of civil authority, and was not suffered to be en« 
tered upon the public records* 

The regent now invited the ablest of the clergy 
to consult about the means of reforming the 
church : at this convocation, the demands of the 
congi*egation wei^ again rejected. 

Their expostulations with the queen had no 
better success ; she ordered Knox to be appre- 
hended for preaching in public at Perth, as 
Methven a baker was doing in Dundee* Her or- 
ders were disobeyed, and public preaching conti* 
nued : all the protestant ministers were then cited 
to appear before her at Stirling. 

Alarmed for the lives of their leaders, and for 
the existence of their religion, the protestants 
collected to the number of several thousands, and 
sent intii^ation to the queen, from Perth, that 
they were come in a body to stand or fall with 
their ministenu 

Her majesty on receiving this message, averse 
to shedding the blood of a heedless rabblci 
thought it prudent to temporize : she is said to 
have promised to stop all proceedings against the 
new clergy, if the people would quietly disperse. 

This promise, however, she did not scruple tQ 
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violate on h&irhig obtained her puipoee : Ibr she 
caused the ministers to be outlawed for non^ip* 
pearaftce. It is hard to say which of Uie pro- 
ceedings is inost to blame, the defiance of civil 
authority on one hand, or the vMation of a pro- 
mise on the other. 

But when both parties proceed to such kf^th% 
the breach must pro^ irreparable* Indignant at 
such a treatment from the queen> Knox movnl- 
ed the pu^it at Perth, and by his fomus ha^ 
langue so inflamed the minds of the mulikitude, 
that they immediately began to puU down every 
vestige of idolatry, and to destroy all the appara* 
tna mr mass, &c* all the convents in the town 
were phmdered and destroyed, andthehoety was 
kft. to the poor as an ehceuragement* 

Other places followed immediately 0ie exanfrf 
pie of P^rth, and the most vevieraUeiSBibries were 
levelled to the grcmnd* 

The queen, oi^ receiviog this intdligeiice, has- 
tened towards Perth witii seven thousand French 
and Scottish troops. ; but finding the reformers 
ready to oppoae hcr> an agreement was entered 
into, by wMch the town of Perth was surrender- 
ed to the regent on coo^tions of indeminity fet 
the past, and of excki&ng French troops fimm 
the town. 

At the same time a second covenant was en* 
tered into by the reformers, obliging themsi^es 
to take up arms in defence of their civil and relW 
gibus liberty, should the ccmditions of the agree* 
nient be again violated by the regent* 

Tfe^ occasion did not Mk to present itself very 
sdcftr.' . The; queto did not stand to the terma (^ 
her agreement ; she was of course forsaken by 



Uicr earl 4>f Argyle and the prior of St Andfews, 
wHo jdhied the insurgents now at St. Andrews, 
demolishing convents and pillaging churches*. 
Troops on both sides were put in motion. 

Aftef a short truce, the reforaners laid siege to 
Perth, which they forced to capitulate ; they? 
seized upon Stirling, and without striking a blow, 
tock possession of the capital. Their progress^ 
was every where marked by the destruction of 
religious houses and the devastion of churches* 

The queen allowing some time for their first 
«rdour to co6l, and the multitude to disperse^ 
marched in the night against Edinburgh, which 
was given up to her on terras of allowing the 
public exercise of the reformed religion through- 
out the kingdom, and of admitting of n<H)e else 
in the capital* 

About this time Francis, the husband of Mary, 
succeeded to the throne of France* 

The duke of Chatelherault joined the congre- 
gation, and a third covenant was entei^d into,^ 
whereby the referaiers bound themselves not tot 
treat with the regent but by commoi^ consent* 

The queen receiving succours from France^ 
fortified the town of Leith. The congregation 
having attacked it unsuccessfully, caUed a con*- 
vention to represent a parliament, and there de- 
prived the queen mother of the regency* 

Necessity obliged them, however,^ to retiw? 
firom Edinburgh, and to solicit aid from England* 
Elizabeth's, first supply of one thousand pounds 
fell into the hands of the queen regent : bttt BXt 
English fleet soon appeared in the Firth t^' co- 
operate with the reformers, and a considerable 
l^nd army marched to their retief. 
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The qu«i»n ratified inta Edi&burgti Castk 
^here, seized with her last illnessy she sent for 
the leaders of the congregation, la whom she 
recommended obedience to her daughter) and 
with abundanice of tears she prayed for forgive- 
ness to all that offended her, and a^ed to be 
foi^vea of. those she had offended. 

Next day this worthy princess expired, a vic- 
tim to the treachery anid ambition of her own &r 
mily ; ibrced against her own better sense to have 
recourse to violent measures against the refor- 
mers, whose conduct was far from being irf«* 
proachable. 

After an intricate negociation, peace . ^. 
¥ras at last agreed to, on terms of eva- '^' 
gating Scotland both by Fi^nch and 
English troops. 

In this treaty, the power of declaring war or 
making peace, was allowed to the queen only 
with consent of the thr«e estates. The govern- 
ment in the queen's absence was lodged in the 
hands of a. council chosen partly by the crown, 
and partly by the estates, out of twenty-four no- 
minated by the latter. A parliament was held 
for deciding other weighty matters. 

Tliis parliament was accordingly convened : 
they easily over-ruled the difficulty that there was 
in having no person to represent the king and 
queen. A confession of faith drawn up by the 
ministers waa approved of. The prelates, overaw- 
od by the number and violence of their oppo^ 
ftents, observed a strict silence, which was con- 
strued into an avowal of the badness of their 
cim^e. 

The mass was abolished ; sayera or hearers i>f 
mass were for the first fault to suffer confiscation 



of aH their goods, besides a discretionary eo!^ 
ral puttishmetit: for the second, banishment, and 
for the third, death. ^ Such strangers were men 
lit that tinae to the spirit of toleration and the 
laws of humanity, 'and with such indecent haste 
did the rery persons, who had just escaped the ri- 
gour of ecclesiastical tyranny, proceed to imitate 
those examples of severity of which they tfiem- 
selves had so justly contplained."* 

Thus far the ministry found no dtfficuity in 
procuring the concurrence of parliament ; but 
when it came to be considered to whose share 
should fall the riches of the church, we find the 
zealous Knox to have been wholly outwitted. 
The nobles had as great a desire as he could have 
for the booty ; and his pretensions to the ty thes, 
&c. were treated as a pious dream. We cannot 
but allow that such exorbitant claims came with 
a bad grace from those who had continually re- 
proached the clergy with their love of riches, 
and with all its concomitant evils. 

Happily for the successors of Knox, they have 
been to this day kept against their will, within 
the bounds of mediocrity; a circumstance which 
renders them at present the most respected and 
the least corrupt of any clerical body in the 
universe. 

It was, however, settled that one third of the 
church revenue should be set apart for the sup- 
port of the presbyterian clergy. From this con- 
tribution none were exempt, but the nobles of the 
congregation, who had contrived to secure ma- 
ny of the church lands. 

The convention or parliament, by thus inter- 
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fering whh religious estafilis!ntt€!its,''had nn- 
doubtedly exceeded their ^Jowers, and departed 
from the late treaty, which reserved thes* db- 
jects for the decision of the king and queen. 

This did not, however,' prevent them from de- 
manding the royal' ratification to their proceed- 
ings. The person chosen to present this de- 
mand must have been equally obnoxious at court 
as the errand on which he was sent. Sir Jatnes 
Sandilands, from a knight of Malta, had become 
an advocate for the protestant religion ; and not 
contented veith the hope of a reward in heaven, 
had ^secured one on earth, by takings possession 
of the property of the order he bad abandoned. 
His reception was such as might have been ex- 
pected. The queen absolutely refused her con- 
sent on the al)ove grounds : but the proceedings 
required no further sanction ; they had the ap- 
probation of the majority of the nation, and had 
already been carried into execution. 

The leaders of the prqtestants seem to have 
expected such a refusal ; and in order to guard 
against the worst, they paid their court to Eliza- 
beth, to whom it is strongly surmised they offered 
the crown, "mth the hand of the earl of Arran^ 
the next in succession after Queen Mary. 

The ambassadors of England had met with 
little better success than the Scottish envoy at 
the, courtf of Francis. 

The ratification of the treaty was refused for 
similar motives : but the death of Francis, which 
happened soon after, prevented matters from 
coming to an open rupture. 

Mary was by this event left at her own dis- 
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posaly and it.WAs tbe desire and interest of all 
parties^ that she should return to her native 
country* 

Lord James, her natural brother, was deputed 
by the presbyterians, whose leader he was, and 
Leslyf afterwards biihop of Ross by the catho- 
lics, to invite their sovereign to. her kingdom. 
JLnosp had charged the deputy to give her xna- 
jesty no encouragement to hope for a toleradon 
of the mass, either public or private, within 
Scotland. 

Previous to his departure, the in&nt church, 
in order to lose no time in settling its discipline} 
had convoked an assembly. The country was 
subdivided into districts, in each of which a su- 
perintendant presided, whose odice resembled 
that of a bishop* They called out to the civil 
power for the punishment of all who worshipped 
God jp. the ancient manner, naming several pa- 
pists who still frequented the mass* The nobili- 
ty assembled by the council, dispatched ofiicers 
all over the kingdom, to summon the people to 
give an aocount of their religion. 

Another general assembly endeavoured before 
the queen's arrival to secure all the temporalities 
of the church ; and boldly declared, that << if 
they were not gratified in their demands, they 
would again take the sword of just defence into 
their hands, which after being victorious, they 
bad resigned to the civil power." This insolent 
menace had such an effectr that a solemn act was 
passed, devoting to destruction every religious 
fabric in the kingdom that had escaped the first 
rage of tlie populace* The first ncLility of the 
land) men of zeal and distinction were appointed 
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a» Worthy of ex^u^ng this glcmous deed* The 
meek preachers of the Word attended to anittiate 
the pious flock, and abbies, cathedrals, churches^ 
fibraries, records, all perished ih- one common 
Tulm The very tombs of the dead were ra»v 
sacked and rifled of everj^ thing ¥aki6ble» WhHe 
these proceedings were going on^ Marjr was pre- 
paring for her return. She had asked itt vain of 
her loving' cousin to protect her safely hornet 
Elizabeth, dissatisfied with her refusal to ratify 
the treaty, denied her request, and even ordered 
her fleet to intercept the Scottish queen. She 
escaped, howeverj under cover of a fog, and ar- 
rived safely at Leith, in the nineteenth year of 
her age, after thirteen years absence* * 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Frtm^ jSwfen Mmf*9 Rttwiii to her Deafk.^ 

TTTITHaUT experience, without dllieii, did 
^^ this young queen assume the reins of go- 
vernment, rn a country to which she was a 
stranger, a country distracted with civil and re- 
ligious feuds,' which were fomented by the jea- 
lousy and interest of the English court. Faithful 
to the religion of her fathers, she found it im- 
practicable to act by the advice of those who still 
adhered to the same faith, but wisely employed 
only those of the reformed persuasion, which 
was by far the most numerous and poweiful* 
She was received by aU parties with great and 
sincere joy. Her beauty and gracefulness, en- 
hanced by the elegance and politeness of her 
manners, atti: '^ted universal admiration* 
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Botiier subjects had almost forgot the respect 
due to a sovereign, when on the first Sunday 
after her arrival, she directed mass to be said in 
the chapel of the palace : this occasioned an in- 
surrection, wherein the attendants of the chapel 
were maltreated ; and it was not without great 
difficulty that the prior of St. Andrew's and other 
leaders obtained from her subjects liberty of con- 
science for their sovereign, and the exercise of 
her religion in private.* 

This permission^ was purcliased by the royal 
sanction to the establishment of the protestant ' 
religion, which made it capital to infringe or 
alter it. 

For some time Queen Mary discovered great 
policy, continuing to favour the reigning party, 
without seeming either, to ofifend, or to court 
those of her own religion. 

Of these the foremost was the earl of Huntly, 
who no doubt saw with pain his rival the prior of 
St. Andi^w's possessing all the confidence of the 
queen : the latter, on the other hand, was too 
good a politician not to improve the occasion for 



* The earl of Arran ^was the only nobleman "who pro- 
tested against this liberty granted to the queen ; and 
Knox, in a most furious sermon against idolatry, said that 
one mass was more frightful to him than ten thousand men. 
Mary ordered Knox to attend her : he has left us a detail 
of the conversation. Randolph says, " he knocked so 
hastily upon her heart, that he made her to weep." Else- 
where he adds : ** His prayer is daily for her, that God 
will turn her obstinate heart against God and his truth ; or 
if the holy will be otherwise, to strengthen the hearts and 
hands of his chosen and ele£t, stoutly to withstand the ra£t 
of all tyrants in words terrible enough.** 
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the niki of the caitbolie cause atid ifo-clnanpieo^ 
whose power and infiuence was very considerabiob 

With this riew he proposed to the queen to 
make a progress northward, where lay the estates 
and dependencies of the earl ; but first he had 
secured the peace of the borders, bypunishkig ' 
disturbers and exercising justice in a most ener- 
getic and laudable manner. 

Huntly perceived the drift of the intended 
journey: one of his sons had incurred the qiiee«% 
displeasure and wastlien in prisop ; but maldng 
his escape, he fled into Aberdeenshire. Mary 
considered this as an insult to^ her authority, and - 
positively inquired that the prisoner should sur^ 
Tender himself again to justice. 

Gordon engaged to do so, but escapingagain he 
w^it to head his followers who were up in arms. 

This rebellion exasperated the queen so much 
that she refused to visit the om* in the castle of 
Strathbogie as she had agreed to do, at the invita- 
tion of his lady, and thereby probably saved the 
lives of lord James^ Morton and Maitland, whose 
destruction the earl had plotted in his own house* 

Disappointed in this scheme, Huntly now broke 
out into open rebellion. The earldom of Mar 
had i>een taken from him to bestow it on lord 
James who soon transferred it to lord Erskine, on 
receiving in its stead that of M<miy, another pro- 
perty of the chieftain of ^e Gordons. 

Thus stripped of his possessions to enrich his 
enemies, the earl thought it high time to resist. 
He ordered the gates of the castle of Inverness to 
be shut against his sovereign. The loyalty of the 
other clans brought them to her assistance ; the 
13 
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ft&stle surrendered and the governor was execut- 
cd. Mary having reached Aberdeen on her return^ 
Huntly raised an army and went in pursuit of 
the earl of Moray* A battle was fought at Cor^ 
richie, where Huntly's troops were routed, he 
himself slain, and afterwards his eldest son tried 
and executed* 

Thus ended a rebellion so fetal to the . 
&mily which was the main support of the j *^^' 
c^holi^ religion. That party was now 
reduced to so Iowa pass that it could not offer any 
assistance to the queen who was soon to be hum-i 
ed on to the ruin of her own power by those in 
iiiliose hands was the entire direction of affairs* 

The parliament met : the act of oblivion for all 
the late crimes was ratified and extended* 

The archbisliop of St* Andrews was committed 
to the castle for saying mass, from whence the 
queen aft^wards released him : though it was not 
'without tears that she prevailed on her counsellors 
to allow of this exercise of her prerogative* Se- 
veral of the Roman catholic clergy were punished 
for the same crime* , 

But nothing effectual being done concerning 
the revenues of the church, KnojL and his col- 
leagues solemnly broke with tlie earl of Moray, 
and the courtiers whom they treated as apostates* 
Their vehement declarations inflamed the people 
to such a pitch that, during the queen's absence, 
they attacked the chapel at Holy rood-house dur- 
ing the service, and by their riotojis proceedings 
filled all present with terror* Two of the ring- 
leaders being apprehended were committed for 
trial* 
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But KnoK approving of. a zeal which his ha- 
rangues had inspired, issued circular letters in^ 
Tiling all true believers to repair to Edinburgh on 
the day of trial in order to assist and comfort 
their brethren. 

Other scenes of this kind virere repeatedly" 
acted ; at one time in particular the priest saved 
himself from being torn in pieces by escaping 
through a back door. 

In vsun did the queen summon Knox^to 
Lochkvin, where she then was.* Their con- 
ference ended as usual to thS satisfaction of 
neither.-— In vain did she cause him to be pro- 
secuted forassemb^g the subjects unlawfi^y. 
His judges were the very men who acted with 
him, and his trial was a new tiiumph. 
. The protestant notnlity, who disapproved of 
his conduct, endeavoured in vain to bring him 
under church censure, for usur{»ng tijhe authority 
of a pc^. Knox came also ofit vwtc^ieus in 
this attack. 

The thread of our narrative brings us now to 
the marriage of the queen. From the time of 
her widowhood which had lasted two years, many 
were the proposals made to her from diiferent 
quarters. The king of Sweden, the prince of 
Spain, the archdulK of Austria, the prince of 



* Knox laid it^ down as a maxim that they had a right 
to punish priests' with death. She asked him, will ye al- 
low that tney take my sword in their hand ? To this he 
answered that the sword of justice was G6d*s sword, and 
if princes did not make a right use of it, the rulers under 
them, that fear God, ought to do it^^Knox. 
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Cond^9 and the duke of Orieans sued for tlw ho- 
nour of her .hand* 

Her personal accomplishments, her present 
high station, and the still higher prospects of the 
English succession, rendered her choice an ob« 
ject of ambition to every prince of the age. 

Elizabeth gouM not remain an idle spectator at 
an event on which so much* depended. She 
dreaded the marriage of a rival queen, of a sue* 
ces|or, to a powerful prince who might enforce 
her claims to the crown of England ; and there- 
fore she recomijtended to her sister to decline all 
foreign matches as contrary tb the interest of he& 
realm and subjects. 

The presbyterians dreaded any marriage with 
a catholic who might overturn the Refoimation 
and leave a popish succession to finish its de- 
struction. Her catholic friends were equally 
averse to a- protestant match. Long were the 
negociatioBs and many the intrigues • about this 
affair* 

Elizabeth always proposed a subject and a pro- 
testant, and even indelicately ventured to point 
out one of her own favourites, the earl of Lei- 
cester, as a proper match for her cousin. 

Indignant as Mary must have felt at this sug- 
gestion, she durst not openly quarrel with a 
neighbouring sovereign, who had more influ- 
ence in the affairs of Scotland than its own: 
queen, and who might have taken violent steps 
against her rights of succession. A conference 
was agreed on, which served the purpose of 
gaining time. 

Meanwhile the earl of Lennox, the next after 
Mary in succession to the crown of England, 
come to her court, with a letter of recommenda- 
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tion {torn Elizabeth. He was well received^ and 
readily obtained what he askqd, the restit,ution to 
bis estates, and a reversal of the sentence of for- 
feiture, under which he laid. 
-- Emboldened by this success, his lady in Eng- 
land asked permission of Elizabeth, for her soi^ 
lord Darnley, to visit Scotland. We do not find 
that this was either granted or refused ; but on 
hearing of his departure, the countess was put 
under arrest, by order of queen Elizabeth* 

Xx)rd Darnley was presented to the queen at 
Wemyss Castle in Fife* He was in the bloom 
of youth, tall, handsome, and well bi^d. His 
figure prepossessed Mary in his &vour : and he 
was no less captivated with th^ charms of the 
fafr queen. 

. The marriage was resolved on, the pope wa« 
applied to for a dispensation on account of the 
consanguinity, and the consent of France and 
England was sought by ambassadors. 

Elizabeth, who had probably onatrived the 
match, an4 rejoiced inwardly at seeing her cousia 
stoop to take one of her subjeets to her bed, pre** 
tended, with her wonted hypocrisy, to disapprove 
of it highly ; with a view, no doubt, to fomen4 
disturbances. 

The earl of Murray, apprehensive of being 
superseded in power by the husband of the 
queen, retired from court in disgust. When in- 
vited by the queen to return, he declined siting 
his approbation of the match, though solicited 
with many demonstrations of respect and confi- 
dence. Most of the . nobles were won however, 
by address and promises ; and even th& preach- 
ers weie soothed and courted. 
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Murray and his pe^y formed new bonds and 
covenants ; they corresponded with the Engli^ 
resident, and secured Elizabeth's assistance. 
They were assembling at Stirting to concert 
measufes of defence* 

Tlie queen provoked at such illegal proceed^ 
ings, summoned ^1 her vassals to repair in arms 
to Edinburgh for the protection of her person 
against foreign and domestic enemies ; she alse 
cited Murray to appear before her, to answer to 
such things as should be laid to his charge. 

This bold and well-timed step, disconcerted 
the confederates, who dispersed, after having im^ 
plored •the protection of Elizabeth. 

Mary profited by the weakness of her enemies 
to celebrate her marriage with Henry lord Danw 
ley, which was done in the roysd chapel, ac- 
cording to the rites of her church ; save that' 
Bamley did not hear mass. Proc^ that he was* 
then a protestant, which must h&vt considembly 
added to the popularity of the match ; and ena- 
bled Mary to carry another point, which was to 
nominate her busbiuid kings and to order, that 
all writs should run in the joint namesef the king* 
and queen. 

This was more than prudence, or even right' 
could justify. The latter, however, does not 
seem to have been called in question. But a 
short experience convinced the queen that she* 
had been too hasty in raising a young and weak 
man, to a share in her authority. 

Murray, once more summoned, was outlaw- 
ed on his non-appearance. His avowed enemies, 
the earl of Sutherland and the eari of Bothwell 
were recalled from banishment, and lord Gordotv 
set at liberty. 
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C<»diidiQg from such j^oeeediags (hat his 
T&ysl sister was inexonible^ Mumty fled to Afv 
gyie, where he levied tmop^iy being assisted with 
BQoney by Elizabeth. 

But the queen took the field in person i^;ainst 
hiniy and did not give him time to raise any con- 
siderable force* The. rebels having marched to 
Edinburgh were soon driven fixnn that city by 
the return of the^ queen's army, and finally ob* 
liged to retire into England. 

Elizabeth, who had gained her point by kind- 
ling and keeping up a rebellion in her sbter's 
kingdom, now acted the farce of disavowing 
every interference of that nature* She even ob- 
liged the earl of Murray solemnly toxleclai^ she 
had no hand in the afiair* In private, however, 
she entertained the rebels in her dominions, 
and even treated with Mary in their behalf* 
The Scottish queen resented, with proper spirit, 
this intermeddling in her government ; as also 
the remonstrances of Elizabeth against her mar- 
riage. 

But alas I this very marriage, from which she* 
had promised to herself so much happiness, prov- 
ed on the contrary, the beginning of all her mi&* 
fortunes. Her husband soon appeared unworthy 
of her affections, and of the high station to which 
ih&had raiaed him ; he was addicted to diink- 
in^ and to low amours* His fondness waa 
turned into indifier^fice i he treated his queen 
with coldness and neglect* He discovered a 
m^ as weak as it was ambitious of power ; his 
insolence and scorn alienated the heart of hia 
wife, and she delayed conferring on him the 
crown matrimonial, to which he asfiired* 
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• Th^ enemtei bf both availed tlsfcroselves of 
every circumstance to -widen the breach. They 
persAHided the suspicious husband to regard Da- 
vid Rizzk), an Italian musician, whom the queen 
•had a|ipoii%ted her foreign secretary, as the au- 
thor of all those councils which were hostile to 
hi6 views. They even suggested that the queen, 
though advanced in pregnancy, had received the 
adulterous embraces of an ugly old man of a ve- 
ry disgusting appearance. 

Ritzto, a poor adventurer, a foreigner^ And a 
papist, could not fail to become an object of jea- 
lousy when honoured with any shai'e of the royal 
confidence. 

This upstart, proud of the success of his in- 
sinuating address, had drawn on himself a gene- 
ral odnim, by his arrogance, and the pomp 
which he affected to display. At first he had fa- 
vouwsd Henry, but was now represented to him 
as a dangerous enemy. 

* The exiled lords who kept up their correspon- 
dence with, Morton, Ruthven, and others still at 
court, prevailed on the king to dispatch the ob- 
noxious favourite, and he agreed to lead on the 
conspirators, and to cause him to be murdered 
in his, and the queen's presence. Accordingly, 
,oiw evening, while the queen was at supper with 

the countess of Argyle, Henry conducted the 
-confederates by a private staircase into the 
tfueen's apartment. Ruthven ^ordered Rizzio, 
who was ctf the queen's party, to depart from the 
Toyal presence, of which he was unworthy. The 
suppliant laid hold of his sovereign's robes. 
Henry seized hold of the queen, and E>ouglas 
gnatciiing the king's dagger, plunged it into the 
■breast of. Rizzio, who afterwards dragged into 
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Ihe adjoining room, wtis dispatched vfith no less 
thai! fifty-six woilnds. . 

Nothing could equsd the giief and indignation 
of Mary at this outrage* She reproached her 
husband in the bitterest terms, for the infamous 
part he acted, and the indignity she was treated 
with, being advanced in pregnancy, and there- 
fore exposed to the dan'ger of abortion : but she 
found herself entirely in the power of the conspi- 
i^tors, and was obliged to dissemble. The day 
after the murder, Murray and his associates ar- 
rived at Edinburgh, and were well received, par*- 
ticuiarly by the queen. 

Henry prorogued the meeting of parliament 
by his own authority; but soon after he was gain- 
ed over by the queen's intreaties and remonstran- 
ces ; and they both escaped by night to Dunbar. 
Here they soon collected considerable forces to 
overawe the omspirators but lately so fonmdahle. ^ 

The latter were obliged to fly into England, 
whence, by the intercession t)f Bothwell, they 
obtsdned permission to return. 

This earl now grew4nto high favour at court : 
Mary stood in need of his power to strengthen 
his authority, and Bothwell was not sorry to sup- 
port his interest by the confederate lords, who, 
on their parts, equity stood in need of his pro* 
tection. 

• On the approach of her delivery, the queen 
was persuaded to take up her residence in the 
castle of Edinburgh as a place of security, where, 
on the 1 9th of June, 1566, she bore her only 
son, afterwards James VI. of Scotland, L of 
England. 

An immediate account of this event was dis- 
patched to Elizabeth) who was invited to sisad 

Vol. XIX. K 
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gpd-ipottor to . Urn m^c^ The jtidiogs MfccU 
ed the queen of England even tp t^ara.; but sbe 
dissenabkd so well that ^he^envoy bad re^spn to 
be satisfied with bia rec^tipn. . 

.. While pn?parati<3ms were peaking for, the bjjp- 
tism, queen Mary prdqred Botbwell, whom sb^ 
appointed J(ieutenapt of tbe ^nar^bes, to supprej^i^ 
the disorders that h^ broken out on iHie borders ; 
but ^batever attachment ber subjects bad t^ her, 
person and govemment^.thcy Qpenly resisted i^ 
lieutenant in the e^erci^ qf his office, attacfc^i 
and wounded him dangerously* 

Mary who was not far distant, proceeded ii| 
person to quell the insurrection : shie idsi^ed the 
wounded earl * at his hcM^j: and having received 
sufficient infori»ajlion frqp^. .tjio),. re.tumud.Jhff 
same.day^ 

* Whether the fetigwe^ of the journey, or dis- 
quiet of mindi. or other c^^^. h^d iQ^ured her 
health, she was takien very i(l, pf a violent fever. 
Some histori^f accuse h^r husband of not visit- 
ing her in her illness ; if he. did* it must have 
been about the time of heRrecpv^ry^ 

This could npt fajl tp^ali^n9>te m9iice and more, 
the affeatii;^ns of th^. q^3mf^% >f ho ^pw sunk intp 
profound melanch<4y on account of his di^isesr 
gQjCtful and ungrateful cpndj^Qt* 

Henry on his pait seeing hiniself depriv^ of 
power^ and despUedvby al^ reeved to hide his 
ibsign^^cance in,some distant cpi^ntry. In vain 



* This is considered ty some as a visit of love, and the 
subsequent $ickness as arising from the same cause. Both- 
wdl/'WSM a wa» of aixty year^otBigOi att old suitor of the 
i|fiee9:*s mother aad-^mm <0A by ki»sS£^aaees, 



did the French ambassador, his owh father and 
Mary dissuade him from such a rash step, he 
still persisted in his dt^ign. 

Meanwhile the appoihted time for the bdptisdi 
of the prince cattieofi : it was performed at Stir- 
ling with gr^at sofeiftttity by the afchblfehop of 
St. Andrew's according; to the' Roman ritual, and 
Was followed by great rejoicings. 

The king, though then at Stirling, did not 
choose to attend the ceremony ; perhaps becausfe 
the earl of Bedfowl had orders frotri Elizabeth not 
to give hittt the'tltkl of IdngV Soon after this he 
retired to Glasgow whetehe Was seized with a 
dangerotjs distemper. 

We come ndw' to the cKtical perittd df queen 
'Wary'fe Teign which has etnployed the pen of 
many edebrated attthors. The question of heir 
innocence or guilt has bteii so often examined, 
thkt'hothing new can be said on either side : im- 
partiaHtr'ctonotf be expected on a subjett s6 in- 
ter^^fiAg : ire nwst thetefore tak6 a side, but 
with candoitf wewill allow that although the af- 
gumentis^ih favGiur of this unfortunate pHncess 
seetn to prepoliderate, yet thofee of a contrary 
nature are by no means without weight 

With this eahfo therefore we proceed to state 
such fatcts as seerii duly attested, leaving the 
reader to form hisf own opinion of the matter. 

About the period of the baptism, the queen 
was advised by Murray, Maitland, and Bothwell 
to procure a divorce from her husband. To this 
she objected that it might turn to the prejudice 
of her son. Maitland assured her that they 
would find means to rid her of Henry, without^ 
doing any injury to her child. • The queen would 
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consent to notking that could bring a stain npoo 
her honour or her conscience : she therefore de- 
sired that they would let the matter rest as it 
was, until it should be remedied by Providence, 
for, said she, " the service which you may intend 
me, may possible turn to my hurt and prejudice."^ 
Maitland desired the queen to leave the manage- 
ment to them ; promising that all should termin- 
ate for the best, and be approved of by parlia- 
ment. 

fiothwell had, to all appearance, ambitious 
views on the hand of the queen, and on the go- 
vernment* He was accounted a profligate, and 
had never been in favour with Mary till he ef- 
fectually aided her against the murderers of 
iRizzio. Now, however, he acted as their inter- 
cessor, and he easily obtained the recall ef Mor- 
ton and the other exiles* f* 

Thus strengthened, be became either the 
leader or the tool of the party which resolved to 
destroy Damlcy. It is not unlikely that Murray 
and his friends, who had got rid of Rizzio by 
means of king Henry, thereby rendering the 
latter an object of dislike to his consort, were 
glad to work BothwelPs ruin, by exciting him to • 

the crime of regicide. 

That Mary was an accomplice in the plot has 
been alledged on the grounds of some fulsome 
love-letters, which Whitaker has demonstrated to 
be forgeries. There is nothing in all her life thj^ 
manifests a sanguinary disposition : clemency to ^ ; 

her enemies she frequently practised evidently / 

against her own interest; and as for her religion^ 
be it ever so blood-thirsty, we do not find her 
zeal so frantic as to deem murder lawful ; other- 
wise, why did she not make away with Knox, the 
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f&itf disturber of herpeace, and' the sV6m,eneniy 
6f her cKurch?-^ Biittb return :' ', 

Mary no' sooner lieard' of Her husband's illness, 
than* following him to Glasgow she aitended'hina 
trith great" tendertie'ss. As soon as he was able 
to be conveyed, she caused liim to be brought' to 
fidiiiburgh', where she lodged him in ahouse oA a 
rising ground in an' airy, healthy situation. 

Here she continued her assiduous care, sleep- 
ing several nights in an adjoining room* 

On the yth of February she spent the evening 
with^ him, when, recollecting she had promised 
to attend at a masked ball given on account pf ^• 
marriage among her domestics, she returned to 
the palace after eleven o'clock. 

About two o'clock in the morning, the house 
where the king lay was blown up, and the explo- 
sion alarmed the whole city. Henry's body was. 
found without mark of violence in a garden on 
the other side of the town vrall, as was also that 
of the servant who slept in the same room with 
him. . 

This i$ the deed of darkness of which Murray, 
Both well, and the queen herself have been ac- 
cused ; but these chaises, as far as we can dis- 
cover, have been neither completely proved nor 
tf sproved to the present day. * 

Against the earl of Murray, among other rea- 
sons, it is alledged that the day before the mur- 
der he retired to Fife, where his thoughts being 
full of the plan, he said to a person in his com- 
pany : " this night, before mprning, the lord 
Damley shall lose his life." When the blow was^ 
struck, he returned to Edinburgh as he had done v 
after the death of Rizzio. 
K2 
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Against Bothwell the strongest presumptioH 
arises from his conduct postenor to that even^t. 
And against Mary, her avowed dislike and deep* . 
rooted aversion of her husband, together with her 
acceptance of Both well's hand, appear the most 
plausible arguments* 

No sooner did the sad tidings reach the queen'* 
ear than she fied to the castle as a place of security 
fully persuaded that her own blood was thirsted 
fbr. Here she indulged her grief, and no doubts 
saw in what light this catastrophe would appear to 
a malicious world ever ready to believe the worst. 
She learned that the voice of the public 
blamed Bothwell : she knew not on what grounds. 
She heard hersejf mentioned as his accom- 
plice. One charge might be a slander equally 
with the other. She knew that Bothwell had 
many enemies, ^he knew that she herself had 
no sure friends. 

In this perplexity she issued proclamations, 
to discover the real murderer : offering pardon 
to any of the accomplices and an annuity for 
life, l>esides two thousand pounds to any person 
wlio should give information against the authora 
of the crime. She consulted the father erf tlie de- 
ceased, who wrote to the queen, urging her to in- 
vestigate the matter, and particularly accusing 
,Bothwell. 

' The day of trial was appointed, but the con- 
spirators intimidated the earl of Lenox to such a 
degree that he durst not appear to make good his., 
charge. 

On the eve of the day appointed, he sent a re- 
quest to defer the diet, alledging, among other rea- 
setts, indisposition.. This was construed into aa. 
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evaskm : the ju^es proceeded in the matter : 
summoned both the earls, the one as accuse^ 
the other as defender to the bar. 

Bothwell came forward, supported by Mortont 
by a number of vassals and hired troops, an ap- 
pearance that looked like defiance rather than 
submission to justice. ^ 

No accuser appearing he was acquitted, not- 
withstanding a pix)test entered in the name.oi^ 
Lenox. 

According to an ancient practice of the days^ 
of chivalry, Bothwell challenged any gentleman 
who should accuse him of the king's murder) to. 
fight him in single combat. 

Thus ended the farce of a trial which looked, 
rather like the triumph of guilt, than the proof 
of innocence. 

For such shameful proceedings, however, we. 
do not see what blame could attach to the con-' 
duct of the queen. The judges who absolved,, 
and Morton who officiously defended Bothwell of. 
the very crime for which they afterwards accused 
him, have thereby invalidated all their testimony* 
against their sovereign in the eyes of every can- 
did mind. 

Mary remained immured in a dark room of 
the castle, hung with black, till her physicians 
constrained her to retire to the country, in order^ 
to recruit her impaired health. 

* Not satisfied with what had been done, the! 
queen met her parliament, in whose wisdom and 
support, at this critical juncture, she could only 
confide. 

'Bothwell was again declared innocent of the 
murder, and in consequence of his services, his 
new honours were confirmed to him. 
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An act was passed stronger than any preced- 
ing one, and in'fevour of the protestant religion J 
which was ascribed to BothWell^ influence t)vef 
the queen's counsels. 

rie now began to lay aside the mask, tin the 
dissolution of parliament, he invited the chief 
noblemen to an entertainment. Where he produc- 
ed for their signature, a bond declaring his in- 
nocence, ahdpnomising to promote a marriage 
between him and the queen. He pretended that 
he had already obtained the queen's consent, pro- 
vided they would recommend the measure. 
The nobles were not surrounded by armed men, 
^nd as they aftenvards pretended, but heated witk 
wine, some of them were prevailed on to put 
their names to this iiifaraous bond. Among 
these were the very men who afterwards charg- 
ed "Bothwell and Mary herself, with the murder 
of which the bond declared him innocent * the 
very men who made the marriage, they them- 
selves had recommended, a principal accusation 
against the queen. It is true there were some 
othere of a different description, but these gave 
headlong into the snare, believing bonajide Both- 
lyell to be innocent. So much however were 
they all ashamed or afraid of this transaction and, 
its consequences, that the next day they almost 
adl left town. About this time, or before it, we 
fin4 Murray too taking his leave, in order to ab- 
sent himself, with his usual policy, from the 
scene of action ; while his deep-laid plot should 
be thickening. Passing through England, he 
industriously spread the report of the intended 
marriage^ and of the suspicions of Mary's share 

• Murray, Mortbn, Glcticairn, Ruthvdn, &c. 
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in her husband's murder. Her English friends 
and enemies were both busily employed on the 
occasion : the former to remonstrfite against 
stich an iniprudent step, the latter to spread 
abroad the most slanderous accounts of tlie Scot- 
tish queen. 

There is no appearance that the queen knew 
of this bond which was signed on the 19th or ra- 
ther the 20th of April, being a Sunday. « The 
day following, Bothwell began afar off to disco- 
ver his intention to us" says the queen " but not 
finding our answer corresponding to his desire, 
he resolved with himself to follow forth his good 
fortune, and all respect laid aside, either to lose 
, all in one hour, or to bring to pass what he had 
taken in hand." . On the 2 1st she left Edinburgh, 
in order to see her son at Stirling. 

On her return, the 24th, she was met by Both- 
well with an armed force of 1000 horsemen, 
which he had always at command, as lord of the 
marches. He came up with the queen, slightly 
attended, at a bridge near Edinburgh ; he seized 
the bridle of her horse, and led her off prisoner 
to the castle of Dunbar, having detained also a 
few of her courtiers, whom he afterwards dis- 
missed, giving them to understand that all was 
done with the queen's consent. 

It is urged by the enemies of Mary's fame 
that she made no resistance, no outcry, on this 
occasion, and that therefore no violence was 
done her. By her friends, it is replied, that 
had she been willing, she would have made the 
greater shew of resistance, in order to have it be- 
lieved that she was carried off by force. 

The truth is, that we do not know with cct*. 
tainty how she behaved ; but this we know, that 
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ill rei^istahce would have been vain, and of thk 
she miist have bech sensible. As to her attend- 
ants being told it was with her own concur- 
rence^ ' we cannot suppose, had it been ao, that 
such a conctirrence would have been avowed- 

Arrived in a place of surety, the villainous ra- 
vtsker declared he would marry her in spite of 
all the World, in spite of herself. But first he 
endeavoured to soothe her mind by fair speeches. 
He pleaded necessity, he pleaded the force of 
love> the power of his enehiies, he promised obe- 
dience and renounced all claims to sovereignty. 
Seeing all bis suits and ofifers rejected, he^rinj^ 
himself reproached for his ingratitude and hk 
i^bellion, he produced the tJOnd and redomtneih- 
datiori of the lords in Hs favour. 

Mary was in hopes that some of he^'loyal sub- 
jects wduld hasten to her tSucOotfiv and' by mode- 
nrfion she could gain time } but what was hel* 
astonishmfflit at seeing the wel!^knowni%nctttfrt 
of htr chief nobles, at finding herself 'Sold intb 
the hands of this villain by the consent of the 
states of her kthgdom. Many things did she re- 
volve in her mind, but found no way of escap- 
ing. Sequestered from the company of her 
servants, and others of whom she might ask 
counsel, she was l^ft little space to tncditafe with 
herael^ continually pressed 'with his importunity. 

Thos situated, did she remain for the space of 
ten days, in the powtr of herravisherj not a sin- 
gle arm lifted in her defence ; not one fakhftd 
subject to enquire whether she were dead or alive. 

What wats a w«ak woman to do in such a sit- 
uation ? Can we wonder if ftt length; he partly 
extorted, and partly obtaified her promise to take 
Mm to be her bosband* 
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Tlus .extorted prwniaei iicfwevciv vou)d not 
do ; he knew it to be imU» as obtmed by vio- 
lence ; he dreaded a change : he wmild bear of 
no delay* He informed the queen of the divorce 
which he was suing for ki the ecclesiastical court 
fcom hb wife; and never rested till by fear^ 
force, and other ejctraon&iaty and more tmlayiftU 
means he accompfished his villainous and horri- 
ble purpose.* 

O Mary I O unHf^ipy princess! if innocent-^ 
but thrice unhappy if guilty I Hadst thou per- 
ished with thy husband, then shouldst thou have 
been spared a li£e of misery and dishonour : then 
should thy fair £mie have been handed down un- 
tarnished to after ages ; but to have thy reputa- 
tion butchered*— to have thy honour blasted for 
ewp—and yet to be doomed to feign forgiveness: 
to feign even love for an infamous old wretch, 
accursed by God, and abhorred by man : the 
murderer of thy husband and thy own ravisher : 
this is such an excess of indignity, such a cida- 
imiyr that lustory never can produce its equal* 

During the progress of these horrid transac- 
tions^ Botbwell Imd obtained a divorce from a 
marriage contracted six months before vnth a 
sister of Huntly's cousin, in the fourth degree- 
to himself* The countess on her part had also 
sued and obtained a like divorce in her &vour« 
This once accomplished Bothwell thought it 
time to carry his captive to Edinburgh, where* 



* One of queen Mary's modera advocates auppotea 
these means more unlawiul and more extraordmary than, 
foroe— Co have been love draughts, and other atupiCylng 
potioni. 
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he lodged her under a strong guard in the castle. 
The banns were proclsdmed, though reluctantly, 
by a mmister, on receiving the queen's order* 
In a few days she was conducted to the court of 
session, where she declared herself disposed to 
forgive the outrage committed on her person, by 
canying her against her will to Dunbar* She 
even proposed to raise the earl to new honours^ 
and in consequence created him duke of Orkney- 
It was then, and then only, that he brought 
her to the palace ; but still kept her surrounded 
with an armed force, and with such friends as he 
could depend on, who continually urged on the 
marriage, till at last the queen signed the fatal 
contract, and on the following day, May 1 5, the 
ceremony was performed in the protestant man^ 
ner only, without regarding the queen's con- 
scientious attachment to her own religion. 

Every thing thus bears evident marks of vio- 
lence. After marriage we find the same thraldom 
still continued. Two hundred Arquebusiers 
watched every motion, nor admitted any one but 
at Both well's order. 

His behaviour now became brutal beyond be- 
lief: tlie unhappy queen threatened to put an end 
to her life to be freed from his insulting tyranny. 
One of the first public measures he fijrced 
from her was, a revocation of all permissions 
granted to individuals to use the old form of re- 
ligion : yet modem historians will always con- 
sider Both well as the head of the popish party. 

.Bothwell's ambition having answered all the 
views of the confederates, it was now resolved to 
nun him. An association was formed immedi- 
ately after the marriage for this purpose. 

T© avenge the king's murder, to preserve the 
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Hfe of tb<i prince wetfe the specious pretexts held 
out. BothweH saw the storm gathering ; he pro- 
cured a proclamation on the 28th of May, order- 
ing many of^ the queen's tenants to attend him 
armed at Melross, in order to suppress robberies 
and rebellion on the borders. This afforded a new 
pretext that the life of the prince was iit danger. 

On the first of June the queen^ issued a new 
declaration of her regard for the laws, and for the 
safety of her son. The confederate lords were 
however beforehand with Both well ; and he 
found it necessary to retire in haste from Edin- 
burgh. He brought away the queen to the cas- 
tle of Borthwic, on the 6th or 7th of June. 

He himself went in pursuit of lord Hume, but 
finding him too strong, he retreated to Borthwic, 
whither he was followed by the enemy. Mean- 
while the rebel lords had entered Edinburgh, and 
from thence had also hastened to Bortliwic. 

Thus pressed, Bothwell contrived to escape to 
Dunbar with the queen disguised in men's cloaths. 
Having missed their Mm, the lords returned to 
Edinburgh, where they issued a proclamation in- 
viting every true Scot to join their standard. 

It is doubtful, however, if they could long hare 
kept together ; but the rashness of Bothwell ex- 
tricated them from any difficulty : having assem- 
bled in haste a few thousand men, he imprudent- 
ly left his strong hold at Dunbar and marched to- 
wards the enemy. 

The lords proceeded with their forces to 
Gladsmuir, where they found Bothwell posted 
on advantageous ground. A proclamation in the 
queen's name was read at the head of her army $ 

Vol. XXI. L 
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but produced ho good effect : the French ftftiball- 
sador negociated between the two armies to «» 
little purposCf 

Many with the queen, informed of the indig- 
nities p^t upon her 1^ BothweU stnct their mar- 
riage, and having seen her shed daily abundance 
of tears, were of opinion that she had intelli- 
gence with the lords : she on her part saw the 
kiclinations of her j)eople, and determined to 
dismiss the wretch who had been the cause of 
her ruin. 

With this view she demanded a pariey with 
Kirkaldy, a brave and generous man ; and having 
his promise of submission and obedience to her 
authority on the part of the lords, she sent him 
with an order to BothweU to depart, which he ac- 
cordingly did, in the sight of both armies. We 
find here the zeal of the lords to avenge the death 
of the king, strangely cooled : not one attempt 
is made to secure the murderer; those concern- 
ed in that very murder, such as Morton, could 
scarce be expected to act otherwise. 

As soon as BothweU retired, which he did with- 
out a fere well, the queen gave her hand to kiss to 
the laird of Grange, an^l was conducted on the 
above conditions to the confederate army ; she 
was received with great respect, and Morton, in 
tlie name of the rest, promised her aU obedience. 

But when coiiducted to Edinburgh, she was in- 
sulted by the populace ; a bloody standard was 
carried before her rejpresenttng the death of king 
Henry, and her child ciJling to heaven for ven- 
geance. She Mras lod ged in the house of the pro- 
most ; and aU that her own intreaties or the inter- 
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ference of her friends could obtain was, that she 
should be conducted next day to the palace^ with 

^ a strong guard, but without any authority. . 

The confederates had gone too far now to re- 
cede* Apprehensive lest the people, softened 
into compassion, should interfere, Jt was resolv^ 
ed to confine the queen in an- island of Lochlevin, 

. - and in order to humble her the more, she was 

^delivered into the .custody of her mortal enemy, 
the mother of Murray, who pretended to have 
been the lawful wife of her father* 

Meanwhile they assumed all the sovereign 
power under the name of the lords of the secret 

h council* Their proceedings could not but dis- 

gust many : several nobles who had been of their 
party, and others who had never joined them, 
formed a very respectable league against them ; 
but, destitute of means and of energy, they did 
nothing effectual* 

On the first intelligence of these affairs, the 
court of France dispatched an ambassador to 
-consult with the queen about the most proper 
methods for giving her relief; but the lords de- 
nied him all access to their captive, and he was 
obliged to return* 

Queen Elizabeth on her part, whose policy it 
was to keep up Actions but to prevent the one 
from crushing the other, instructed her envoy to 
threaten the lords with her anger if they did not 
liberate the queen, and to assure Mary of her 

} sympathy and all her assistance : this envoy was 

^ also debarred access to the royal captive* 

The confederates at last agreed to obtain from 
Mary, a free or forced resignation of the crown : 
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to proclaim the prince, James, Idng, and the earl 
of Murray regent during his minority. . 

Lindsay, the most brutal fellow among them, 
was pitched on as the most proper person to pre- 
sent these articles to the queen. She had. been 
secretly advised by her friends and particularly 
by Throgmorton to accede to these terms, be- 
cause compulsion would invalidate the whole. 

Lindsay proceeded accordingly to execute his 
commission. He presented the papers for her sig- 
nature, and assured her of instant death if she did 
not comply. Mary, bathed in tears, and solemn- 
ly protesting against the force offered her, signed 
the fatal deed, without reading one syllable. 

The queen's forced resignation was no sooner 
obtained, than the coronation of the young prince 
her son was determined on. This was accord- 
ingly performed at Stirling on the 29th of July. 

About the same time Murray returned, but 
before he would accept of the regency he visited 
his royal sister, who received him with cordial 
affection, and conjured him to befriend her. 
He replied with the bitterest reproaches, and as- 
sured her it would be a difficult matter to save 
her life, but impossible to set her at liberty. On 
this, the qtieen, considering him as her deliverer 
from certain death, conjured him, as-he pretends, 
to accept of the regency. 

But all this while, like the confederates, we 
have forgot to avenge the king's murder, the 
grand original cause of the war. Like them, we 
have allowed the guilty Bothwell to walk off the 
field in broad day, without once enquiring which 
way he went. 
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The confederates were then better emxdo]^# 
It was not till ten dajrs after Ma departure that 
they bethought themselves to siiinitaon his castle 
at Dunbar to surrender, and set* a reward of one 
thousand crowns oh Ms head* It is not unlikelf 
that he wandered northward to the bishop » 
Murray's, from thence to the Orkneys, and lastly 
to Denmark or Norway, where he died, declaring: 
with his last breath the innocence of the queens 
and his own guilt in the king's murder. 

After the queen's imprisonment several sus« 
pected persons were taken up, and being put to 
the torture, were executed. History is in the 
dark as to the nature of their evidence, but all , 
agree that no discovery of importance was made* 

When the regent was once in full possession 
of his power, he treated with sir James Balfour 
for the surrender of B^nburgh castle. The first 
article of the stipulation was a remission to Bal* 
four for art and fiart in the king's murder, the 
others were gifts, hereditary pensions, and a 
ready sum of money. This was avenging witb 
a vengeance I 

It is true that in January following four per- 
tons were executed, but Mary's enemies avoW) 
^ that they declared at all times the queen their 
sovereign to be innocent thereof ;" on the con- 
trary, "they took God to record," says Lesley, 
at the time of their death, that this murder was 
committed by the counsel, invention, and drift 
of Murray and his friends."* Previous to these 



* The prisoneri were promised pardon, says Lesley, if 
they would accuse the queen, yet one and all of tb«m ac- 
^ttedher. 

L3 
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last executions a parliament had been held by 
the regenti in which every tiling done against 
the queen was declared to be lawful and loyal^ 
and f^e was pronounced conscious of the muider 
of Damley, from letters written with her own 
hand. These are the famous letters, of which 
so much has been said ftro and con* We shall 
have occauon to revert to them hereafter; 
meanwhile, we have to remark, that they had 
never before been produced, except in the privy 
council imme<£ajtely preceding this parliament. 
Is it in human nature, or is it peculiar to Scot- 
land, that popularity should cease as soon as its 
object bei^ns to have full* power ? Murray for- 
feited the fovour of the public when he became 
regent. His arrogance soon lost what his 
address had gained* A considerable party was . 
formed against him in &vour of the queen. . Of 
these Chatelherault, a duke of blood royal, was 
the head, as being better entitled to the regency 
than the bastard* 

The queen had gained in her prison the &v<»ir 
•f George Dougk^, a young man who was bro- 
ther to her keeper. By his means she made her 
escs^ ina boat to the opposite shore, and was 
there joyfully received by lord Seton and sir 
James Hamilton, who, presenting her with a 
horse, conducted her with all haste to Hamilton, 
where her friends were assembled. 

On the news of her escape, they flocked to her 
standard, and in a fow days she saw herself sur- 
rounded by her nobles and by six thousand 
armed men. Several shrunk away from the 
regent's court to join her, and prosperity seemed 
once more to shine upon her. 
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The reg6Qt was thea at Gtosgow, hddini^ a 
court of justice. A message from his sovereign 
offered him full i>ardon if he would resign and sub- 
mit* He thought it pnident to negotiate ; but find- 
ing himself considerably reinforced, he took, the 
field, to cut off the march of the royal army to 
Dumbarton castle, which still held out for the 
queen, and where they intended to lodge her ma« 
jesty as in a place of security. 
\ The armies met at a place called Langside, on 
the Dumbarton road. Murray had occupied the 
eminence, but the queen's little army, regardless 
ofdtflSculty, made a bold attack. The Hamil- 
tons rushed with impetuosity on the enemy ; but 
before the rest of the troops could second them, 
exposed to the fire of the musketry, they fell into 
disorder. In a very short time the royal forces 
were completely routed ; but Murray's officers 
prevented bloodshed as much as they could, and 
atopped the pursuit. 

The hopes of Mary now vanished for ever. 
She no sooner saw the fate of the day decided 
than she rode off at full speed with lord Herries, 
and never halted till she reached Dundrennan, 
an abbey on the coast of Galloway. Here a con- 
sultation vfas held, and Mary's determination, 
against lord Herries and all her friends' advice, 
was to throw herself into the arms of Elizabeth. 

Lord Herries was obliged to write to the go- 
vernor of Carlisle, to know the reception the 
queen of Scots might expect ; but Mary was too 
impatient to wait for a reply. At a little creek 
near the abbey, ever since called Port-Mary, she 
embarked with twenty attendants, and landed at 
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the opposite coast of Cumberl«od, at a plaoe HDW 
known by the name of Mary-Port. 

Before we enter intp the history of Miary's suf* 
ferings and death in England^ let us take a retroi* 
pect of Elizabeth's conduct towards>her while oii 
the throne* 

It cannot be doubted but Efizabeth waa anir 
mated from the beginning with the blackest jea« 
lousy and hatred towards Mary : she took a great 
share-— she was, in fact, at the bottom of au the 
plots laid against her. We have seen Elizabeth 
sending money and forces to aid the reformers 
agsdnst the queen regent, and forcing a shameful 
treaty from the Scots after her death. We have 
seen her refuse Mary a safe conduct to her king* 
dom, and even attempt to intercept her passage* 

Continually did Elizabeth insist on the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty, and as continually did she re- 
fuse to acknowledge Mary's right to her succes- 
sion. She left no stone unturned to prevent the 
marriage of her cousin, and when she did marry, 
the earl c^ Murray was encouraged by Elizabeth 
to take up arms against his sister and sovereign^ 
When worsted, he was received by her, and she 
interceded for him. 

With Murray, Elizabeth was deeply concerned 
in the murder of Rizzio. She was no less so ia 
that of the king. When the rebels imprisoned 
their queen, she pretended to be against their pro- 
ceedings, but they knew her mind better than 
her cousin did. 

Mary 'was led to believe, that her cause being 
the cause of sovereigns, Elizabeth could not hk\l 
to take her by the hand. Sbehad been repeatedly 
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inyited to rejiair to England, with the most posi- 
tive assurances of being assisted. 

As soon as she arrived at Workington, where 
ahe was received with great respect, Mary wrote 
to London, offering to visit her cousin, and im- 
ploring her protection against her rebellious sub- 
jects. Elizabeth declined receiving the profered 
visit till such time as her cousin should clear her- 
self of the crimes laid to her charge. Meanwhile 
4ihe ordered her to be well attended, and promis- 
ed to interest herself in her behalf 

Murray was not idle all this time in Scotland. 
He soon rendered himself master of several forts, 
laid waste the lands of his enemies, and was car- 
rying every thing before him, when he received 
an angry message from Elizabeth, reproaching 
him with rebellion against his sovereign, and com- 
manding him to clear himself by a writing under 
his hand. Along with these dispatches were pri- 
vate instructions of a very different nature. The 
regent immediately sent Wood^ hi s s^ retary, to 
London, declaring himself ready to sufflftt MR "^ 
cause to the judgment of Elizabeth, and offering 
to prove his sister guiUy of the king's murder. 

Queen Mary was removed to Bolton, where 
she was closely watched. She was told no as- 
sistance could be given her, unless she submitted 
her cause to a legal trial ; and though a sove- 
reign, she was reduced to agree to the decision 
of Elizabeth and of an English court in a quarrel 
between her and her subjects. 

After many difficulties, a day was appointed 
for both parties to send commissioners to York* 

The queen's friends had assembled meanwhile 
in considerable force, and had written to England, 
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hn^orifig the pititection of Elizabeth for the 
restoration of their queen* The regent not find- 
ing himself in a condition to attack them^ Eliza- 
beth) at his request^ prevailed on queen Mary to 
Older her friends to quit the field, provided Mur- 
ray's forces did the same* 

This done^the regent held a parliament, where 
some of the leaders among his opponents were fbiv 
f^ted. They- complainedbitterly of the treachery 
and precifntation of this measure, before their 
queen's cause could be tried in England ; and 
Elizabeth, pretending to be incensed at his pro* 
ceedings against them v threatened to restore Ma>- 
ry by force of arms if he. did not appear to make 
good his chaises against her« This did not pi«* 
vent him from making himself master of Annaoi- 
dale, Nithsdale, and a part of GaUoway* 

He then, however reluctantly, made out* 
commission for himself and others, under the 
great seal, to appear at York or elsewhere, in oi^ 
der to justify their conduct to their queen in the 
presence of English commissioners. These 
were the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Sussex, and 
sir Ralph Sadler* On the part of queen Mary 
there appeared Lesley, bishop of Ross, lordb 
Boyd, Herries, and others. 

The English commissioners began by de» 
manding of Murray to produce his commission* 
This he at last complied with. The previous for- 
malities being gone through, queen Mary's 
agents began by chaining Murray and his friends 
with rebellious and treasonable practices, ealling 
upon them to prove their allegations «gainst the 
queen* 

But here a difficulty occurred, which was soon 
to put an end to the conference. Murray, before 



kt would answer the acensatkin brodglit agauisl 
htm, or Tienturte to. arraign the queen, desa>ed to 
know what assurance he had of not being e3£po»« 
•d to her resentment, in case he should make 
good his charge* This question it was found 
necessary to refer to Elizabeth herself : mean- 
while he agreed to shew in private to the Eng- 
lish eommissioner certain letters and sonnets, 
said to be written by Mary to BothwelL The 
story of these letters is so replete ifrith absurdi- 
ties, that we do not hesitate to pronounce them 
forgeries* They were never produced in court i 
Mary's commisdoners could never obtain a sight 
of them ; and their whole authmity rests on the 
affirmation of her enemies* Queen Elizabeth 
finding Murray determined not to bring forwaixl 
the charges she expected, removed the confe- 
rences from York to Lond(»i, to which both par- 
ties easily consented* 

Here Murray was politely atid respedtfiiBy re- 
ceived, while his sovereign was held in captivity, 
and treated as a criminal* Mary did not fail to 
resent this proceeding, and, with becoming spirit, 
revoked all powers given to her commissioners* 
She was by this time removed to Tutbury castle, 
where she was put under the custody of tlie earl 
of Shrewsbury* 

At London, Murray produced at length tho 
casket of letters, he and his associates swearing; 
to their authenticity* Elizabeth had now what 
she wanted : she called on Mdiey's agents to dis- 
prove these letters, but always refused a sight of 
them* Copies of the letters were left with qoeen 
Elizabeth : the originals were returned to Mur- 
ray, who, with them, 4epaited to Scotland ; «nd 
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Maiy was debarred a sight of botb copies and 
originals for ever* She was therefore incapable 
of answering. 

On the dismission of Murray and his associ- 
ates, it was declared in council " that nothing had 
been produced against them that could impair 
their honour or allegiance." 

In like manner it was declared " that there 
had been nothing sufficiently produced or shewn 
by them against the queen their sovereign, 
whereby the queen of England could conceive or 
take any evil opinion of the queen, her good sis- 
ter, for any thing yet seen." 

This is the amplest vindicati(»i of Mary that 
could possibly be given. It comes from her ene- 
my, her political and personal enemy, after she 
had heard all the charge — after she had seen all 
the pretended evidences of adultery and murder 
against her. Thus ended the conference, by dis- 
playing the innocence of Mary, the duplicity of 
Elizabeth, and the villany of Murray's &ctioo»-— 
The latter returned to enjoy a short triumph in 
Scotland. Elizabeth's generosity, after defray- 
ing the expences of his journey, rewarded him 
with 50001. to support his dignity. All this 
while Murray was playing a double game, and 
had almost outwitted the deep policy of 'Eliza- 
beth. She at last discovered that he was con- 
cerned in the plot for the marriage of queen 
Mary with the duke of Norfolk. 

The regent being betrayed, was obliged to 
give all the information he could concenung that 
affair ; and ia order to iappease Elizabeth, he re- 
solved to sacrifice his friend Maitland. He ac- 
cprdin^y caused him to be accused of the kind's 
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murder, and imprisoned : but Kircaldys then 
master of Edinburgh castle, rescued him* Sir 
James Balfour, formerly governor of Edinburgh 
castle, was also committed ivith his brother. 

Meanwhile the duke of Norfolk had been con- 
fined in England ; and the earl of Shrewsbury 
not being considered as severe enough, the earl 
of Huntingdon was joined to him in his office of 
keeper of the ro^ad captive. 

Thus straitened, no wonder if Mary was me- 
ditating her escape : but out of delicacy to the 
duke of Norfolk she would not accept of the ser» 
vice of Dacres, who offered to conduct her safe 
to Scotland. The duke prevented her also from 
accepting the terms proposed by the earl of 
Northumberland for her escape ; at which she 
was so much offended, that she treated with the 
earls of Westmoreland and Northumberland, 
without the partidpation of Norfolk. 

Soon after the imprisonment of the latter, the 
two earls broke out in open rebellion ; but dis- 
appointed of the expected assistance from abroad, 
they both fled to Scotland, where Northumber- 
land was apprehended and confined, while West- 
moreland was protected by the queen's party* 
The severities exercised against the rebels pro- 
duced another revolt under Dacres, which ended 
with as little success. 

In Scotlanji the regent knew not how to pro- 
ceed with Mlaitland, who eagerly pressed on his 
trial. Kirc^ldy and lord Herries had insisted on 
the trial of Morton and Archibald Douglas ; but 
fidling in that, they had offered to light them 
both. The people dissatisfied with delays, assem- 
Vol. XXI. M 
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bled in such numbers that the regent thought 
proper to retire to Stiriing. 

But the measure of his crimes was ^ now full. 
Hamilton, of Both welhaugh, one of the prisoners 
who escaped after the battle of Langside, had 
inet With the most barbarous treatment. His 
lands had been forfeited, and his wife, an heiress, 
while living on her own estate, was turned out 
naked in a cold dark night ; before day-break 
she had utterly lost her senses, which she never 
after recovered. To be avenged of this barbari- 
ty, Hamilton had sworn the death of the regent. 
He accordingly posted himself at a window look- 
ing to the high-street of Linlithgow, and shot 
him through the body as he was passing. 

The deed was no sooner done than the 
j'q* assassin escaped by a back way, and 
' ' mounting his horse rode off without being 
pursued. 

Thus fell the ambitious, ungrateful, and unna- 
tural Murray ; a man of superior talents and ad- 
dress ; crafty, cool, and courageous ; his virtues 
were spurious as his birth ; liberal, courteous, 
friendly, honourable, as long as vice was not use- 
ful to advance his ends ; but unjust, cruel, blood- 
thirsty, whenever his interest required it. Even 
Mary in her prison, lamented the fate of her un- 
worthy brother, who was thus suddenly cut off, 
without one moment to repent of his crimes, and 
to prepare his sad account. 

Elizabeth aboqt this time was treating of sur- 
rendering Mary to her disaffected subjects. Les- 
ley, bishop of Ross, endeavoured to prevent so 
fatal a measure, by interesting foreign ambassa- 
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dors : but he wascomhiitted to custody notwith- 
standing his official character, as ambassador* 
He had been again engaged in tlie affair of the 
duke of Norfolk, who on promising to renounce 
ail thoughts of the marriage, had been released. 
New projects, however, had been discovered, 
and the duke was again arrested, tried, and exe- 
cuted. 

* At the death of Murray, the affairs of Scot- 
land fell into new disorders. The queen had ap- 
pointed lieutenants to act in her name ; and the 
intr^ues of Elizabeth promoted Loenox, the 
king's grand&ther, to the regency. Morton in- 
deed wanted nothing but the nan^e, for all mat- 
ters were directed by him. The king's men and 
the queen's men divided the whole country, and 
were nearly equal in power. 

Lenox was holding a parliament in Stirling, 
to which several of the queen's friends, wearied 
with the contest, had repaired^ . But Kircaldy 
paused the. repeat \9 be attacked unexpectedly by 
a chosen band, under the commalid bi rlynlley ; 
^nd a smart engagem^t ensued in the city. 
Marr sallied from the castle to defend the town, 
the citizens joined him, and the assailants failed 
in their attempt. The regent Lenox fell in the 
affray. 

His place was filled by the earl of Marre, who 
endeavoured to reconcile the contending parties, 
and probably would have succeeded but for the 
ambition of Morton ; disheartened and grieved 
at this disai^intment, he was soon seized with 
a distemper of which he died* 

Moirton succeeded to the office^ and now la- 
boured to bring about peace as earnestly as he 
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had promoted war before. Mary's friends tkot 
acting in concert, he treated with Chatelherault 
and Huntly separately, and resolved to reduce 
Maitland and Kirkaldy, who were masters of 
Edinburgh castle. Elizabeth sent Drury to hi^ 
assistance. 

A regular siege was carried on : for thirty- 
three days did the cannons batter at the fortificar 
tion, yet would not the brave Kirkaldy capitu- 
late till the garrison mutinied. He surrendered 
himself then to Drury, who promised that he 
should be favourably treated. Notwithstanding 
this promise, Morton insisted on their punish- 
ment, and Elizabeth caused them to be ^ven up 
to the regent, who caused Kirkaldy and his bro- 
ther to be hanged. M^tland prevented his own 
execution by siuf:ide. 

Such acts of severity rendered his administra- 
tion generally odious. A cabal was formed tQ 
.make the young king assume the reins of govern- 
ment. Erskine, who had the keenino- of h?*- ^-^^ 
' • ' • . ^ ^.-^w-.^.^^.- 

SOIt, aomitted tne nobles mto Stirling castle, and 
letters were issued by the Ipng, calling a coundl 
of his nobles. 

The meeting was numerously attended* The 
lung was advised to deprive the regent of his of? 
fice : but he obtained an act of approbation of 
all he had done, and a pardon for all past offences, 
crimes, and treasons. The nobles bound them*» 
selves to procure the ratification of this act from 
^e first parliament. 

A council of twelve peers were appointed to 
assist the king ; but their power an'd popularity 
were of no long standing. Mortem by his intrigues 
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got again his seat at the council board, and mat^ 
ters went on by his direction as before* 

The time of the meeting of parliament wa« 
now apjM^oaching : bu,t Morton thought it more 
safe to summon the menabers to Stirling castle* 
The earl of Athol and others represented this as 
holding the king a prisoner. Both parties took 
arms, but they soon came to an agreement. 

Morton gave an entertainment on the occasion, 
at which Athol the chancellor was taken ill, and 
died in a few days, not without suspicions of his 
being pmsoned* 

Queen Mary all this while was employed in 
endless treaties and negociations, which led to 
nothing. 

The English parliament made it a subject of 
discussion, and proposed to enact it to be high 
treason fi>r any person to treat of the succession 
to the crown in the life-time of the queen of 
England. 

Mary sent to her son some presents, with a 
letter addressed to the prince of Scotland ; but 
Morton would not allow the messenger to be pre- 
sented. His triumph was now near its end ; James 
had two new favourites, the one a relation of his 
own, being son to a second brother of the earl of 
Lenox, who was raised to the title of duke of 
Lenox : the other, Stuart of Ochiltree, afterwards 
earl of Arran. These soon undermined Morton, 
not\i:itb&tanding the support of queen Elizabeth. 
On a day appointed, captain Stuart presented 
himself before the privy council, and falling on 
his knees before the king> accused Morton of ber 
ing one of those who conspired the death of hia 
majesty's father : at the same time he accused 
M2 
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Ardiibald' Douglas, whom Morton had created 
lord of sesBioiu The earl who was present, pro- 
tested and offered to coiMince his majesty, that 
he was innocent* Both parties bong rem o ved, 
the king ordered the commitment of Douglas ; 
hut aware of his danger, he fled to England* 
Morton was conveyed under a strong gwd to 
Edinburgh castle, and afterwards to Dumbarton* 
EliBabeth, by her ambassador Randolph, insisted 
with both king and parliament, that the prisoner 
should be libemted, but in vain* 

Such an interference excited the in^gnation it 
desi^ved* Randolph then had recourse to other 
means, and by offers of men and money from 
England he engaged several noblemen into a con- 
federacy i^nst their sovereign, in order to pro- 
cure the enlargement of Morton and the banish- 
ment of Lenox* But nothing would prevail* His 
intrigues were discovered ai^ defeated : tilie con- 
federates were ready to forsake him, and to join 
Lenox* The only step remaining for Elisabeth 
to save her creature Morton, was to announce an 
English army on the borders* This expedient 
was also resorted to, but still in vain ; the king 
put Ms realm in a posture of defence, and order-^ 
ed his vassals to hxM themselves in readiness to 
attend the royal standard* Whence all this seal 
on the part of Elizabeth ? We are now in pos- 
sesion of her secret. Morton was one Qf Ma- 
ry's accusers : he wbib chief among them* It 
was he who Iteld £rst and bust the originaki of the 
pretended letters to Bothwell* What if in his 
confession he should declam her innocent, as the 
unhappy Bothweil had done in his last moments. 
This Elizabeth dreaded, and not without cause ; 
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for when tiiis {lenecutor of Maiy^ ttasm ^ tl»e 
•cafibidy ^forced by a remorte of conscteB«e) be 
did bor juatace^ and confirmed .the wocdi of lus 
dying adversary."* 

But diis much by andcTpatioii* .MoHon's tri- 
al came on* He objected in vain to three of the 
jurymen : they [hedged themaelTes upon oath 
£:om all pertonal maMce^ and hia ol^ectbHia weve 
ofer-rulecU The earl (^Argyle, one of the ju^ 
ry, so ^ from being bis Miemy, bad very lately 
engaged in the confederaey for his aikrgement* 
From several evidences, and: from pi^^rs sub^ 
scribed with his own hand, it appeared that he 
was guilty* He heard this verdtct with great 
agitatioa and surprise^ but when the sentence 
was pronouncedt he behaved with intrepidity^ 
The miittsters who attended htm have left a lame 
account of his confession* He ^acknowledged that 
he knew of the munkr» and was solicited to join 
in it : he had given his countenance and fri^d* 
ship to Douglas^ though he knew that he had 
actuidiy assisted in its execution. This was the 
man he afterwards had created lord of session* 
A cotemporary historian in England, bad a copy 
of this confes^on, or raUiQr apok>gy» but says, 
^^ that he omitted part of it out of tenderness to 
great persons then living*" This hint procured 
an order from the English court for cancelling 
that leaf of his wofk among others* Queen Eli- 
zabeth by th» proceeding . stands condemned as 
one of the great persons accused by Morton ; 
and thus we discover another powerful motive 
of lier attempts to preveipit his trial. James was 
■ 

* Crawford, 54. • 
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sd itiuch Kppeased bf such an ample coHfesslotfy^ 
that he mitigated the sentence of hanging and 
qnarterin^) and ordered the eari to be beheaded, 
and afterwards inteiTed. » . 

The young king was now under the influence 
of his two fevourites, who instilled into his mind 
ejctravagant notions of the royal prerc^tive, and 
ekercised with the utmost wantonness an uncon- 
trouled power. Under such circumstances the 
nation could not enjoy tranquillity. The atten^- 
tion of the clergy was engaged in forming a sys- 
tem of discipline, to which they endeavoured to 
procure a legal sanction* The abolition of the 
episcopal order was another object they kept in 
view. An act of the general assembly declared 
the office of bishops to have no foundation in the 
word of God, and required, under pain of excom- 
munication, all who held that office to resign. In 
this decree the court did not acquiesce. The 
bishops owed their promotion to the king, and 
were the firm support of the throne. There hap- 
pened a vacancy soon after in the see of Glasgow. 
One Montgomery accepted the office of arch- 
bishop. The whole church was in an uproar* 
Neither gentle nor rigorous measures could stop 
the prosecution against him. A herald, in the 
king's name, commanded the assembly to stop 
their proceedings ; but they were not to be inti- 
midated : the sentence of excommunication was 
pronounced and published in all the churches in 
the kingdom. James, in order to check this tur- 
bulent spirit, prohibited one of the popular mi- 
nisters from preaching, and banished him from 
the capital. 

Elizabeth, who during the four regents had the 



mtk^im^!^. of the «ff^9{rf So^tffkudi, ma 
r«^ t«^ c?Qii»tepaiic« any . at|«mp^ fer Ihe: niin c^ 
ttie fayoui9t€8, wjbo jiQi^r coQault^d torpotUk^ 
view^ in the affairs of govjernment^ Ui^tet hitf 
piotecti(Mi a coospiracy wa^ forqi^|to{)^ Janies 
in captivity and ove^row jUnox. and AnwH 
Tbe qhief actors in this conspiracy w»i^ thf> Qarift 
of Gowrie, M^p, and Gleiy^olm. The king hA 
(Hit for A(jbol to take the amusement of hunting 
^nd hawking, and they vew-qarefwl to acconapfh 
ny him. The duke of Lenox and the eaii of Ap- 
ran were both absent* The members ^ the pri« 
yy Gonncil were preparing to hold insdce-courta 
in4iffe^nt parts of the kingdom* lames, on hia 
return towards Edinburgh, was lifted by the 
e^l of Gowrie to Rutbven castle, which .lay in 
his w^j ; and suspecting no dang^, went thither 
in hopes of further sport. Here he fwnd him* 
self in the hand? pf the conspirators,, who forcibly 
detained hUn, notwithstanding his entreaties and 
^ip^tuiations. Such gf his foltowers as wei» 
suspected by the conspirators were dismissed, 
and none but their party aUowed to have access 
to him. The two fevourites were thrown into 
consternation at an event so unexpected. They 
endeavoured, but without success, to excite the 
people to ti^Le arms, in order to rescue their 
sorereign. Arran rode towards Ruthven castle, 
but was confined as a prisoner^ without being ad* 
mitted into the king's presence* A proclama* 
tion q^peared in the king's name, declaring him 
at full liberty, and forbidding any attempts for his 
rescue. The earl of Lenox was commanded to 
leave Scotland, and Angus, the nephew of Mor- 
ton^ was permitted to return from exile, where 
be had been ever unce the death of his uncle*. 
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Lenox, whose gentle qualities had procured him 
many friends, delayed his departure, in expecta- 
tion that fortune might once more raise him to 
his former favour. At length he began his jour* 
ney. Soon after his arrival in France he fevered 
and died. In his last moments he discovered a 
firm adherence to the protestant &ith« Mean- 
while the conspirators published a long declara- 
tion, containing the motives which had induced 
them to enter into so irregular a step. They ob- 
Hged the king to grant them a remission in the 
most ample form, and the assembly of the 
church declared that they had done good, and ac- 
ceptable service to God, their sovereign, and 
country, rec^uiring all sincere protestants to con- 
cur with them : a convention of the states passed 
an act to the same effect. When intelligence of 
her son's captivity reached Mary in the prison in 
which she was confined, she wrote immediately 
in all the anguish of a mother's heart to Eliza- 
beth, complaining in bitter t^rms of the rigour 
with which she herself had been treated, and 
beseeching her not to abandon her son to the 
mercy of his rebellious subjects. 

All her remonstrances procured no miidgation 
in her own treatment, nor any interposition in fa- 
vour of the king. His own vigilance at last ef- 
fected his escape. Under pretence of paying a 
visit to his grand uncle the earl of March, James 
was permitted to go to St. Andrews. Pretend- 
ing there a curiosity to see the castle, he was no 
sooner admitted than he ordered the gates to be 
shut. Next morning the earis of Argyle, Hunt- 
ly, and others, to whom the secret had been com- 
municated, entered the town with their follow- 
ers ; and when Mar with other leaders of the 
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&ction appeared in arms, it was too late to reco* 
VjBr possession of the king's person. Great was 
the youthful triumph of James at his escape, yet 
he resolved by the advice of his wisest counsel- 
lors to act .with the greatest moderaticm. . He 
invited the conspirators to accept his mercy, 
and called upon his people to bury their conten- 
tions in oblivion* As a proof of his'sincerity, he 
visited the earl of Gowrie at Ruthven castle, and 
assured him of a full pardon. Instead of avail- 
ing themselves of the clemency and gentleness 
of their sovereign, the conspirators continued tQ 
brave his authority. They relied on the speedy 
interference of Elizabeth, of which they received 
assurances from her ambassador. The earl of 
Arran resumed his place of prime minister. 
The conspirators took a pretence from this to 
doubt of the king's sincerity, and all except the 
carl of Angus refused to surrender themselves* 
Accordingly, they were declared rebels, and th« 
subjects were commanded to keep themselves in 
readiness to take the field. . 

Elizabeth, who had all along protected the 
conspirators, remonsti^ated against these pro- 
ceedings ; but James replied with the dignity of 
a sovereign, and obliged the labels to retire into 
foreign parts. A convention of the states de- 
clared them guilty of high treason, appointed tiie 
late act in their favour to be expunged, and en- 
gaged to support the king in prosecuting them 
suxording to law. The churdi zealously defend-> 
ed the cause of the proscribed lords. Melvil, 
who by his learning and zeal was considered as 
head of the popular preachers, encouraged the 
people to seek redress by the sword. When 
carried before the councily he formally disowned 
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the civil power) and appes^ed to the scriptures for 
his authority. The king, jealous to excess of his 
prerbgative, resolved to punish him with rigour ; 
but Melvil avoided his rage by flying into Eng- 
land. The court, after having defeated a fresh 
attempt of the conspirators, proceeded to humble 
the exorbitant power of the clergy. It was enact- 
ed by parliament, that they who refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the privy council 
should be guilty of high treason. To hold as- 
semblies without the king's permission, to de- 
claim against the king in public or private, were 
made capital crimes. The alarm at these la»ws 
was universal ; the church pronounced them 
null and void, and the whole clei'gy fled to Eliza- 
beth for protection. 

They found themselves egregiously mistaken. 
Arran and Elizabeth were now leagued together 
by the ties of policy and interest. She was at 
that time apprehensive of the Spanish invasion, 
and had courted the Scottish ministry, in order 
to recover her influence over the aflairs of that 
country. The venal minister assured her am- 
bassador of his attachment to her interest. The 
consequences of this new friendship was the over- 
throw of the rebel lords ; their property was con- 
fiscated, and the clergy enjoined to subscribe to 
the obnoxious laws. 

The unfortunate Mary was still languishing in 
her confinement. It was a matter of form to 
amuse her year after year with fruitless negocia- 
tions for the recovery of her liberty ; but these 
ended always in bitter disappointment and mortir 
fication. To complete her misery, her own son, 
tutored by Elizabeth, wrote her a harsh and un- 
dtttifiil letter, in which he expressly refused to 
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acknowledge her to be queen of Scotland, or to 
consider her affairs any way connected with his* 
This cruel requital overwhelmed Mary with sor- 
row and despair. " Was it for this," exclaimed 
she, << that I have endured so much to preserve 
for him the inheritance to which I have a just 
right? Whatever he either enjoys or expects, he 
received it from me. From him I nevcrreceived 
assistance, supply, or benefit of any kind. Let 
not my allies treat him any longer as a king ; he 
holds not that dignity by my consent .; and if a 
speedy repentance does not appease my just re*^ 
sentment, I will load him with a parent's curse, 
and surrender my crown with a]l my pretensions 
to one who wiH receive them with gratitude and 
defend them with vigour." Another measure 
which throws a foul stain on the filial piety of 
James is the acquittal of the murderer of his 
father. Archibald Douglas, by the confession df 
Morton and of his own servant Binning, had not 
only been in the conspiracy, but had actually 
assisted at the execution of the plot. When the 
earl of Morton was imprisoned, he accordingly 
fled into England, where he was protected by Eli- 
zabeth. Through her intercession he now ob- 
tained licence to return into Scotland, and after 
undergoing a mock trial, was npt only acquitted, 
but received into fevour, and sent back to Eliza- 
beth with the character of ambassador. It ap- 
pears by these measures how much James was ' 
under the controul of the English court, and ac- 
counts for his unnatural neglect of his captive 
mother. 

Notwithstan^ng the temporary agneemcnt be- 
tween Arran and Elizabeth) he was secretly car- 

VOL. XXI. N 
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Tying on a correspondeDce with Maiy aadber 
allies. Elisabeth re^v«d his overthrow aod the 
restoration of the ejoled lords. She instructed 
lier agent to endeavour to seize the king, and to 
carry him by force into England ; but his attempt 
was defeated, and he was obliged to depart* 
Meanwhile the banished lords entered Scotland^ 
Wherever they came they were welcomed as the 
deliverers of their country. At the head of tea 
thousand men they advanced to Stirling. The 
king was not in a condition to meet them in the 
field. Terms of accommodation must be listened 
to. The lords obtained a full pardon of all the 
offences they had committed^ and the possession 
of the pr'mcipal fortS; by way of security. The 
earl of Arran was deprived of all his honours, 
and his party were removed firom the king's pre- 
sence. A treaty of aHiance was concluded with 
England, and James was gratified with a i)ensico 
of five thousand pounds, and with a declaration 
in favour of his succession to Elizabeth. 

There was nothing wanting to crown the am- 
bition of the queen of England but the death of 
Mar}% Whatever might he undertaken against 
her, on the part of her son, no interference was 
to be dreaded. Foreign princes naigbt negociate, 
might intercede, might even threaten, but they 
had shewn Elizabeth and the world that they 
would proceed no further* It was only necessaiy, 
in order to save appearances, to find out some spe« 
cious pretence, and this couki not kmg be want- 
ing. On occasion of some conspiracies against 
the life of Elizabeth, an act had been passed, 
plainly levelled against queen Mary, by which, 
for every rebellion raised in her favour, she be- 
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came aecount&ble mtk lieT file ; books were dis- 
persed to persuade the iiation that her death was 
not only a necessary, but a jost measure^ Meati^ 
while she was treated with every hidtgnity, that 
could provoke her to have recourse to violeiit 
means. 

The castle in which she readed, was converted 
into a common pnson ; a young man, suspected 
of popery, was confined there, and treated under 
her eye with such rif;our, that he died of the iH 
usage. Most of her servants were dismissed, 
and two ruinous fooms were aHotted for her use, 
scarcely halMtHUe on account of the cold* 

Babington's conspiracy against the life of EH« 
flabeth, belongs properly to the history of £ng- 
kind. He smA his accomplices were found guilty 
and executed. B»t EHzabeth had determined 
to invk)lve tthe q«ieen of Scots as an associate in 
tktiv gutlf : and thus to furnish a pretence for 
executing against her the last act of severity and 
vengeance. 

Mary was abruptly removed to Fotheringay 
tastle, and aH lier papers seized and carried off 
to London. 

ComtnissionerB were dispatched, empowered to 
bring her to a trial. The lord Burleigh, with a 
number of the English nobles, composed the 
court. They summoned her before their tribunaf, 
but she disclaimed their jurisdiction ; while she 
solemnly asserted her innocence. It was suggest* 
ed to her, that by refusing to plead, she would 
expose herself to the sentence of the law against 
contumacy, and injure her own reputation. 

The trial at last begun ; but no witnesses ap- 
peared ; oopieS) and no oi^tDaki, of supposed 
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lettera were produced, itfid even they contained 
nothing criminah The comroisffioners ha>ii^ 
heard her magnanimous defence, adjourned the 
court to the star chamber in Westminster : two 
perjured secretaries appeared there, and deponed 
against their sovereign. On their testimony, 
the court gave their verdict, that Mary was ac- 
cessary to the oMispiracy, and guilty of having 
imagined divers matters tending to the death of 
Eli;^eth. An English parliament, unworthy 
of the name, thirsted after the blood of the un- 
fortunate princess, and petitioned for the pub- 
lication and the immediate execution of the in- 
human sentence*^ 

The answer to this petition was^orthy of Eli- 
zabeth* But she wanted to be farther importun- 
ed, and on the second application, she replied, 
<^ If I should say unto you, that I mean not to 
grant your petition, by ray &ith I should say 
unto you more than perhaps I mean. And if 
I should say unto you, that I mean to grant your 
petition, then I shoukl tell you more than it is 
fit for you to know. And thus I must deliver you 
an answer answerless." 

. Mary received the tidings not only without 
fear, but with expressions of triumph* When 



* " .We cannot find,** says the petition, •* that tHerc 
is any possible means to provide for your majesty's safety 
but by the execution of the said queen ; tbe M^Uetbtg 
^ohereof may proatre the heavy £ipleasure of AJmightye 
God, (sfe. It was moved that the house should go to 
prayer, to implore God that he would put it into Eliza- 
beth's heart to murder Mary. Mr. Treasurer liked well 
the motion, and shewed that fit prayers for that purpose, 
are already in prist, and already in that boute.'* 



Stripped of eveiy anivk of fojraUy^ she ixAf re- 
^ied^ ** In despite of your soYeretgii, and' her 
Aubsenrient judg^eS) I wHl die a queen*"' She 
wrote her last letter to Elizabeth, ivhereiB Bhft 
requests,, that her body may be sent to France j» 
repose ia the same tomb with her mother^ Still 
however, Elizabeth hesitated, vmd was afraid to 
strike the fetal blow. The ambassadorsof France 
and df Scotland, intreated, remonstrated, threat- 
ened* She ccAld have wished her enemy cut off 
by assassination, that she might reap the benefit, 
without sharing the odium of the crime* She 
could find none so base, none so rash, as to per- 
petrate the deed, and stimd to the consequences* 
At last the warrant was signed for the execu- 
tion* Two earls brought it to the royal captive* 
She entreated, with particular earnestness, for 
,one &vour, which had been refused her, during 
a captivity of nineteen years* This was, that 
she might enjoy, in her last moments, the con- 
solations of her religion* She entreated in vain* 
, Next day she ascended the scaffold, where she 
behaved with piety and fortitude* <^Weep not, 
good Melvil," said she, to the master of her 
household ; ^^ this is a day of rejoicing ; thou 
shall this day see Mary Stuart delivered from all 
her cares, and such an end put to her tedious suf- 
ferings, as she hMig expecjted* Bear witness that 
I (tie constant in my religion, firm in my fidelity 
Cowards Scotland, and unchanged in my affection 
to France* Commend me to my son, tell him I 
have done nothing injurious to his honour, to his 
kingdom, or to his rights* And may God for- 
give all those who have thirsted, without cause^ 
for my blood." 

N2 



Then) with An audible VDiceyfilie recooimended: 
unto God the afi9icted state of the churchy prayed 
&r the prosperity of her son, and for a hmg life^ 
and peaceaUe reign to queen Elizabeth. She 
declared that she hoped for mercy, only through 
the death of Christ, at the foot of whose image^ 
she now willingly shed h^ blood. 

With calm and undaunted fortitude she laid 
her neck on the block, and her head was severed 
from her body, by two strokes of the executioner* 

Such was the tn^cal death of Mary Stuart, 
q|ueen of Scotland, and dowager of France ; a 
princess alike unequalled in beauty, in accom* 
ylisfameBts, and in misfortune* 



CHAPTER IX. 

fnmi the Murder of Maryj to the Death of King 
Jiamesm 

THE good queen Elizabeth, while she was de- 
voting the mother to destruction, amused 
the son with promises and fair i^)eecbes* But 
when the blow was stmek» she pretended great 
afiHction, and blamed her secretary, Davison, for 
having sent off the warrant without her order. 

Whatever were the real sentiments of James^ 
in amatter which so neariy concerned his honoury 
we do not fold that he toc^ any step to avenge the 
death of his mother. He- threatened, indeed, 
an mvasion of England, but his own indolent 
disposition, together with the advice of bis coun-> 
sellers, prevented all the effects of his just i^esent* 
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ment Marf's death praTed &tai to none but 
Graf) his ambassador ia Englaiid, id consequence 
of the treachery with which he had ccmtributecf 
to the fiulure of his embassy. He vras condemn- 
ed to perpetual banishmenti a punishment very 
uneqiud to his crimes* 

Ehzabeth wreaked her vengeance on the head 
of Davison^ whom she brought to trials for having 
forwarded the warrant for execution^ contrary 
to her orders. Notwithstan^ng the clearest evi< 
dence of his innocence ; he was condenmed to pay 
a considerable finC) and to be impriaened dunng 
her majesty's pleasure* 

All the rights and pretensions of Maryi now 
devolved on her son. Catholics concurred with 
protestants in looking up io-him as the presump* 
tive heir of England^ and the rightful sovereign 
ofScotland. 

It was almost equally his interest to gain the 
favour of both parties ; yet he could scarcely 
make himself acceptable to one without alarming 
the jealousy of the other* In this cridcal situa* 
tion, the young monarch contrived with toler- 
able address to adhere to the protestant cause* 
whilst he soothed the catholics by a tenderness 
for their interest.* Fnmi time to time he check* 
ed the career of the presbyterian cleigy, who 



♦ It was a favourite project with king Jamc», to w- 
unke the jirot^ttant and catfiolic churches. Ht had form- 
*cda plan tertoleratiDg the roonaii catholics, on condition 
that they ahouki ditdaim all temporal power in the pope« 
with certain other odions doctrines imputed to their church. 
The form of declaration, which catholics now take, is 
nearly word for word with that penned hy this theological 
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stMl umogated to ^enaoelves the right of cen- 
[. ssraig ftiU goTemmenl) while he laboured for the 

f' IxMiversion of catholics by a dismay of his po« 

[ lemical eruption* 

f '- The Scots weie desirous that their king should 

I be united in marriage to some princess* Eliza- 

i beth endeavoured to thwart his views. The el* 

[ dest {nincess of Denmark was by her intrigues 

I given to the duke of Brunswic* James next jMud 

his addresses to her sister^ and this match was 

concluded* While storms delayed the arrival of 

the royal bride^ James, impati^t of delay, sailed 

to Norway, celebrated.his nuptials, and after pafr- 

lling some months in festivity and joy, returned 

in safety with his queem 

The pacifie ddspoutien and the clemency of 
James towards offenders multiplied crimes of all 
kinds, and encouraged such acts of violence as 
brought his government under contempt* AU 
was fomented by the intrigues of EHzsdbeth's 
i^;ents, who still strove to retain James weak and 
mean by holding his affairs continually embroiled* 
The cathdic oonspiraeies, which have disgrac- 
ed thb reign so much, were encouraged by the 
Spanish interest, and the hopes of a Spanish inva^- 
- sion* The solemn league and covenant was 
framed for the extirpation of popery, and for the 
protection of the country against aay foreign at- 
tack* The king, the clergy, and t^e naUon at 
largC) joined in this holy ccmfederacy* 

At length James proved successfiri in his exer- 
tions against the tuttnilent part of his clergy. 
They had wrested from him an act which invest- 
ed the general assembly with more than papal 
power, fiy it every person, whom the assemlily 
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should excommtiDicate) was outlawed* The kitig 
observed that he was no better than a cypher^ so 
long as they could arbitrarily exercise the powers 
of excommunication against his subjects fer what 
they had done in their civil capacities* At last 
personal violence was offered to his majesty, and 
he was obliged to fly from his capital. Some of 
the demagogues among the clergy declared the 
king possessed with the devil, and that the sub- 
jects might lawfully rise and take the sword out 
of his hand. However*^ the nobles might some- 
times avail themselves of the clergy for their own 
purposes, it was evidently their interest to de- 
press such exorbitant power. Supported by 
them, the king declared those concerned in the 
tumults guilty of high treason. He threatened 
his rebellious capital with destruction, and obliged 
them to surrender the town and its best privi- 
leges; the ms^trates were ordered to surrender 
themselves pHsoners till they should take their 
trial. By these vigorous measures, the clergy 
were brought to a sense of their duty, and the 
turbulent ministers were olriiged to fly into Eng- 
land. The triumph of royalty was completed by 
the policy of James in admitting some of the 
clergy to vote in parliament with the title of 
iMshops and abbots ; and in annexing to the 
crown the nomination of the principal parish. 
Bilnisters throughout the kingdom. From this 
time James remained absolute master of all ec- 
cle^astical affairs. 

The eari of Gowrie and his brother perished 
fn an unsuccessful attempt on the Hfe of the kingi 
which they me^tated to avenge their Other's 
^eaith. In the mean time, Elisabeth advanced 
in years, and the hopes of the Engtish were. 
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turned more and more towards JamesT A short 
time before her death, she broke the silence 
Which she had so long preserved an the subject of 
her successicMi, and told Cecil and the lord ad- 
miral that her throne was the throne of king«y 
and she would have no mean person to ascend it, 
and that her cousin, the king of Scots, should be 
her successor* This deckraticm she confirmed 
on her death-bed, and as soon as she tmd breath- 
ed her last, the lords of the privy council pit^ 
claimed James king of England* 

Before James left Scotland to take possession 
of bis new kingdom, he had with great seat la- 
boured to civilize the northern and western High- 
lands* He waa himself a scholar, and to hii 
love of learning are the Scots indebted for the pa« 
mchtal schools, which give the common people 
so much advantage in point of education over 
other countties* He encouraged trade and the 
fisheries, and greatly promoted the industry of hiei 
siAjects* He was at this period extremely popv* 
Diar ; attd when he took a forewell of fais peoj^e^ 
Which he did with a long harangue in the churck 
df St* Giles at Edinburgh, d?iey expressed their 
sorrow for his departure witiii many sighs and 
tears. They did not share in the exaltation of 
their-soveretgn, but fek in a forcible manner that 
their country was In fact to become a subordinate 
part of the English monarchy* The queen, now 
the mother of two sons and a daughter, resided 
some time in Scotland after her husband'a de- 
parture* She appears to have lost his confidence 
by her intrigues in political concerns* The king 
would not entrust her with the ewe of prince 
Henry, tiieir eldest son, nor even with theksa 
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ii^portant charge of the y<mng«£ children. 
When she demanded her son Henrj from the 
earl of Marr^ she received a flat refusal, according, 
to the king's order. This treatment tbiew her 
luajesty into a severe illness : after her recovery, 
she went to join her husband, now at Windsor. 

The royal power acquired great additional 
strength in Scotland by means of the king's ac- 
cession to the English throne. James was re- 
solved to avail himself of this circumstance for 
the union of both the national churches and the 
lungdoms into one. 

But the distinctions on the borders and the 
iron gates of Berwick were more easily removed, 
than the barriers of church policy and religious 
estabUshments. National prejudices were too 
strong to admit of any progress in the union of 
the two states and parliaments: conferences were 
indeed begun ; but it required another century of 
continued intercourse, and of continued discus- 
sion to bring about so salutary a measure. Re- 
ligious prejudices have hitherto iHX)ved insur- 
mountaUe : and to this day the sovereign of 
Great Britain at his coronation swears to support 
the episcopal form of church government in 
England, and the presbyterian discipline in Scot- 
land as equally founded on the word of God. 
James declared that he intended to have a con- 
ference in his own presence between the bishops 
and the presbyterian party, that he might by his 
royal wisdom settle all their differences ; mean- 
while he strictly prohibited any general assembly 
to meet without his warrant. In contradiction to 
this ord^r an assembly was held by the clergy at 
Aberdeen ; but their meeting was interrupted. 



and Ibe cfei^ foimdl^ esperii»er that thef 
were no longer the dictators of the state* The 
leading members were ai^rehesded and bnwght 
to London : they disclaimed the authority of tb6 
council and were pvonounced guilty of treason j 
but their puDishment was mitigated into a sen- 
tence of perpetufid banishment* 

The lung proceededrin his design ; the wat^« 
est zealots in the preshyterian cause vrett rnm^ 
»oned to London under pretence of a cotirfer> 
ence : while he detained ti:^ thet«, Jafnes at** 
complished his designs in Scotland which th#if 
presence might have thwarted* A conreiition of 
the.&tates was held, in which the bishops were re- 
stored to their ancient seats in {Parliament ; such 
honours allured new members to abandon the 
presbyteritm cause, and the genuine con- 
j6io! 8^i^*ition of the church was almost totally' 
^* subverted. The 'king*s letter to his par- 
liament was worthy of a father of his people : he 
exhorted them to resume the project of dvilii^f^g 
the highlands, of abolishing feuds, andisf sup- 
pressing violence by the force of the law* 

la abo^st every thing else but the concerns of 
the church James found little difiiculty in >con- 
ducting4he affidrs of Scotland <* ftfith hUfien," 

The earl'of Orimey felt all the weight of royal 
authority wcben accused of oppressing his poor 
vaJssab ; Jio was seiaed, condemned and justly 
es^ecu^tidU 

M length, oafter governing England for four^ 
tee^ yoirs^ Janofea neaolved to Revisit hh ancient 
kingdom* Ameng the magnificent preparations 
fov^ifi reoeptioii; he commanded his royal 
chapel to be adorned with statues of the Apostles; 



tT^ tbe . b&^ops TemoDStrated against such a 
lirdude to tbe introductioii of popeiy. Though 
the king was greatlf displeased at their officious 
aealy yet he bought it advisable to countennand 
his first orders: he travelled in pompous progress 
through the principal burghs, and was every 
where received as a beloved tovereigncould expect 
to be* When he met his barons in parliament, 
their opposition to his fevourite scheme of estab« 
lishtng episcopacy was but feeble ; he obtained 
an act investing him in conjimction with the pre* 
lates and those ministers he should chuse, with 
lull power in afl matters regarding religion and 
Uie church* With reluctance he was reduced to 
allow the presbyterians their genend assembly ; 
but he brought tiiem to consent that private com- 
munion might be admmistercd, and that the 
officiating clergy should administer the sacrament 
with their own hands* In the parliament, in his 
court, at his table, and often in the church he 
hacMigued the nobles, the clergy, and people in 
fiivour of those novelties. 

In the chapel royal the service was celebrated 
with an orgiqi, and mth s^ pomp which the puri- 
tanical simplid^ abhorred : die common people 
discovered a spirit little short of rebellion on the 
alterations which they saw introduced into their 
retigious worship ; the chief benefit which result- 
ed &om this visit was the establishment of justices 
of peace and of constables on the same footing 
as those in England : king James took his jour- 
ney back agun to London : the afiairs of the go- 
vernment were left as before to ministers* 

In a general assembly, aUd afterwards in par- 
liamenty five articles in conformity with the 
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•hurch of Eng^aiMl wem agmedlO} not vttlwnt 
much <^]posUion : thcae r^;ftrd thelites of bap- 
ttsm, coofinaationy and certain hoUdayv* Abooi 
the same time appeared the kin|;'s book of eperU 
which was levelled at the puritanical snUenness 
with which the Lord's day is still observed by the 
Scots. By it bodify . exercises and diversions on 
the Sunday were renrnnmendcd and even enfbr- 
eed by proclamation at tiie cposa of Edinburgh) a 
•neasure highly disgusting to the populace. 
^ .Thea&uBof the Sootti^ government pnv- 
ceeded for the subsequent years in their usnal 
channel ; the ancient privileges of the Soots in 
France were revived : lord Gordon was made, 
under the duke of Lenox, lieutenant colonel of 
the Scotch guard ^t that court, according to ita 
£r9t institution. A settlemtnit was noAde in 
North America, and in order to encourage enters- 
prising gentlemen to cultivate that country the 
4>rder of knights of JViwa Scotia was instituted* 
Aft<»* a reign, and life of nearly fifty-nine years, 
d^ing James was seized with his last illness : some 
doubits «re entevtamed Aether he was not 
pQoson^ : his pr^iaiations for death were calm 
and rational, and he met it with the greatest in* 
trepidity. 



CHAPTER X. 

From the jiceeadm of Charles L td the ReMtih- 
ration. 

«Ji>rlwT. nPHErespectlVeofiicers of the crown 
^ were continued by Charles at ^s 



»ebttsslb& to die throne, both of Scotland an4 
Ei^Iftnd* His iim scheme was tiie resumptioa 
of t^ church knds ; he secretly purchased from 
thpe fiunilies of Lenox and Hamilton the tempo* 
ndides of the see of Glasgow and of the abbey of 
Abroath) in order to enrich the two archbishops. 
<The presbytery took thealan&j and secretly con- 
ceded measures fordefending their religious esta- 
bliiAment^: they entered into correspondence 
with the disaffected party in England^ who had 
already power enough to refuse the subsidies that 
•were demanded of parliament. 
. Theeari ofNithsdale^ a reputed papist, re^ 
e^ved acomraission from the king to bring about, 
cither by threats or promises, the surrender of 
the church lands* Accor^g to Burnet, it was 
itesolved to murder NitfasdUe and his party if 
-Ihey insisted : a more justifiable and sucoessfol 
meaflure was the resumption of heritable i^er- 
lildom^* The marquis of Htmtly was considered 
as loo powerfol for a subject : he was htrittble 
^leriff of InTemess and Aberdeenshire; for a 
oonsideratioD of fihre thousand pounds, which 
wore never paid him, he was iu^ced to resign 
Ms ofifice to the crown* 

Charles had not yet received the crown in 
Scotland, and the ceremony of coronation was of 
importance in his opinioa«i:-' His entry into Edin- 
burgh was magnificent beyond description ; he 
was crowned at Hoifrrood^house, and bishop 
Laud, his ^vogrite, preached a sermon in which 
he insisted witiii vehemence' oti conformity with 
the church of England. * 
• , In- th» pacfianaent whiob whb txdHir suQjmoned 
pen^^nd tholbuudatioBs o£aU trie sulisequent 
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n^Ltti^ oC thift'Teigii; The lo«d» of die lyt^sltss 
l»mgbt in abiU fop confiraiiog' the yoyal pi«n>- 
^fttive together with the power grranted to the faite 
king to preseiibe apparel t»chiirchraeo with their 
<owti cotwent^ Nothing lesft thfm iof atoatioii tooM 
have pretented Charles fromteeing the dangerof 
forckig 6Qch an laipopuhir and indeed frtv^ow 
and vexatiouabOI through pai&unent; itparoedi 
however^ and received the royal sanction. Wbitm, 
the paiiiameDt had risen^^the king visited seretal 
tewDS) bnt nMtowlf escaped beings lost in a 
sform on crossing the Frith of Fottti ^ the qoeen 
meaBviiile had been ddivered at Greenwich of 
another son, afterwards Jametf H^ On hearing 
thenewsofherdeMv^ry) Charles posted with"* 
jfew attmdantn from Berwick, immediately on his 
arrival he advanced his ftvQurite Laud to thesee 
of Cantertmry : Spotswood the historian, arch- 
bishop oi Su Andrew^s, was appnnted to the 
fifike of chancdlor in Scotland. Under the bi* 
Autenee of these i>rslates it was, that the king 
proceeded to latrodoce a book of fiturgy into the 
puMk worship of the St^ottiah chnxohes. 

When the day arrived, on which the new farm 
was to commence at St. Giles'aithe k>werpeople> 
who hsd assembled ing^t numbers saluted the 
effidiating clergyman wkth su^ velliesof exesiu- 
vtion that he diimt not praeeed ; the bishop t>f 
fidioburgb wao treaited in a manner jttUmore 
otttfageons iond tbe^ mc^^atratea had great 
^IScjiUjf jto^expel the populace and to shut the 
doprs. During the serrice stones were thtown 
at the doors and windows, and the Mshopon going 
home, narrowly escaped with his life from the 
tmi§fiiija»iAtxifi€., SisBikir scencB. were acted 



tiHaui^oiitaH tlie 46iitheni^^7te ^C S«sti«tid^ 
Jb the nvean time, a. prosecution «m» cpmrnaieed 
j^iast two clefgymea for. ittoings to s^M* tbe 
new titurgy ; they viodicaAed themael^res in siicli 
a manaer^ that the oouncti cune^ to a i^esoluiion 
not to press the mabter apy &rthi^,.tiH bis Man 
f»8Ky*B pleasure should be loKiMrn i to the repvfr- 
seatatioM.of the councilr the kang^. returned an 
a&gi*y message^ blamkig them Smp their coolaesB 
!iM»docwardice,«idperemptarilyjconHBaBdtDgthRt 
the book of eommon pnyer «hoald. be lead-evevf 
iffihereyandtkat no boroug^li' afaoidd t^ioose- any 
magistfiHley nrhodid not coiilbfm tKytte^sarae*; 
bat allnsss weakness or treadiergE amc»ig>tlKMe 
«dioou^t to have Tindicated their sowveigni: 
the old blriioiis were averse to the Bieas«P%«^he 
new. prelfttea were intinudated and redred.' ' < ^ 
. Petitioii aher petition was poured 'in frottn 
all quacters : Traquair and Hope, the one thb 
king's treasurer, the other his advocate, ef)» 
tsourafed and directed the opposition ^ and:wheat 
Mtsal first but a popular commotioA' soon^^aa- 
sumed the aspect of an cibatlnate national isMisl^ 



Charieswaanow bUiiggfingfmtidsta' host of 
taeublB&in the English^govemment ; a powei<«ii 
loicoof encoon^ement to rebelMon teaclM^ivotn 
one end (tf tiie iafaukl so the o Aerw 
: HeissuedaprDclamadondeckffnighiKabhoiu 
nnce of popery^and his resolucion to da notlito^ 
agamst the tauidable laws of his native khigdom s 
he ofibred pardon for the past ; but Tequired s^ 
mission for the fiiCine; but the remonstrants hkd 
by this time organized insurrection* --n.r 

. Four i&tinct tables of > barons, Mblel^ itrftHi* 
02 
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tctSy and iMfgcsfltSy with wapttton^ aalhtritjr di^ 
fccted the i^Mi of oppoattion. A aoiemii teagoe 
and eoTcnant bmuid the memberam the nameiif . 
die God of peace» toMtahliah, by force of arma^ 
hta: holy gospel-wovalai>» pmified fi«m all the aboM 
aaiaationaof popei^ and pralacy ; and thoae, who 
wmld withdraw themseli^ from so sacred a cOi^ 
ftdesacy^ were treated aa rebels to God and Crai<« 
torato their Gountry. 

Such waa the temper of the nation when the 
king diq^ched hia own and the peopte'a finrounlh 
the malqtiia of Bamfiton as niediatxM^ : he offoed 
toauapend the canons and the UtQrg7,«Mi tone» 
model the highcommiaaioaoreecleaiasticalcourti 
foir theae cooceattdna he required the coTeoant to 
be renoimced and recced: sixty-thooaandoove^ 
nanters aolenudy declared they would seoner ro4 
nmiUce thdr bap^m x they would dictate to 
thsir sovereign ; they scorned his grace.' Ftom 
IMland and other countriea they were soiidting 
supplies of arms ; yet no vident measure had 
been oflRsred on the part of Charles : tiegoctadoa 
wia the cmly means he had recourse tot the most 
conciliating offers were made ; a great number of 
themdre modemte, satisfied mth the coacesaiona 
made on the part of the court> signed another 
covenant, which waa equally strongi^^st pope^ 
ry^ as that of king James had been : the courageof 
the UioatTiolent began to be damped,and they de- 
measided time to consider of the matter. Hamil* 
tonretuited again from London with fresh in«' 
structions and the fullest powers: a gen^^ as«» 
sembiy of the church was convened ; tte cove* 
nant was ordered to be signed by every person 
under pain of exeoorniUMcatioh ; epiaoopacy} the 



eaiioiity llie litur^sr, aUr^sappettBod/tftd jUl to 
the gfOUDd ; the comaiimoiier Qidered the »* 
aefDbljr to be dIsoeBtuiwid under pun 0f di«iMODb| 
biit» in 4efianoe o£ aU-mnthoiity, the meinbera 
anoediNid aniveoaded with lunn^ men ocmtamed 
thdp aUtings. The earl of .^^s^le and mfeal 
members of the pdry coundl K^pled not lo join 
this assembly of rebels i thc^ atJength disacdflred 
themselTes with biUer impreca^onasgiainBt their 
sovereign^ if .he shoidd ever go shout to undo 
whak they had done* .. 

AciTilwarwaanowbecpmeuMToidahlei the 
cofvenanters pi^epsied £>r it with vigour; they 
had been att along encouniged and.they weae 
now si^porled by the French minister, RtcheHeu* 
Afma, ammunition^ and money ¥rem sent them 
from France and other countries : no regukr 
eslabliahed conunonwealth could take wiser mea* 
snres. Lesley, a soldier of experience and MVh 
ties, who had distinguished himself in the Swed^' 
ish wars, the earl of Montrose, a youth of heroio 
genius, with other leaders of the party, ail of 
Uiem men of sense and readntion, conducted the. 
military aiaira ; a few caatles unprovided with 
stores fuad garrisons were soon seized } they 
raised with great rapidity fortifications to defend 
Leith : noblemen and gentlemen put their hands 
to the work ; ladies cf high mnk intermingled 
with the lowest rabble, and carried xxl their 
shoulders burthens of rubbish to^omplete the 
work; in shoft the whde kingdom engaged with 
unspeiduible ardour in the glorious cause* 

A few and but a very £sw of weU-afTected no^ 
bility still adhered to their king ; the marquis of 
Don^laa a papiat, and therefor^ without power or. 
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tma^ ; the^trloflioxbitfghoi) UiebordiBf»(^.the 
earls of AMy «aid Son^ak in Angus ; butt^ 
strengthof the. royal cause lay with Hmuly^tti 
the North : thisnoUenum not reoeivkigany m$^ 
coui!s from the Idng was persuaded to treat wilh 
the.covenaatersi and to disband hisibcees* They 
inrUedhhn afterwards to a ooQlerencewherc^ in 
vioktion of their own safe*>conduct, they .<letaiBed 
him aiMl his eldest son pnaonem. Lord Abo^n 
Uieseeoiidsonf they .dismissed on his p»rQle« 

Meanwhile Chartes directed a writ to his nohi* 
Kty to. attend his vmyal standard at York* On 
tlttsoeeaaion the papists appeared so forward and 
QODitribiited their proportions of money witfa sudii 
aeal as ^ve umhicage to his proCestani stdajectS} 
and was of real disservice to the csutse* In a few 
weeks . howeier Chades found himsdf at the 
head of six thousand horse and twei^ thousand 
foot: I]^milton commanded a formidaMe.Beet, 
with five thousand chosen troops on board ;- he 
anived in the frith of Forth, and made himself 
ma$ter of Inchkelth and Inchcdm^ two small 
islands which the covenanters had neglected to 
fortify ; but his weak xonductfrustiated the pur* 
poses for which the fleetliad been equipped* He 
made no descents upon the coast ; he kefit his 
mien pent up on.boaxd the ships» till tibe want of 
fiaesh air and flesh proTiuonsoccasicmed diseases 
diatcut off numtofs of. them : his own mother 
was so zealous a covenanter^, that she. ndsed a 
body of tiwops and headed them in peraoo. 
When she came to Leith she protested, that sh^ 
would kill her son with her <vAai hands, should he 
venture to land* 

The great army of the 60venanterS|X»a8i6tnis 
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•f twcnCj^ih^ tlk6Ufliaxid men, under the tommand 
of Leftlef^ aoir lay ki sight of die enemy, near 
die boidc^rsi ; but there was little indhiaUon on 
either nde to come to any engagement : the king 
wonld not trust to the loyalty of his English 
subjects, noF even in the fidelitf and talents of 
his generals; The covenanters knew their men 
to be caw nndisciplined troops: Money, the great 
sinew of war, was equally wanting on botli sides ; 
and both aHke desired to shew 'their moderation 
by offaing to negociate : commissioftersmet and 
treated ; a hasty pacifkadonenstiedy ngreeable to 
wdiichtbe Soots were to disband their ferees, the^^^ 
long shottkl have possesoon ofthefiirts; tmd^ 
general assembly and a pariiamest be WnttMdi* 
ately samnaoned in order to compose Hi diflb^ 
ranees: faosdlitiea dius c^uied and a shor^ but 
decehfiil cafan ensued* ' 

Before the king left Berwick, he sttmmoRed 
finnteen of the chief covenanters to attend Inmi 
but sBch was the general <fispo8ition of the peo^ 
pie that none durst obey die summons, but Mon* 
trpae^ Loudon, and Lothian, those three ob*> 
tained leave with the greatest diflBculty. Mcfo^ 
trose upon conversing with the king, conceived 
so gaod an opioion of himy that from being a 
warm; opponent, he became at once a true, 
dKmgb.aa yet a oonoea l ed Moid to the royal 
cause* The three; lorite inge nu ouriy opened to 
Charles the grievances liiey expepted to be re* 
dressed iai the next paiiiamtot : they ' demanded 
that the value of coin. sholiU be regulated bf 
peifiament ; that no strangers ehcndd gardson 
their castles, none but Scots should obtiun lands 
eriionoiirs ;taid<hathe»f8ble jomdktiQQ should 
be abolished. 
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When Traqtuur, appointed oomtntsaoneri 
came to Edinburgh, he found the array of the 
rebels had never been disbanded, the fortifics^ioQa 
of Leith continued, and many other violations of 
the treaty committed* Such was the situation 
of affairs when the^ assembly met, winch was ibl* . 
lowed by a parliament ; both were almost exclu* 
sively composed of zealous covenanters : their 
proceedings were such that the king ordered hi$ 
commissioners to prorogue the parUament ; and 
instantly the flame of rebellion broke forth with 
more violence than ever : the parliament resum* 
ed its sittings in direct violation of the king's or- 
der ; they deputed Loudon ^nd Dum&rmling as 
iheir commissioners to confer personally with 
their sovereign ; but while these commissioner^ 
were at court, Traquair intercepted a letter from 
the chief of the covenanters to the king of 
Fmnce, which sd provoked the king that he or-r 
dered Loudon to be imprisoned in the tourer* 
Although Charles had discontinued parliaments 
in England for eleven years,he was now relucta&t- 
ly compelled to call together his lords and com- 
XBons in hopes of obtaining some sullies for 
the war. > | 

This measure however jproducing no effect he 
was ol^ged' to have recourse to other expedients :. 
^is most loyal' counsellors and nobles could only, 
furnish him with a small loan ; with much difii- 
c^ty he was enabled to march' an army of nine ' 

thoiusand foot and two thousand . faoise. The I 

Scots were more tocces^ful in their levies ; they. j 

determined on invading England, whither, they: 
were invited by the malcontents. With.Uttle j 

delay they marched pn to cross the Tync by a 
ford at Newbumi^ Lesley demanded liberty tdpass' 
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^tifr riyer with his army, that his countrymen 
might present their petition, to their king : to this 
no regard was paid by Conway who commanded 
the £ngli8h forces on the opposite bank : the 
Scots then suddenly attacked the defenders of the 
fotd ; the English made a feeble resistance, and 
the cavalry under Conway refused to fight, somei 
laid down their arms, and the greater part re- 
fr^ted in disorder. 

This victory laid open to the Scots all the 
North of England, where th6y levied gjreat con- 
tributions. Newcastle and Durham fell mto their 
hands : the main army of the king retreated to* 
wards York. Instead of hastening to support 
their sovereign, the English nobles took this op* 
portunity to demand the convocation of a pariia^ 
ment, and redress of all their grievances : In thi» 
extremity Charles was again compelled to treat 
with the rebels : commissioners met at Rippoi>» 
in Yorkshire, to negociate ; but as many diflkuK 
lies occurred, the conferences were transferred 
to London whither the king hastened to contend 
with the English parliament. The Scots being, 
such useful allies to the malcontent party in Eng<^ 
land were retained.in the pay of parliament fir- 
ing the whole year. In the following autumn the 
king, in compliance with his pnmiise, repaired 
to Edinburgh in order to settle the government : 
As he must necessarily have passed the troops of 
both nations, the commons hurried on the dis- 
ban^ng of the armies ; the arrears therefore of 
the Scots were fully paid them> and they retunv* 
e8 to their country. 

Charles, despoiled in England of his authority, 
'Ohived in Scotland with a determination to give 
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fiiU sadsftctioQy if possible^ to hk les^teM ^al^- 
jects. The lordB (^ the articles were totally laid 
aside. A law for triennial parliaments was Hks<- 
wise passed^ But the most &tal.bk>w to regal 
authoritf, was the article, that no member of 
the privy council) no crfBcer of state, none ^of the 
judges should be appointed, but by the advice 
and approbation of parliament* During his stay 
in Scotland, the king conformed entirely to tltt 
established church* 

Almost immediately on bis return to England, 
Charles found himself engaged in a dvil war widi 
his factious parliament. At this period -ci dis- 
tress, the English rebels courted a closer union 
with their friends in Scotland* They agreed to 
receive the solemn league and covenant, to pre- 
serve the reformed religion established in the 
chuix:h of Scotland, and to reform England and 
Ireland, according to the word of God, and the 
example of the purest churches* One hundred 
thousand pounds were advanced, and regular pay 
promised by the English parliament for a subsi- 
diary army of twenty thousand Scots* 

The invasidn from Scotlandthrew the king in- 
to new embarrassment. They hastened to join 
lord Fairfox, and effectually assisted him in re- 
ducing the city of Yoric* They took likewise, 
by .storm, the town of Newcastle, after hav- 
ing been remforced by ten thousand men, under 
the command of the eari of CaHendar* 

While the king^ kf&irs declined in Englahd, 
the brave Montrose had mised the royal stiuidaTd 
in the North. He, like the Marshii Turenne, 
had once fooght too successfully under the ban- 
ners of rebellurt:! ; he now atoned for his. success, 
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by lus hemoexploits in a better «ause. Hamil- 
ton's timid or treacberous counsels, had misled 
the kingt and damped the energy of his friends. 
He was at last committed to prison, and the 
king's ears were now. open to Montrose's comi- 
«cls. 

- This active nobleman, having received a supr 
ply of twelve hundred troops from Ireland, has* 
tened to take the command of this auxiliary 
force. Several more flocked to his standard. 
Lord Kilpont, who had raised his vassals to fight 
for the covenant, espoused his sovereign's cause. 
Montrose saw himself at the head of three thou- 
sand men. With these he attacked and defeat* 
ed a party of the covenanters, six thousand in 
number, under Tullibardine. Perth opened its 
gates to the victor, and was laid under contribu.^ 
tion. He next proceeded towards Angus, where 
the royal interest was strong. On the march, 
Stuart, of Ardovoriich, assassinated the gallant 
Kilpont, his own bosom friend, after sotiidting 
him in vain to desert from Montrose, back to 
the covenant* 

. At Aberdeen, Montrose gained a second vie- 
tory over the rebels under.lord Burleigh. Argyle, 
with a great army, ^vas sent in pursuit of the he- 
ro. But Argyle dreaded an encounter, and re- 
signed the command, under pretence of attend- 
ing a convention .of the states. TJbe Macleans^ 
and MacdonaldB, now joined thei standard of 
Montro^. In compliance mth their wishes,' he 
fell sudden^ upon Afgyie'a ccwotrgr^. The el^f- 
tain hasteaied to the |mtectk>i of his a Vassals. 
JPut bis oounge &iled him at thCi approach .ofiibe 
loyalists, and he afaandoaedi by a precipitBic 
flight, all his lands a prey to the enemy. 
Vol. XXI. P 
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From Jnremrfj MontnoM retired CMtwaid) iib 
refresh and rcGruit his Hsrces in the shire of Mo- 
ray. Ar^le, oDikcttQg three thousand men, 
marched in quest of the lo]ralistSy who weie re-> 
tinog with their plimder. But Montrose has- 
tened to meet him at Inveriochy. Argyle, seia^ 
ed with a pamc^ deserted hb army, which how- 
ever gave battle to the royalists. Victory was 
still ^ithful to Montrose. The terror of his 
name dispersed Seaforth's army, wtuch was ad- 
vancing from Inverness. Ths Gordons) the 
Grants^ the Highlanders, in great numbers, re- 
sorted to his colours. It seemed as if in Mmi- 
trose were revived the invincible genius of a Wal- 
lace, or a Bruce. 

The council at Edinburgh, alarmed at his con- 
tinued success, sent against him Baillie and Ur- 
ry, two of their best generals. They surprised 
him in Dundee, which he had carried, and given 
up to plunder. His conduct, and presence of 
mind, in this emergency, a^ieaved conspicuous* 
He instantly rallied his men, covered his re- 
treat by the most skilful measures, and having 
marched sixty miles in the &ce of an enemy 
much superior, he at last secured himself in 
the mountains. 

• Baillie and Urry now divided their troops* 
The latter met Monlxose at AJdesnc, neai^ Inver- 
ness, and was there completely defeatedi No 
better success attended Baillie at the battle <tf 
Alfofd. 

Having thus psevailed in so mapiy engage* 
roents, as decisive as they were suceemul, Sion- 
trose summoned together all his faends and patv 
tianms, and prqiar«yd to nai?ch southwavd, inor- 
der to put a final period to the covenant. 
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The rebels asiembltng tbeir whole force, met 
him with a tiumerouB artnjTt and gare him battle 
at Kil^tfa^ This was the most ccnaplete victorf 
that Monttx>se ever obtained. The royalists put 
to die sword six thousand' of their enemies^ and 
left the covenanters no remakis of an army in 
Scodwid* Edinburgh and Glasgow opened their 
gates, and set at liberty the prisoaers detained by 
the covenanters. 

Lesley was now detached from the army in 
England, and marched to the relief of his friends 
in Scotland. The higfaknders had- retired to 
their hills, in order to secure their plunder. 
Montrose, allored by the vain hopes of t>btainmg 
some cavalry from England, and of rocising the 
bdrderers to join him, had advanced still forther 
to the south. Lesley surpriased his army at 
Pfalfipshaugh in the Forest. After a sharp con- 
flict, the rebete gained the day. Montrose with 
difficulty- escaped to Athol. The loyalists who 
recefved quarter were cut in pieces in cold blood, 
m the covenanted clergy dedared them un* 
deserving of any faith being kept with them. 
Montrose would have still renewed his attempts; 
but the fortunes of the king were now ruined A 
England, and he was at last reduced to the des* 
perate expedient of sedcing refuge in the heart 
of an army which was in open rebellion against 
him. The immediate consequences of this fatal 
step were orders expedited in the king's name 
for his adherents to lay down their arms. Mont- 
rose obeyed, and retired for a time to France. 

The events which ensued in England fall not 
vwilhin this history. It is sufficient to say here, 
that by a treaty, the infiwiy gi which nor pretext 
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tan hide, no dme ef&ce, the Scottish covenanted 
army sokl the person of their native king to his 
blood-thirsty subjects, without stipulating even 
for his personal safety* 

The complete triumph of the covenant was 
followed in Scotland by executions without num* 
her, and slaughter without end* Even those who 
laid down their arms on the promise of mercy 
were unmercifully butchered at the instance of 
the sanguinary preachers. Huntly, the remain- 
ing chief of the royal party, was surprised and 
taken prisoner. The news of his misfortune gave 
Charles gi^eat concern ; he employed all his in<- 
terest to save that nobleman, but it was with the 
utmost difficulty that hb execution was delayed. 

A new sect, called the Independents, and head- 
ed by Oliver Cromwell, had by this time arisen 
in England. Still more rebellious than the par* 
liament-men, or even the covenanters them- 
selves, they resolved on the entire destruction of 
royaJty and of the religious establishment. The 
army was theirs, and with the army all the pow^r 
of the land. The authority of parliament wa& 
but a shadow, on the point of vanishing for ever, 
like that of the king it had dethroned. Instead 
of being able to establish orthodoxy by the 
sword, the presbyterians beheld this host of 
sectaries claim an unbounded liberty of con- 
science. The independents took every oppor- 
tunity of mortifying the Scots, so that subjects 
of dissatisfaction were daily midtiplying between 
the parties. Something like a faint glow of re- 
viving loyalty told the Scots that before God and 
the world they were responsible for the treat- 
ment of the captive monarch whom they had 
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sold* The miences put on the king thejr loudlf 
blamed, as repugnant to the covenant by which 
^ey stood engaged to defend his royal person^ 
and those very actions of which they themselves 
had been guUty they now denominated treafiCA 
and rebellion. In short, Scotland, indignant at 
itself for having deposied and betrayed its own 
rojral Mood, voted an army of forty thousand 
men in support of their sovereign. H-aimlloii) 
who^obtuned his liberty, was to head these 
forces. But the violent party, whose pdndt^e^ 
have been perpetuated to this day, considered' k 
as the height of impiety to fight for an ttfico^ 
venanted lung. Anathema and damnation were' 
denounced by a general assembly of the kirk to 
those who shouM join the unhallowed standard. 

Hamilton's levies under such circumstmices 
could proceed but slowly, and when at last he 
entered England, he durst not unite his forces 
with the English royalists, who had refused the 
covenant. The two armies, though marching 
together, kept at some distance, nor could the: 
approach of Cromwell with his army bring the 
Presbyterians to ccmsult their own safety by dose 
union with the royal army. 

Cromwell was not afraid to encounter an army 
thus divided, with a force greatly inferior. He 
attacked the English royalists by surprize, wha 
not being succoured by their allies, were cut in: 
pieces. The Scots were attacked in their turn, 
put to rout, and Hamilton, their commander, 
taken prisoner. Cromwell followed up his ad* 
vantage, and entering into Scotland, was joined 
by Argyle, who was at the head of the violent 
party. All moderation was now laid aside, the 
P2 
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ecclesiastical authority elerdsed the severest vea** 
geance against all those n^o had sided witii Ha* 
nvilton, and the chancellor himself was obliged 
to do public penance for his obedience to parlia^t 
ment, which, in the cant of the times, he tenned 
carnal •elf'Seeking. 

Cromwell returned in triumph to England, and 
consummated his iniquity by bringing his 
sovereign to the scaffdd, and grasping, in the 
name of liberty, independence, and religion, the 
sceptre of tyranny and despotism. Hamilton's 
death soon followed that of his master. He died 
in England a victim of loyalty, as the brave and 
unfortunate Huntly did in Scotland* 

Horror at the lung's condemnation, an indig- 
nant shame in the reflection that they had been 
the instruments of the crimes of the English, 
and then contemptuously shaken off, a persecut- 
ing ^al against the independents, who refused 
to take the covenant, now determined the coven- 
anters to declare for the young king, Charles H. 
then in Holland, but on condition that he should 
make himself the pupil of presbyterianisra, and 
take the covenant* Commissioners were dis- 
patched by the estates to wait on the prince at 
Breda, and to treat with him* 

Meanwhile Montrose was dispatched to the 
Orkneys, to make an attempt for the king^s re^^ 
storation on bejtter terms* From Orkney he 
carried over a few recruits to Caithness, hoping 
that the love of their king and the fame of his 
former exploits would make the highlanders 
fiock to his standard* The estates lost no time 
to oppose him* They sent Lesley and Holborne 
against him* Montrose was surpri^d, taken 
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prisoner, sind conducted to Edinburgh* All the 
uisolence which success and hatred can produce^ 
in ungenerous minds was exercised against this 
heroic captive. He was led about i^nd insulted by. 
the populace ; he was condemned by the parjia- 
ment to be hanged on a gibbet thirty feet high, 
and his members to be distributed all over the 
kingdom. The clergy positively pronounced his 
damnation, and assured him that the doom he was 
about to meet was but an easy prologue to what 
he must undergo hereafter. He smiled amidst all 
their endeavours to afflict him, and asked whe- 
ther they had yet any other efforts of malignity to 
wreak upon him. He died with a fortitude which 
neither the cruelty nor the ignoble treatment could 
subdue. Montrose was incontestibly one of the 
greatest men and the best commanders that his 
country ever produced. No military man among 
his contemporaries atchieved feats so wonderful 
as those of his first conquest of Scotland, with 
means so inadequate. His last enterprize was 
the effect of despair, resolved to perish if he could 
not prevail, but willing to hazard his life in the 
attempt. With him were executed Spotswood, 
Hay, Sibbald, and Hurry of Urry, who had former- 
ly fought ag^nst him, but now espoused the same 
cause. Such was the vengeful hatred against the 
best friends of their young sovereign with which 
the covenanters signalized their fitrntic enthu- 
siasm, at the very time they were inviting 
Charles to take possession of the throne of his fa- 
thers. This prince no sooner heard that Mon-^ 
trose was defeated and executed than he threw 
himself entirely into the hands of the covenanters^ 
and set sail from JHoUand for the Scottish coast> 
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During the Toyage the comTnissioaenr of dke 
mfing party produced new demands, and inusfeed 
on higher terms than ever, particularly that all 
Che transactions between the marquis of Ormond 
and the Irish catholics should be disavowed, and 
that Charles should sacrifice the marquis, one of 
the worthiest and greatest subjects he had* This 
demand was so much resented by the young 
prince, that he threatened to land in Denmark in- 
stead of Scotland ; but the duke of Buckingham 
and lord Wilmot, men of the most immoral 
principles, advised him to submit to all the con* 
ditions that could be required of him, with a view 
of breaking them when it was in his power* 

Charles suffered himself to be conveyed to 
Leith. Before he was permitted to land he was 
required to sign the covenant, and many sermona 
and lectures were made to him, exhorting him to 
be &ithful to that holy confederacy* They oblig- ^ 

ed him to dismiss Hamilton, Lauderdale, Dum* i 

fermling, and others of the presbyterian party, ' 

called engagers ; none of his English friends, who 
had fought for his father, were sdlpwed to remain 
in the kingdom, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that he procured leave ftw the duke of 
Buckingham to be admitted to his person* 

Those preliminaries being settled, Charles Was 
treated with all the respect and attendance that 
had been paid to his ancestoi^* Previous to his 
inauguration his sincerity and compliance were' 
put to every trial that zeal could suggest* He 
was prevailed on to issue the most humiliating 
declarations, lamenting the sins of his father and 
the idolatry of his mother, and desiring to be 
deeply humbled and afflicted in spirit for his &- 
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ther's wicked measures in opposing the covenant^ 
and shedding the blood of the saints throughout 
his dominions. 

In the nxeanwhile, though king, he was suffer- 
ed to exercise no personal acts of power, he had 
no voice in tlie government of his realm, he was 
consulted in no public measure, he was not called 
to assist at any of the councils ; in short, he 
found himself treated as a mere pageant of state, 
his authority annihilated, and his character de- 
graded. 

Ashamed of having entrusted himself to the 
hands of Inen who sought to render him instru- 
mental in the ruin of his best friends, apprehen- 
sive that the covenanters might abandon and be- 
tray him, as they had before sold his father, 
Charles made his escs^ from Perth, and hastened 
through Angus to put himself under the protec- 
tion of a small body of old royalists, under the 
command of Middleton. He was pursued, over- 
taken, and by means somewhat between force 
and persuasion induced to return. The rigour 
with which he had been treated was somewhat 
relaxed, but no sincere attachment could ever 
take place between him and his presbyterian 
keepers. 

As soon as Cromwell found that the treaty be- 
tween the king and the Scots would probably ter- 
minate in an accommodation, he prepared for 
war. Argyle and his. friends, whatever corres- 
pondence they might have-formerly had with the 
usurper, considered the march of an English ar- 
my into Scotland as an attack on the national in- 
dependence. Confident of the favour of hea- 
ven, they prepared to repel the invader : but the 
advance of an hostile army was not able to ap^ 
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pease or soften the animofiities of parties* The 
lung's efforts to bnDg about an union, increased 
the suspicions which the covenanters entertain* 
od of him, as if he H^re not entirely their own. 

Cromwell, in the mean time, came north- 
' ward with an annf of about sixteen thousand 
men, valiant, well disciplined, and full of the 
most over-weemng spiritual arrogance, socoai- 
dent of being the elect of heaven that thef eac-r 
pected the god of battles to g^ve them assured 
victory over their enemies, the heirs of wraths 
No less assured of the protection of heeiven 
against a sectarian and heretical army, tind 
preachers of the covenant led on an invincible 
host of saintSy boldly dedarmg to the Lord, that 
if he would nt^ save them tram the hands of 
Agag and the English sectaries, he should na 
longer be their God. They purged the army of 
about four thousand malif^ants and engagers^ 
the best soldiers in the kingdom^ whose zeal had* 
led them to attend the king. ; and Charks him- 
self wa^ ordered to leave the camp, where he be- 
gan to gain the hearts of the solcUeey by the spi- 
rit and bravery he displayed*. 

Lesley had been appointed commander in chief 
of the Scots. With a prudence worthy of his own 
great experience, he conveyed away every ^thing 
that could be of use to the eneniy, aod entrench- 
ed his army between Edinburgh and Leith, in a. 
situation where he might cover the capital and' 
command the necessary sup{^ea» 

Cromwell c4)proached the Scottish camp, and 
strove, though without success, to provoke Les- 
ley to a battle* Disappointed in Uiis endeavour,. 
<die English protector found himself in a very dis- 
tressed situation, having no provisions hut what 
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ht received by sca^ aad tkese. not in saiBcient 
qiiantity ; he formed the readution of senduig^ 
by sea ail Iu» foot and artallery to England^ and 
of breaking thi:«>^h9 at all haaaixls, mth hi$ 
cavalry* With this view he r^reated to Dunbar. 
His retreat rendered the Govenaaticig preachers 
almost furious for battle. They obliged the ge^ 
neval to decamp, and to march in pursuit of the 
enemy. Lesley, still diatruatfiil of the courage 
and discij^ine of las own troops, chose another 
skuation almost impregnable on the heights of 
LsHinmer-iBooiv Cromwell saw with infinite con«: 
cem that he could not yet force the Scots to en- 
gage him at a disadvantage. At this critical mo* 
ment, when he was preparing to continue his re- 
treat with dishonour, the im,patience of the soldi- 
ers and the enthusiasm of the Scottish clergy 
would no longer brook the controul of their ge- 
neral's prudence. They obliged him to desc^id 
ftom the heights, and to attack the English in 
the plain. Cromwell observing the enemy's 
camp in motion, ^< The Lord," saith he, ^ hath 
delivered them into our hands," and immedi- 
ately gave orders to begin the charge. In their 
first onset the Scots were impetuous, but disoi^ 
derly ; the English veterans soon scattered them 
in flight, and the few highlanders who scorned 
to turn their back fought till they were all cut to 
pieces^ Four thousand fell on die spot, and ten 
thouscmd were taken prisoners. One lialf of the 
latter were sent to England, from whence they 
were trttisported to America, there to sow the 
seeds of tiiose principles Which were one day to 
sever the colonies from their mother country. 
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Cromwflfi took pofisesabn of Edifibwi^b'.and 
Leith ; but the approach, of winter, and an ague 
with which he had been seised, kept hiia frQi» 
pushing his conquest any farther. 
. This disaster blasted the strength and humbled 
the pride of the covenanters. They were now 
obliged to give the king some authority) and to 
apply to'him for support. Amidst their first con- 
Bteniation, a majority of the clergy agreed that 
the partizans of the Hamiltons should now be 
called forth, on condition of doing ^public .pe- 
nance for the crime of loyalty, which they, per- 
fonned in the manner sudi a farce deserved. 

The royalists, whom Charles was. pleased to 
call about his person, were admitted. In a short 
time they became powerful enough to fprm a 
party against Argyle himself, who was often out- 
voted in the parliament and at the council board* 
The duke of Hamilton joined the king, with 
100 volunteer horse of rank and quality. Wil- 
mot, Seymour, and other English royalists, were 
invited back to court. The king was allowed to 
give commissions to all whom he thought well 
affected, and the clergy became as zesdous for 
the royal cause as they had been cold in it befoi^ 
the battle of Dunbar. 

The king's coronation, which had been hither- 
to deferred, now took place at Scone on the 1 st 
of January, 165 1, with as much ceremony as th? 
circumstances could admit of: but Argyle and 
his party had still influence enough Jeft to, oblige 
Charles to take the covenant, and to undergp 
other mortifications, the crown being pijt on his 
head by Argyle himsclfi , ,. * 
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' CMiles ntnf pressed with Tigoitr ^e prepare* 
tions for taking the field. By his compliance he 
esdeayoiired to unite aH parties in his service* 
Regiments were given to the chief nobility of 
Scotland, without distinction of pardes. A new 
army was levied and encamped under the com- 
mand of Hamilton and.Lesley, in a strong posi- 
tion near Stirling : but Cromwell having recover- 
ed of his ague, succeeded in an attempt to cut off 
the royalists from any further communication 
with the North and the Highlands, so that they 
must either fight or march into England : the 
latter was resolved on by the majority, chiefly of 
the English themselves, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of Argyle, who on that occasion re« 
tired to his estate. 

The number of men that matx:hed with Charles 
from Stirling might be about 22,000, but deser- 
tion prevaileid so much, that they dwindled to 
14,000. They were pursued by Cromwell, who 
Hurrounded them at Worcester with 30,000 ve- 
terans, and 20,000 militia. No efibrts of per- 
sonal valour or conduct were wanting on the part 
of Charles to extricate himself and his troops 
from their perilous situation : but in consequence 
of Lesley's treachery, the Scots were completely 
routed ; 2,000 men cut in pieces, and 7,000 taken 
prisoners. The king himself escaped into the 
wood of Boscobel, inrhere, amidst the thick 
branches of the ro3ral oak, he eluded for a day and 
a night the pursiut of Cromwell's soldiers, whom • 
he could hear eager in search for him below* 
After passing through a multitude of dangersi 
«id experiencing extraordinary fidelity from se- 
Teral loyal subjectS| he at last took shi{^ng from 
Vol, XXI. Q 
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the coast of Sussex, and arrived safe at Fesehamp 
in Normandy. 

The king's party were no less unsuccessful in 
Scotland than he hfrnself had been in England. 
General Monk, who was left by Cromwell to 
command, soon reduced StirHng, Dundee, and 
all the other places. Middleton, who after being 
made prisoner at Worcester, had escaped frorii 
the tower of London, came to assume the com- 
mand of the Highland force ; and with difficulty 
maintained it for a short time longer in arms'. 
But the English victorious in every other quarter, 
sent Morgan against him, who surprized and de- 
feated his party. The other royalists offered to 
lay down their arms on honourable terms, which 
were granted them by Monk. Huntly capitulat- 
ed — ^Argyle submitted ; and thus Cromwell re- 
mained absolute master of Scotland. 

A military government was now established 
over all the British dominions : a period so dis- 
graceful in the eyes of Scottish historians, that 
they have left , us no account whatever of its, 
transactions. 

, Commissioners came from England for the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. They passed all 
public acts in their name, and in that of the com- 
monwealth of England. They emitted an act oif 
grace and indemnity, with certain restrictions, for 
adl crimes committed during the late commo- 
tions. The English garrisons, who lived regu- 
. larly and spent Uieir pay in the country, contri- 
buted not only to make the government respected 
and obeyed, but even to render the nation happy 
and contented. Justice was regularly admin- 
istered and religious animosities suppressed. 
The union of the three parliaments of England, 
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Scotlandy and Ireland, was projected, and. in 
some nieasure accomplished by the protector* 
In shorty three nations, who had been impatient 
•of the just and gentle sway of their lawful sove- 
reign, now tamely crouched under the military 
idominion of an upstart^ almost from among the 
Jowest of the people. The death of the usurper, 
and the subsequent restoration of Charles, arc 
events foreign to this history* 

The king had made his triumphant Sharks ih 
entry into liondon on the 29th of 
May, amid such imiversal acclamations of his 
subjects, that " he wondered what had become 
of the people who had kept him so long abroad.*^ 
The earl of Clarendon, his first minister, had 
kept up a regular correspondence with the lead- 
ing nobles in Scotland, and the; king himself waa 
well acquainted with the state of parties there* 
^ddleton was made "an earl, and appointed 
cominissioner in the ensuing Scottish parlia- 
ment ; and Lauderdale, secretary for Scotland^ 
residing at court. 

The parliament was opened with unusual 
splendour at Edinburgh. In the proceedings of 
this assembly the royal prerogative Was exalted 
to a pitch of despotism : so natural is it for man 
to run from one extreme into another. A re- 
venue of 40,0001. a year was settled on the king 
for life. The lords of the articles were again in- 
troduced, to prepare every subject to be discussed 
before parliament. All acts derogatory to the 
king's prerogative, and even the whole establish- 
ed government of Scotland, was repealed by one 
vote : in short, the lords and commons shewed 
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theoMKlvet as fiirioudy zeakms in their loyokfi 
as they had proved m th^ir rebellioiu 

The adjustment of the afiairs of the church was 
a matter of more difficulty. Cbarlei, notivitlv^ 
standing his gentle and moderate behaviour, had| 
from the mortifications he met with in ScoUandi 
ooQceivcd as rooted a detestation of presbyterian- 
ism, as ever his &ther or grand&ther harboui«<L 
After their example, he deternuned to give the 
preference to episcopacy. Presbytery, indeed, 
was to be suffered for a little time longer) but ia 
order to pave the way for iu abotition, Sharp, the 
agent for the Scottish chuvch, was prevailed upon 
to desert the cause of his constituents, and to 
agree to his own pronsotion to the see of St. An<* 
drews. At the same titnt other bishops accepted 
of episcopal ordination in England, and were 
nominated to other dioceses in the kingdom* 

Hitherto nothing had been done since the re* 
storation to punish the leaders of the late troubles 
in such an exemplary manner as to deter others 
from exciting in fixture sinular comm^otions* The 
king was boAind by no promise to grant any 
amnesty : all the nation lay at his mercy. But 
Charles had nothing oC cruelty in his temper : 
he restricted his vengeance to one victim in each 
class. A nobleman, a gentleman, and a mi- 
nister, were doomed to suffer. Argyle, the 
leader of the covenanters, was mngled out among 
the nobles as the greatest enemy oi royalty. He 
who had brought the brave Montrose to the scaf*- 
§Mj was now tried, condemned, and executed) 
according to his deserts. In his last momenta 
he displayed more firmness and fortKude than he 
hsid ever shewn in his life*. 
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Cuthri^ Was deservedly selected from among 
the refractory clei^. He had pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunication against Middleton for 
some acts of loyalty; and at the very time of the 
restoration had attempted to revive the covenant- 
ing spirit in all its fury. He met his fate with' 
fortitude, and was honoured by his party as a 
martyr. 

Johnston, created a lord by Cromwell, was the 
gentleman destined for execution. Aware of the 
fete that awaited him, he had retired into volunta- 
ry exile, by which means he escaped, for the pre- 
sent, the punishment decreed against him. A few 
ihoredf the late insurgents were subjected to 
teiiiporary imprisonment or exile, after which 
the parliament was dissolved. 

When we conader that there was scarcely one 
gentleman of property in Scotland, who was not 
a rebel in the eye of the law, we cannot but pto- 
nounce such a conduct of a government invested 
with unlimited power, extremely moderate to- 
wards its opponents. Charles seems to have been* 
more anxious to secure their submission by 
lenity, than' to reward the exertions of his friends 
by his generosity. Most of the royalists had? 
been ruined by their attachment to his cause ; 
but the king's finances were not in a situation to 
indemnify them ; so that exactions and fines 
were the odious means recurred to, in order to 
supply the deficiency. 

After tlie dissolution of the first parliament, 
the king communicated to the council his reso- 
lution in fevour of episcopacy. The newconse* 
crated bishops arrived from England to take 
possession of their sees, and the meetings of 
presbyteries were prohibited. 
Q2 
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' Within no long time the parfiament agion as* 
sembled ; the bishops resumed their seats^ and 
the first act of the legislature was to sanction epis- 
copacy as the natiomd religion. The oath of su- 
{»^macy and allegiance^ framed by the preceding 
parliament) was requir^ to be taken by the pres^ 
by terians under severe penalties* 

The king's counsellors were far from being 
unanimous in these proceedings. Clarendbn and 
others at court &youred episcopacy. Lauder* 
dale, a moderate presbyterian^ opposed it, as 
much from motives of jealousy as from any pa- 
triotic regard to the wel&re of his country : for 
when he saw the iall of presbyterianism resolved 
on, he fell in with the views of the court* Mid- 
dletoU) the commissioner, determined to earn the 
continued support of Clarendon, and of the 
bishops, proceeded against those ministers who 
refused submission to episcopacy* An act of 
council ordered the immediate ejection of all the 
refractory preachers* Throughout all the westp 
ci'n counties, the ministers refused compliance^ 
and suffered their churches to be shut up* De* 
piived all at once of public worship, the people 
lamented their forlorn condition, and were filled 
with indignation against Middleton and his party* 

When the news of so general an opposition 
re^hed London, the king resolved to put an end 
to the administration which had occasioned it* 
With this view he summoned Middleton to court, 
recalled his commission, and appointed the ear} 
of Rothes in his stead, who was to act by the di- 
rection of Lauderdale* 

The bishops were still allowed a great khare in 
the direction c^ affairs; Sh»rp declared in fa- 
vour of vigorous measures ; and one half of the 
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kingdom vras pillaged and distracted in fevoar of 
efnscopacy. 

About this time Warriston was delivered up 
by the French king, and being brought to Edin- 
borgh, was tried, condemned and executed for his 
treasonable conduct during the late troubles* 

When we look into the religious compo»tion 
df the Scottish clergy of every denomination front 
the reformation to the revolution, it would be dif* 
ficult to meet in history any sect of eccksiastie^ 
6f any persuasion so totally void of leaniing as 
they were. Bat their ignorance was compensat<» 
ed by their zeal against popery, and in generai 
by their exemplary lives. The new incumbents^ 
who succeeded the ejected presbyterian clergy^ 
generally attended the military in their most op- 
pressive exploits, displaying great avarice, united 
with gross immorali^* 

The persecuted presbyterians at last rose in 
open rebellion. They ptovided themselves with 
arms, in order to protect their conventicles, and 
&vourite field-preachers ; and at Dairy, in Gal- 
loway, they attacked and defeated a party of sol- 
diers. Immediately the whole district was* in a 
flame. The insurgents hastened to Dumfries, 
where they surprised and made prisoner Turner, 
whose party was too small to resist. Flushed 
with this first success they repaired to Ayr, from 
whence, still increasing in number, they advanced 
to Edinburgh. On the Pentiand hills they were 
met by the king's forces, under Dalziel. The 
rebels had neither ammunition, nor sufificient ar- 
mour of any sort. They were routed with consi- 
derable slaughter at the first onset. Many to 
whom the DiUitary had given quarter, were after^ 
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wards tried and executed : and all, directif or in- 
directly, concerned in the insurrection, were pur- 
sued with the most unrelenting severity. The 
executions were so numerous and so atrocious, 
that the hangmen themselves relented, and refus- 
ed to perform their office. 

At length the king, shocked at the continu-. 
ance of these barbarities, gave orders that no 
more blood should be spilt ; he commanded the 
furious prelate Sharp to confine himself to his 
own diocese, and dismissed the earl of Rothes 
from his offices of high commissioner and trea- 
surer. 

The government all pf a sudden assumed a 
mild complexion. The gentle Leightoun, bishop 
of Dunkeld, was to have the chief direction of 
ecclesiastical affairs ; the earl of Twecdale and 
sir Robert Murray, both friends of LauderdalCi 
that of the state. 

The first question that came before the new 
administration was, how the peace of Scotland 
was to be preserved ? The king had put his coun- 
cil under no restrsunt, as to the measures they 
should think proper to adopt. The commission- 
ers of the treasury proposed that a bond of peace 
should be tendered to all who were suspected : by 
this they were to give security, or their personal 
bond and oath, th^t they should not disturb the 
peace. After some difficulty, this conciliating 
plan was approved of by a majority of the coun- 
cil, and received the royal sanction. 

Some officers, who had been guilty of arbitituy 
acts of cruelty, were discharged, and the two 
aixhbishops were admonished to enforce t^e laws 
against the papists ; an indirect reproof for their 
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late severities agsdnst the pre^yterians* Yield- 
ing farther to the obstinacy of the latter, the go* 
Temment granted them a formal indulgence, and 
even restored a number of their ministers to va- 
caift parishes, with a yearly allowance to such 
as should live peaceably. 

Conciliatory measures, unfortunately for man'* 
kiady are generally offered too late. The minds 
oi the covenanters were now too much exaspe* 
rated to accept of any terms : every concession 
encouraged them to look for more. The bond 
of peace was treated as an expression ; the epis- 
copal clergymen were often oUiged for personal 
safety to abandon their charges to the intrusion 
of presbyterians : in some places, sums of mo* 
ney were given to procure their dismission. In 
short, so great was the enthusiasm among the 
covenanters, that one of thdr preachers attempt* 
ed to assassinate archbishop Sharp, by firing a 
pistol into his carriage. 

Indignant at such incurable obstinacy and fa^ 
naticism, Lauderdale renounced once more all 
moderation, and determined, against the advice 
of \m friends, sir Robert Murray and the earl of 
Tweedale, to subdue by violent means the un« 
tractable recusants. 

With this view he persuaded Charles to tak< 
Sharp and the prelates again into &vour ; he new- 
modelled the militia, and cantoned them in the 
presbyterian districts, in order to suppress their 
conventicles ; and notwithstanding the expence 
of a numerous standing army, he contrived, by 
a frugal administration, to make an annual sav* 
log of ten thousand pounds* 

Sir Robert Murray becoming^ an object of jea- 
lousy to Lauderdale, he was recalled, and Lsiu** 
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derdale himself came down to open the parik-^ 

mentf which he did with the magnificence of a. 
prince. 

. It was not an easy matter to satisfy the con- 
tending parties at this period, and we find. 
Lauderdale blamed for .his proceedings by both 
episcopalians and presbyterians* The indul- 
gence granted to non<:onformists ofiended the 
former^ the suppres»on of conventicles disgust 
ed the latter. Lauderdale proposed to pass ^n 
acty asserting the king's supremacy in aU eccle« 
siastical cases^ and over all persons* 

Although this act was contradictory to the seai' 
timents of all parties, it passed without a dis- 
senting voice, and the parliament declared, ^ that 
the king and his successors may settle, enact, 
and emit such constitutions, ancient church go* 
vemments, &c. as they in their royal wisdom 
shall think fit." 

As to the militia or standing army, it was de^ 
termined that it should be kept up, and that or- 
ders should be transmitted to it fron^ the coun- 
cil-board, without mention of the king. 

Many reflections have been thrown out against 
these two acts : the necessity of the times seems» 
however, to justify them. Had the king not 
possessed the power of indulging the refractory 
clergy, much more bloodshed might have en- 
sued, and the bishops acted both illiberally and 
inconsistently in denying that power, after hav- 
ing taken the oath of supremacy. Neither can 
the militia act be justly condemned, when we 
consider that the malcontents in England and in 
Scodand were very numerous, and could only 
be kept in check by a military disposeable force ; 



besidefi that the nature of a militia does not ad* 
liiitof its being employed for arbitrary and op* 
pressive purposes* 

With a mixture of rigour and lenity, Lauder* 
dale continued for some time to administer the 
public afiairs without giving satis&ction to any 
party, yet without for a long time losing the fa- 
i^r of his sovereign. Charles thought, perhaps' 
with justice, that his chief crime lay in advancing 
the royal prerogative, the most meritorious ser- 
vice he could perform to his crovm and person. - 

Sharpe managed the concerns of the church 
like a pope. His brother bishops demanded a 
nationaT synod, which he not only prevented, but 
caused one of his colleagues to be censured for 
going to London, and petitioning for a council 
without the consent of his superiors. Mitchel, 
who had made the attempt on the life of the 
archbishop, was at length discovered and put to 
the torture : but by bearing it with astonishing 
fortitude, he stood acquitted by the laws. A 
new attempt was made to induce him to confess, 
a promise of pardon being made to him. His 
confession was no sooner obtained, than he was 
condemned and executed at the solicitation of 
the prelate, notwithstanding the promises made 
t6 the contraiy* 

This execution excited a general indignation 
against'Sharpe, and from that day he was de- 
voted to destruction. It was not long before he 
was encountered in his own diocese by nine as- 
sassins, some of them gentlemen of property. 
They hastened to surround his coach, dismounted 
and disarmed his servants,'then discharged their 
«arabines into the carriage, without mi^g any 
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dangieroiis wound* Thef had tsnied, mod W)etc 
going foom himf when his daughter, who vaa 
with him in the coach, was overheard to saj^ 
^ Oh I there is life yet." With remorselesa souls 
they turned, dragged him out of the coach, and- 
while protesting they had no personal quarrel 
withhim, put Hm to death in a maimer too 
barbarous to relate. It is impossible not to be 
struck at the remarkable coincidence of circum- 
stances betweai the &te of this prelate and that 
of cardinal Beaton, his predecessor, in the see> 
of St* AtKh :;ws« The presbyterians ccMmdcfed 
both as the awful judgment of God upon a perse* 
cutor, and the perpetrators of these deeds were' 
not abhorred as assassins, but reverenced as men 
who had acted under the irresistible influence of 
heaven. 

The popish plot breaking out about this time 
in England, opened a new scene, and threw that 
kingdom into confusion. Upon a candid review 
of it in all its progress, it appears to have been a 
fanatical contrivance of zealous protestants to 
render the pa^Hsts, and especially the duke of 
York, odious to &e public* Loid Shaftesbury 
and party appealed for the reality of the plot to 
the slavery of Scotland, and Lauderdade was 
branded as the tool of arbitrary power. 

When the Scots learned that Englsind was in* 
flamed with discontents not greatly dissimilar to 
their own, they were embol^ned to offer armed 
resistance. Hamilton, a young preacher, was de- 
clared tiaeir head. Oa the 39th of May, they 
published a testimony, declaring their opposi* 
tion to all the acts of parliament relating to 
relig^XH sind publicly committed them to the 



flames* Graham, an excellent ofiker, marrched 
against them while at prayers, but was defeated 
by the preacher and Ws congregation, and* nar«« 
rawly escaped being taken. The murderen^ bt 
Sharpe were present, and acquitted themselves 
with desperate valour. ' 

Elated with success, the whigs, as they were 
now denominated, seized the town of Hamilton : 
they next attacked Glasgow, blut were repulsed. 
The king's troops, however, soon evacuated that 
city, which was occupied by the whigs. 

No sooner were the privy council at Edinburgh 
informed of these events, than they summoned 
the unembodied militia to jdb the regular troops ; 
they dispatched letters to Lauderdale, then at 
court : and the king's natural son, Moiimouth, 
came down to take the command against 
the insurgents* The English patriots, with a 
lojalty worthy of those times, demurred as to 
the legality of assisting their king in Scotland, 
and Monmouth was obliged to come down post 
to join the royal troops then in reactiness. He 
was followed by orders not to treat, but to fight. 

The rebels before his arrival were beginning to' 
oool, and many of them thought they had gone* 
too &r. They could not agree among them* 
selves, in regard to the principles on wftuch they 
were to jusdfy and maint^n their insurrection. 
The moderate party drew np a declaration, under* 
the name of " the oppressed protestants now in 
arms in Scotland^" The enthusiasts disclaimed 
this declaration as timid and timte»serving. Th^ 
royal army lay on one side the river Clyde, the 
rebels on the other, near Hamilton. The ad.- 
vanced guard of the latter were in possession of 

Voj.. XXI. R 
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:^othweU bridge* After ^ £^itles^ fUtcmptior « 
reconciliation, the royalists attacked and carried 
the bridge ; the rebel infantry were surrounded 
^nd compelled to lay down their arms ; the ca- 
valry, with the general, made their escape. 

Monmouth treated the vanquished with rnode^ 
ratiop. The prisoners were conducted to Edin- 
burgh, where they were offered their liberty, on 
condition of^ taking the bond hot to bear arms 
against government ; yet such was their obsti- 
nacy, that tney, refused these jmoderate terms> 
though they complained of the hardships they 
underwent. Two of their ministers were there- 
fere executed ; and five others of the most guilty 
were condemned to suffer on thi? spot where arch- 
bishop Sharpe had beea assassinated. 

Monmouth's return to L^ndqq procured new 
alleviations of the punishment, of the .unfortunate . 
whigs ; tl^ey were, reinstated in .alt the privileges 
of their ^rmei* indulgences, and suffered to form 
t^e|asely;e^ into Siyno^s aiidpublic ^sseipblies. 
' 'James, duke of iTprk, brother. ^d preemptive 
heir of the king, bad by. this tiii^e repdei;ed him- 
self pbnpxious by embracing s^pi^scribed and 
execrated religion. The. laurels he had earned 
under the illustrious Tureijne vere now faded : 
the popularity he had acquired as one of the best 
admirals of the British fleet^ was forfeited for 
ever. . . The general . disconteut was. inflamed to 
such a degree, that Monmouth, tl^e spurious son 
of Charles, dared to. aspire' to :tbe<xrQwn, and 
James &>r a time was p^iged ^retire into 
Erance. 

But to theine]|(pressiblesurprist^andconste;raHi- 
tipn of his^epemies i}ie .|i|»pear^d>gaifi all. of a 
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sudden at court, being recalled by his royal bro* 
Iher, who had been seized with a dangerous ilK 
ness. The city of London was alarmed^ and 
proceeded to very undutiful expressions of theitf 
resentment against the duke of York. This 
completed the disgrace of Monmouth with his 
fiither ; he was not only stripped of all* com- 
mand in the army, but obliged to take out a pai^- 
don, and retire to Holland : at the same time the 
kingdom of Scotland wasibced upon, at the duke 
of York's own request^ for his residence. 

We cannot form a more true idea of the dHR^ 
culties which James had to encounter at Edin* 
burghy than by the reception he met with' <5n 
account of his religion. The burning of the pope 
in effigy was then first introdtrced into SboHtindi 
The students of the college performed' it With 
great spirit, and burnt down the house of thtJ 
provost, who had opposed them ; they wei^ bnly 
punish^ with a short confinernent and a tempo- 
rary suspension of the college schools. With 
equal moderation' did the duke -proceed in the 
whole of his administration. The most obstinate 
Whigs were permitted to meet in their own 
houses, and to womhip God in their own way. 

A party of covenahters, more furious than any 
of their predecessors, took arms under the con- 
duct of Cameron and Cargyll, two ministers. 
They excommunicated the king, the duke, and 
all the ministry, consigning them formally imo 
the hands of the devil, and fonti^ly disclaimed 
the regal power. Many of these fell in the field 
of battle ; others were made prisoners, but pre- 
ferred death to any acUnowledj^ent of the 
tongas authority. The best friends of liberty 
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could find no feult with the execution of thetie in- 
cureUe and- restless fiinatics* Before the end of 
the yetTy the highland chieftains were also 
quieted, and thus all animouties seemed to be 
buried in Scotland* James took leave of the ad- 
ministratiiMi with the most cordial affection on 
both sides ; he repaired to his brother's court, 
where he was represented by the Scottish council 
as the father of that country, and healer of all 
ks political ailments : they assured his majesty 
that they would adhere faithfiilly to his broti^er's 
just rights. The duke soon returned to open the 
Scottish parliament. He was received with ex- 
travagant loyalty, and the parliament proceeded 
with alacrity to the most difficult task of recoD- 
ciling the respective interests and rights of a 
£iture sovereign and subjects, widely differing 
in their religious tenets* For Uiis purpose, two 
acts were devised : the first, a ratification of all 
former laws made in favour of the protestant re- 
ligion, and against pc^ry : the second, a de- 
claration that no difference of religion ought to 
alter the line of hereditary succession. The duke 
declared to the members, that he did very 
heartily go along with them in providing for the 
security of the protestant religion. But Argyle, 
the son of a father deservedly hateful to the royal 
family, himself a correspondent of James's 
enemies in England and in Holland, formidable 
on account of his vast estates and ample jurisdic- 
tion, fatally distinguished himself by proposing to 
bind the brothers and sons of the king, as well as 
the subjects, to abjui^ the papal religion. His 
-opposition wa9 in vain. Both the acts passed, 
and received the royal consent. 
The religion of the subject was not yet con- 



aidered » wiffidea^ secured ftgaiii&t; tfaer en- 
croachment of a popish say^pesfffii* It was i^* 
pessary to exdode papists firomadt offices of trust 
and i^aces uDdec goYeitiineflit. For tfab ptif- 
pose, the parltament itrtrbduced that Caphal a6t 
concerning religion^ called tibe test-act* ^y this 
it was pnqmsed, that no person should be capal^ 
of holding any office iti church and state ;'- of 
electing, or being elected meml>ers of pariiamcait 
or privy eoun8elk)r« without taking an oa^ da- 
claring their firm adherence to the protestant ra^ 
li^on established by law* 

The court party could not prevent the iiiitm- 
^ductioh of a law so popular. They endeairouN 
ed therefore to embarrass it in its progreis by 
adding contnidictory clauses : soch as con- 
demning resistance of esty^ sort, or undei^t Miy 
liretence ; renouncing the coYeaant and lotf €m- 
«mptlon in fiivour of the king^s btothera and 
sons. 

The act in such a form pleased no party* Tile 
prendent of the session, who had framed the 
testy voted agunst it* Argyle remonstrated ; and 
lord Beihaven moved for a provision i^nst a. 
popiidi or fenatic successor to the ^rone ^ but he 
was committed to prison, from whence he wai^ 
liberated only on adcnowledgiiig his h,ra^ and 
asking pardon on his knees* The act pas^ by 
a majority of seven ; yet the aen^de paKof the 
nation refiised it, and at last it was giv«n «p by 
all parties as indefensibde* The eart' of Argyll 
had rendered himself particularly obnotious t^ 
James by his anti-papistical zeaL He was cast 
into prisons for refusing the teat^ triad and eon»> 
R2 
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dcaofied, tnit made hi» escape <o Holland,' #heic 
he WB9 well received by the prince of Orange. - 
. L(H^ Hattonwas another whose overthrow was 
4it€hieved bf the duke of York. Lauderdale^ fab 
hrother, had not forfeited the. king's &vour, but 
was &st sinking into the grave* He died unla- 
mented in the year 1682* Hatton had been the 
minister of his. brother's unpopular power, and 
had been gwky of several acts of avarice and 
corruption. He was dismissed frbm his office and 
ameroed in a sum of twenty thousand pounds. 

The remnant of the old covenanters assembled 
again, and published a treasonable declaration 
against the test and all the measures 6£ govemr 
ment. The magistrates of Lanerk were fined 
for not oppottng the conventicle ; some of the 
most endiusiastic were put to death ; but this 
served only to increase the party. It is not to be 
denied, that many of these unhappy people were 
dangerous lunatics. Their preachers had peiv 
suaded them that they rendered themselves 
guilty of idolatry by saying f' God save the king,** 
because the king by declaring himself the head 
of the church had dethroned Jesus Christ. Ma- 
ny thousands of their followers to this day refuse 
to acknowledge the king because he has not ta« 
ken the covenant. 

The best expedient that could be suggested at 
once to free these unhappy people from a go* 
yemment inconsistent with their principles, and 
to rid the nation of endless trouble, was to settle 
a colony of them in Carolina. Cromwell had 
adopted a similar plan ; many of their English 
hrethren had emigrated under James and Charies 
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ed of this scheme, which was pnq)Osed by the 
•leaders of the suflfering dissidents. According^, 
•a treaty was set on foot between them and the 
English lords, proprietors of Carolina, whtefi 
undoubtedly served for the purpose of meeting 
frequently with the malcontents in England, who 
iiow began to throw their eyes on the Scotch in 
case they should be obliged to take arms. 

All the measures of this administration hither- 
to mentioned are faithfully extracted from wri- 
ters who &vour most the subsequent revolution, 
and who on that account seek to brand the nie- 
mory of the unfortunate James with disgrace and 
infamy. That revolution, however, stands oh 
-better grounds. lb itself highly expedien t, if not 
necessary to the peace and prosperity of the 
kingdom, in its effiscts productive of a constitu^ 
lion the admiration and envy of the worid, it 
rests not on the personal merits or demerits 
either of James or William, but on the broad 
basis of the national will, the national rights and 
liberties. 

It must be acknowledged, say these writers, 
that the affaira of Scotland ^ere managed with 
unusual des^terity by the duke of York. He un- 
derstood commerce and navigation, and propose 
ed many plausible schemes for the improvement 
of trade and manu&ctures, which gained him 
pc^larity with the mercantile part of the nation. 
But James was an infotuated papist ; he must 
needs have priests and Jesuits about his court and 
-person : his princess was a bigot, his confiden- 
tial ministers, Perth and Mehbrt, were apostates 
from the protestant faith. His mildness was 
considered as disumulation taught him by his 
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pnests ; the tolereftion granted to die covenan- 
ters was the prelude of tfae same, and greater fbh 
vours to be granted to the papbts ; the restora- 
tion had removed every barrier against arbitrary 
power, and the civil ind religious liberties were 
"Boon to lie at the mercy of a pojnah despot. 

In such circumstances it was impossibie that 
the fears and mutual jealousies of James and his 
future aofagects should not be wrought up to the 
-highest pitch. A Russel and a Sidney consjnred 
to vindicate the throne from the encroachments 
of a papist* They perished in the attempt ; but 
in their fidl many of the friends of liberty in Scot- 
land were implicated* The detection of a-trea- 
sonable correspondence with the English mal- 
contents, with the prince of Orange, and the 
«]iiled Monmouth and Argyle, called forth tlie 
rage of government on the unfortunate cove- 
nanters with more oppressive measures than 
overbad been practised before. Ordtirs were 
issued foir lining, banishing or executing presby- 
terians. The officers of the army were vested 
with powers for harassing and even putting to 
death any person who would not disavow all 
treasonable declarations, or who would not answer 
the following question : ^ Do you own the king's 
authority V' In shorty the southern > counties 
were treated like a conquered country or a land 
of rebels* But how could it be otherwise, vi^hen 
a great proportion of the nation had views, prin- 
eiples, and interests directly opposite to those of 
the court? 

Fov some time James had been ab- 

^eE' ^^^ ^^ Scotland, while these vio- 

JamesTlI. 1^1)^ measures porsoed in his name 

4 obhterated every remembrance of his 



first popularity. The death of his brother pre- 
vented his return^ and called him to a throne 
from Which he waa soon: to be precipitated by his 
own bigotry and the artful ambition of his 
daughter's husband* 

Though the people of England, as well as the 
parliament of Scotland^ made a surrender to the 
crown of all their constitutional righte, yet the 
history of this reign proves how little*dependence 
is to be had on those professions when put to the 
test. King James's first proclamation clearly 
expressed his claims to a divine indefeasible 
Tight. It was signed by twenty-six privy coun- 
sellors, among whom appear the most forward 
instruments of the revolution. He told his par* 
liament, that the aggrandizing his power and au- 
thority was necessary for their safety. His par- 
liament, in every act they passed, confirmed the 
king's despotic power,, and declared their abhor- 
rence of all resistance by deed, word, or writing, 
upon any pretext whatever. By counsels so 
.servile or so treacherous as these> was this in- 
Atuated prince urged on to his ruin, firmly per- 
suaded of the justice and omnipotence (^ his pre* 
rogative. 

• He was no stranger to the intrigues and ambi- 
tion of his son-in-law. MonnK>uth, Argyk, Ds^ 
rymple, afterwards earl of Stair, Burnet, soon to 
ht bishop of Sarum, and all the English and 
Scotch exiles had found refiige with him* The 
king demanded of the prince, of Orange that 
Monmouth should be dismissed out of Holland. 
William, not prepared to throw off the mask, 
complied, but secretly sent Monmouth money to 
support himself in Brussels, and to forward an 
expedition against his uncle* Argyle, burning 
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withi^venge, hastily embarked with Rumbold, 
an English republican, and sailed for the West 
of Scotland. On their arrivt^ they were joined 
by a few; but the royal troops totally defeated, 
thenu and took Argyle himself prisoner. He 
was brought to Edinburgh, where he suffered 
death, more like a martyr of the laws and religioti 
of his country than like a subject rebellious 
agsunst his sovereign. A similar fate awaited 
Monmouth in England^ where he had landed, 
declaring he came to rescue the nation from 
popery and arbitrary power. 

These itlsurrections widened* the breach be« 
tween the unfortunate monarch and' hisdisaf!h:t- 
ed subjects; Imprisonment, iihes, or bani8h<>> 
tnent were penalties the govemnient thought 
necessary, ^tld' the subjects tyrannldd* Hitherto 
no step had been taken in fevourof the religion 
of the prince, nothing to alarm tiie wakeful' jea- 
lousy of the established chuttih.^ The wisest and 
lAost jealous df the Roman catholics deprecated 
«very intei^wttce in their behalf : the pope him- 
^If foresaw in the downfkl of James that of his 
religion ; but the zeal of James outstript that of 
the pontiff and pf all his adherents. It is, how* 
ever, butrjustto remark, that all his unpopular 
measures were sanctioned, and more than pro^ ' 
bably recommtended, by the very men who in a 
few months distinguished themselves in their 
ardour for the prince of Orange. Guided by ' 
their counsels more than by F. Petre or other 
Jesuits, James began by proposing to his Scottish 
paHt^ment a relaxation of the penal' l^ws against 
the Roman catholics. The proposal was received 
but coldly, and the lords of the articles Ibund it 
©pessary to limit tiie fevour to the private exer- 
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dae of religioni leaving in .force all tbe penal 
laws 'against those who exercised it in public 
Even in this form the bill cauld not pass : it was 
remit^ for amendments to the lords of the 
'articles> who raiumed it in a shape less excep* 
tiqnable* The chancellor, however, doubtful 
whether the bill would pass the bouse, chose 
lather to drop it entirely. 

Baffled in this first attempt, the king dissolved 
the parliament, and had recourse to other arbi- 
trary^ means* After dismissing from the council 
those lords who opposed him, he filled their 
places with others of his own faith* Among 
these the most loyal was the duke of Gordon, a 
nobleman of great worth, but whose counsels 
were too moderate to prevail at court. Athol, a 
kinsmanandfriendof the prince of Orange, as 
lord privy seal, continued to wear the mask of 
loyalty to JameS) and to share his confidence. 
A proclamation appeared, wherein the king, in 
virtue oT the powers vested in him by Jaw, per- 
mitted the Roman catholics to exercise, their rd* 
Ugton in private, and ordered the chapel of Holy- 
rcMMl-housQ to be used for the catholic worahip. 
Perth, the chancellor, imprudently permitted 
another in his own family* The whigs, irritated 
to frenzy at the appearance of the bugbear of 
popery, broke into his loixlship's house^ and com* 
mitted dreadfiil devastations on the economy of 
his diapel* The court continued to issue new 
declarations in &vour ofpresbyterians,of quakerS) 
of Roman catholics, and at last, ^' by sovereign 
authority, prerogative, royal, and absolute power, 
suspended all penal and sanguinary laws for non- 
coi^brmity to the religion estid)lisbed by law*" 
The Presbyterians of Edinburgh, and their mi- 
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Bisters aH over Scotland, gladly accepted of thift 
toleration, which put an end to a]l their suffer> 
ings, and sent up warm loyal addresses to Lon- 
don, thanking his majesty for his protection. A 
day of thanksgiving w€is observed on occasion of 
the queen's pregnancy, which was attended with 
new religious indulgences : and the birth of a 
prince was celebrated with dutifol addresses and 
assurances of loyalty to his fisither. 

But luckless son of a more luckless sire I The 
hour is come when the royal Stuart race must 
descend for ever from a throne which their an- 
cestors had filled for ages. Regardless of kindred 
ties, ambitious William hastens to seize a sceptre 
ready to drop from the unskilful and feeble hand 
of his &ther. His zeal for protestancy, which 
scrupled not at suppressing it by the sword in 
other countries, urged him to its rescue when a 
crown was to be earned in its support. He 
came. The nobles, the gentry, the clergy, the 
army, the fleet, the nation, vied with each other 
in their eagerness to declare in &vour of their 
long wishe»d-for deliverer from popery, davery, 
and arbitrary power. James saw himself aban- 
doned by his counselors, his bosom friends, his 
unnatural daughters. He fled ; the fickle popu- 
lace relented; they stayed the rojral fugitive ; once 
more they hailed hinr king. But his inflexible 
rival approached. It was signified to James that 
his patoce must receive a new lord. The de- 
graded monarch retired, and his constrained flight 
was ]m>nounced an abdication of the throne. 
Scotland, late so loud in its professions of loj^lty, 
the covenant late so grateful for its deliverance, . 
hastened to worship the rising sun. The procla- 
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ikiatiotis of William were received mih enthusK 
asm all over the south. The official dispatches 
for the king were delivered into the hands of the 
prince* Athol, the confidential servant of JameS| 
having discarded his popish colleague, disbanded 
the troops at the moment when the felling mo* 
narch called for their aid. The people observed 
no decency towards their popish governors* 
The chief object of their fury was the king^s 
chapel and a seminary for educating young gen- 
tlemen, which they demolished. The pope's ef- 
figy was burnt in every street, with loud cries of 
^No popish chancellor, no Melfbrt, no fether 
Petre." Gordon, the only nobleman of Great 
Britain who openly espoused his royal master's 
cause, resolved to preserve for him the castle 
of Edinburgh. The other nobles voted an address 
to their deliverer, then resorted in crowds to court 
his favour, and to petition him to take the direc- 
ti<Hi of s^irs until a meeting of the state should 
be held. The prince ordered a contention of 
the states, with this proviso, that both electors 
and elected should be protestants. Indifierent as 
to modes of religion, he treated with presby teri- 
ans as well as episcopalians ; but finding the 
bishops less tractable, he was obliged in the end 
to give them up in fiivour of presbytery. 

The throne was declared vacant by the con- 
vention ; on the grounds that James had never 
taken the coronation oath, prescribed by the 
laws ; that he had forfeited his right by violating 
the constitution, by subverting the ends of go- 
vernment, and the protestant religion. William 
accepted of the crown tendered to him by a de- 
putatioa from the states, and, with his spouse, 
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took a coronation oath, wherein he was required 
to root out all heretics and eneniies.^to the true 
worship of God* The king disclaimed all obli- 
gation 9f becoming a persecutor. The commis- 
sioners assured him, that neither the meaning of 
the oath, nor the laws of Scotland did import it« 
" Then" said his majesty, " I take the oath in 
that sense/' 

Thus was accomplished, withoi^t bloodshed, 
with an unanimity beyond example, a revolutiop 
which Britain stiU considers as the happiest xra 
in all its history* Happily for us, the civil con- 
test to which this event afterwards gave birth, 
has long since been foi^tten, amidst the bene- 
ficial effects, it has for more than a century pro- 
duced* 

The bishops in Scotland, more disinterested 
than their English colleagues, generously sacri- 
ficed their temporal interests, rather than swerve 
from' a doctrine they had ever maintained* Wil- 
liam found them too bigoted to their slayish no- 
tions of prerogative* On the other hand, the 
presbyterians were too turbulent and democratic 
to be easily reconciled to his regal power ; but 
they were perhaps the majority of the nation, and 
certainly the friends of the revolution* The 
mind of William hesitated for a considerable 
time. The gallant Graham, viscount of Dun- 
dee, was the only nobleman that took the field 
for his exiled masters Mackay niet him at the 
pass of Killicrankie, but victory declared for Dun- 
dee. He had made five hundred prisoners, and 
killed two thousand of his enemies, when he him- 
self unfortunately perished, and with him all tixe 
hopes of the Jacobite party in Scotland* 
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The duke of Gordon bravely defended Edin- 
burgh castle for three months. 

At length he yielded up the castle upon ho- 
nourable terms for the garrison, without msisting 
on any conditions for himself, which confidence, 
perhaps, served his cause with king William bet- 
ter than any positive stipulations could have 
done. The earl of Perth, attempting to make 
hi^ escape out of the kingdom, was seized and 
cast into prison. 

The violence of parties, rendered it no easy 
matter for the new king to regulate the civil 
and religious state of Scotland. 'Along with the 
crown, there had been presented to him, a list 
of the grievances of which the nation claimed 
redress. When the convention of the states was 
turned into a parliament, several bold votes 
were carried by a majority, to which the long 
thought proper to refuse the royal assent. A 
remonstrance on this procedure was drawn up, 
and sent to court, in the name of the majority of 
parliament. They stated their demands to be 
the abolition of episcopacy, of the king's supre- 
macy in ecclesiastical matters, and of the com- 
mittee called the lords of the articles. They 
claimed the nomination of the judges, the res- 
toration of the expelled presbyterian ministers, 
and the exclusion from public offices, of persons 
obnoxious to the parliament. William disre- 
garded these insolent demands, and treated 
the remonstrants with contempt. By such a 
conduct, he lost much of that popularity which 
he had experienced on his first arrival, and more 
than once endangered his crown. Reluctantly 
was he prevailed on to repeal the constitution of 
lite lordls of artidesi to abandon the patronage 
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and the supremacy over the chuBcb* and Bmify 

to re-establish presbytery. 

The last measure was attended with dreatful 
consequences. The enthusiastic ministers, heatr 
ed ahnost to frenzy with persecution, hastened U) 
retaliate on the devoted episcopalians, all the ills 
the latter had inflicted on them : they drove th* 
episcopal, ministers, their wives and families 
from their houses into the fields, with a barbari* 
ty that would have disgraced the worst of infi«> 
dels, and some of them perished with cold, hun- 
ger, blovFS, and other ill treatment. Such vio» 
lence contributed greatly to alienate for ever the 
episcopal church from the government of king 
William* That party was too strong to be 
treated with injustice or contempt ; the court 
found it necessary to listen to other counsellors^ 
and to introduce more moderate men into the 
administration : the presbyterians ceasing to be 
all powerful, thought that they could be no long- 
er safe : the cares of politics, religion, and war 
filled every mind ; trade and industry were in a 
great measure forgotten, and the general state 
of the country was far from flourishing ; ex* 
treme disorder reigned among the higblan4 
clans: uncertain what master to obey, many 
of them chose to profess allegiance to an abK 
sent sovereign who could subject them to no 
controul. 

William, after a fruitless attempt to gain the 
chieftains Jby pecuniary offers, issued a proclama- 
tion denouncing military execution against all 
who should not by the end of the year take an 
oath of fealty to him^ We cannot overlook thq 
despotism of enacting such Moody penalties in a 
country subject to Taws> the infringement of 
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trhich had so lately displaced a king from the 
throne. 

Macdonald, of Glencoe, was pointed out to the 
king asa proper victim of regal vengeance ; Bread- 
albine, the hereditary foe of the Macdonalds^ 
procured a fatal order, signed and countersigned 
by the royal hand, for the massacre of the hated 
chieftain with his whole tribe. Having passed 
through the hands of Stair, secretary of state, and 
the Scottish privy council, these orders were 
transmitted to Livingston, commander in chiefs 
and to Hill, governor of Fort- William- 
Hill was the very person to whom Macdonald 
had proferred the submission required. Aware 
of his danger, and of the rage of his enemies, 
Macdonald had repaired in terms of law on the 
last day of the year, to take the oath of alle- 
giance before the governor* Hill, a military 
officer, had granted him a letter of protection, re- 
mitting him at the same time to the sheriff of 
Argyleshire as the proper magistrate to admi- 
nister the oath. Macdonald accordingly pre- 
sented himself to the sheriff as soon as the deep 
snow would permit him to reach Inverary. The 
magistrate demurred at first to receive the sub« 
mission as coming a few days too late : at length 
he yielded to the intreaties of Macdonald, who 
pleaded absolute necessity as the cause of his de- 
lay : the oath was accepted and a record of this 
transaction transmitted without delay to the clerk 
of the privy council. But the secret hand of a 
.foe had effaced the deed from the books of the 
council, and the counsellora disclaimed all know- 
ledge of Glencoe's compliance. 
Meanwhile Macdonald retired in fancied se- 
53 



ciuity to hi« mitiye imQejr to Uat^ niMllatiMM the 
Bweiets of domesdc life ; but unexpectedly a mitt- 
t»rf baid appealed uftder tlM orders of CtiiiplieU 
o£ Gl^yoa : the Macdonalds knew not whether 
to receive tkem as friends or fides : yet CampbeU's 
assurances wore sofiiendly» that aU finxs and ^la- 
trust vanished) and the military guests were 
lifted with the greatest bospitality. For more 
tiianaweek there reigned nothing but joy and 
festivity throughcnit the vale : at last the younger 
^lacdonalds gathered bom the talk of the centi- 
nels the &te that threatened them ; but beliare 
Ihey coukl give warning to their father the mas- 
sacre wa& begun. Gkncoe'a house was suddenly 
beset I he lumsdf was murdered in his lady's 
arms; his wife was stripped naked by the soldiery ; 
whoy with their teeth, tore ofiFfrom her fingers 
the gold rings which she wiure : she survived her 
husband but a few hours. 

Another gentleman who had hospitably enter- 
tained Glenlyon himself was by diat inhuman 
monster's orders, murdered before his &ce with 
the protection of the government in his. pockets 

The massacre then became general ; boys, 
women, infants, men of fiourscore, all who could 
not escape, were cruelly butchered : every cot- 
tage was set on fire, and many a poor wretch 
perished in the fiames. The remaining females 
with their children were stripped and turned 
naked into the fields, where many perished with 
cold and hunger. The secretary, Dalryrople, 
had ordered all the passes in the valley to be se- 
cured, ^ so that none might escape, tliat the ex- 
ecution might be as terrible as possible." Fortu- 
nately a storm hindered Hamilton from seizing 



the pftBses on the morning of the execution as he 
had Goocerted with Campbell ; ttod two aons of 
M Gkncoe, with a part of their people escaped 
Sam the rage of the murderers. Hanulton came 
in time to assist in burmng the cottages, and in 
driving off the sheep and cattle oi the sufferers^ 

^ the dear-bought prize of assassination. 

: / No deed of William's life has more deeply and 

indelibly sullied his fame : The Jacobites at 
home, and the French and his other enemies 
abroad, loudly reprobated it as an instance of 
blood-thirsty tyranny, unequalled by the crimes 
of the most fiagitious oppressors in any other 
country or age. Those members of the privy- 
council, who were themselves the least involved 
in the guilt of the slaughter, eagerly accused the 
advisers and agents by whom it could not be 
denied : the people of Scotland in general, wh&r 
ther Presbyterians, episcopalians or papists, whe- 
ther whigs or tories, could not regard the massa- 
cre of Glencoe without indignation and h<mx>r* 
By the odium which attended this transaction 
the hands of the revolution government were 
sensibly weakened. The Scottish parliament 
loudly demanded an inquiry for the purpose of 
vindicating the character of their sovereign, and 
of bringing to condign punishment the authors 
and advisers of so treacherous and inhuman a 
procedure : Yet the court appeared in no haste 
to unveil this mystery of iniquity. At length a 
commission of inquiiy passed the great seal, and 
the pariiament stooped to thank his majesty for 
this preliminary step ^hich he owed to his own 
honour and to the ordinary course of justice. 
The guilt was sufficiently traced to Breadalbine, 
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to Stair, and to the military officers employed by 
Stair as the inferior and immediate agents.' 
Breadalbine pleaded his sovereign's permission 
and previous paixlon for what he did ; he was 
liberated after a short imprisonment: the censure 
of Stair was referred to the king and he was dis- 
missed from his employments. The officers in- 
stead of being sent home to stand their trial as 
the parliament demanded, were promoted for 
their ready obedience to their commanders, which 
William considered as the first duty of a soldier. 

During the general ferment occasioned by this 
more than tragical event, the nation was alarmed 
at the report of a descent on Scotland by king 
James : the parliament omitted nothing that 
could defeat it ; six new regiments were levied ; 
a supply of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
was voted ; an act passed for recruiting the royal 
navy ; all members who refused the government 
oaths were expelled : the episcopal clergy for- 
feited all legal rights to their livings by refusing 
to acknowledge presbytery as the only church 
government in Scotland. 

Yet the revolution was far from being consoli- 
dated in Scotland : though William was in fact 
sovereign of the kingdom, and obedience to his 
government was therefore necessary, many who 
quietly psud this obedience, were willingto esteem 
James still their rightful sovereign, to whose al- 
legiance it became them to return, if his rights 
should ever again be effectually asserted. James, 
although an exile, had still a degree of power in 
the regulation of affairs: the Jacobites obeyed his 
orders, and listened to his recommendations in 



many iudUaiceftas if he lukd been still seated on 
the throne* Many of the chieftains in the 
North, found it necessary for their self-preserva- 
tion to pay their court equally to the reigning and 
to the aodicated king* Refusing obedience to the 
governn^nt of William, they would have been 
liable to the fate of rebels ; refusing to join in th^ 
intrigues of the JacobiteS| they would have been 
in danger of perishing by the violence or the art- 
ful accusations of that party. Even the presby- 
terians, the grand strength of the revolution, o(- 
ten harassed the administration with their mur- 
murs and menaced it with their enmity. 

Both parties agreed in one point, which wa? 
their country's independence on England. Be- 
ing freed from religious persecution, th^y had 
leisure to contemplate the benefits of trade and 
colonization, such as this age regarded as the 
true sources of national wealth* Paterson, who 
had probably been the projector of the bank of 
England) gave the outlines of a plan for estab- 
lishmg a company trading to Africa, and the East 
and West Indies. The whole nation entered in- 
to the scheme with inconceivable ardour. The 
secretary of state represented to the king that 
the only means to gain the Scots to his interest, 
was to second their views. Iii compliance with 
these demands, an act passed^ whicb sanctioned 
the establishment of a Scotch trading company^ 
with ample privileges, It is scarce to be credit- 
ed how eagerly shares in this new company were 
sought for« Tbe contributions of landholders, 
xnerchahts, formers, artizans, clei^men, the 
dowries of young ladies, the scanty fortunes of 
younger brothers, all swelled the stock of the 
new cpippsM^y to nearly $0p,OO0L Subscrip- 
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tioDs from England and from Hamburgh vrttt 
prevented by the jealousy of the Engtish East- 
In^ia company* On that narrow neck of land 
. which joins the two vast continents of Ame- 
lica^ there was a spot csdled Darien, unoccupied 
by the Spaniards, which presented an eligible 
site for a colonial settlement! Thither Paterson 
turned his views : but neither he nor his party 
were aware of the insurmountable opposition 
they were to meet \nth. The situation of the 
intended colony was such as in time to command 
the whole commerce of Spain and Holland ; and 
England could not see with pleasure the estab-^ 
lishment of a company which must greatly injure 
their flourishing trade* The king was too much 
of a Dutchman and of an Englishman to prefei^ 
the interests of Scotland to every other conside- 
ration. Both the houses of parliament strongly 
remonstrated with his majesty against the Scot- 
tish settlement. The king did not scruple to af- 
firm that he had been imposed upon : he had 
been ill-served in Scotland, but he hoped some 
remedy might yet be found. The commons 
voted the directors of the Scotch company guilty 
of a high crime and misdemeanor for taking up 
money and administering an oath in England : 
and ordered the said directors to be impeached 
accordingly. The king directed his own minis- 
ter at Hamburgh, where ships were building for 
the company, to present a memorial to the se- 
nate against the adventurers ; he dismissed the 
Scottish ministry who had drawn him into thiar 
perplexing situation, and appointed another ad- 
ministration with orders to assemble the par- 
liament. 

A general dejection prevailed in Scodand at 
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these ti^D^. His majesty's inconstancy, and 
the jealousy and injustice of the English parlia- 
menty were mentioned in not very becoming 
terms* But the country was oppressed with a 
severe famine, many had emigrated to Ireland, 
and there was still a hope of winning the favour 
of the court by dutiful measures. 
: The parliament, therefore,\dis8embling its un* 
easiness, voted 20,0001. for pajring the sea and 
land forces ; signed an association for the support 
of the government against the intrigues of the 
Jacobites, as had . been done in England, and 
obliged all persons in public trust to do the same. 
In the subsequent session the company presented 
a petition, by which it appeared, that notwith- 
standing every discouragement, matters were so 
&r advanced, that if the new settlement did not 
succeed, Scotland must be ruined. The petition 
was favourably received by parliament, who voted 
a representation to the king, entreating him to 
support the rights of the company. A petition 
from the company seconded the address of parlia- 
ment, and both contained very cutting reflections 
upon his majesty's conduct, under the plausible 
pretence of thanking him for his repeated assur- 
ances of protection : but William was not at 
leisure to attend to Scottish representations. 

Meanwhile four ships had been built at Ham- 
burgh ; they were loaded with every kind of mer- 
chandize proper for the expedition, with artillery 
and military stores ; twelve hundred seamen and 
soldiers, the flower of the nation, embarked under 
the conduct of Paterson, and proceeded for the 
isthmus of Darien, where they met with a &- 
vourable reception from the natives. 



Bat these were the ixify fmnds they had An 
the world. The Spanish ambassador at ^. 
James's, claimed Danen^ as belonging: to Ms 
master. The French offered to lend a squadron 
to dislodge the new settlers ; the Dutch conjured 
his majesty to prevent their uttpr niin, by de* 
stroying the in&nt colony ; and the king ordered) 
\inder the severest penalties, no provisions, no 
necessaries of life to bt sent them from Jamaica 
or any of his West-India islands. The first emi- 
grants, by these measures^ were so eflfectuafly 
distressed, that they were obliged to abandon the 
Settlement* The loss of the Slip, with the pro* 
visions, disabled a second expedition ; and a 
third, more powerful than either, was destroyed 
by dissension : so that when the Spaniards at« 
tacked them, they were obliged to capitulate- 
Thus ended the greatest commercial enter- 
prize Scotland ever was engaged in. No interest^ 
no prdits, could be divided to the proprietors* 
At the time when expectations of opulence were ^ 
most sanguine, eveiy one of those who had ad* 
ventured their little all, were reduced to the 
wretchedness of absolute want. 

The clamours of the nation were so loud and 
incessant, that the king was obliged to have re- 
course to his English parliament to vindicate his 
character. The house of peers voted, that the 
settlement of the Scotch colony at Darien was 
inconsistent with the good of the plantation trade 
in Elngland. This vote, carried by a small ma* 
jority, wras rejected by the commons. A mul- 
titude of pamphlets were published to soothe the 
national resentment ; but other publications, cal- 
ling for vengeance, were industriously circulated 
all over the kingdom. The majority of parlia- 



fiient deckred themsrives a^nast die coort* and 
M diq)utatioii was appointed tK»- carry the natiomil 
grievaQcea to the foot of tiie throne. His ma- 
jesty condoled with them on their losses, and 
promised to do every thuig in his power to pro- 
mote the wesdth and prosperity bf his ancient 
kingdom. In a fresh address they represented 
itiieir grievances to be such as ccUled fer a new 
levolulion. Fortunately for WiHiam, the Scots 
had at that time quarrelled with their old allies 
the French. Enraged at the hostile conductof 
France against their &vourite settlement, they 
had entered into a general resolution against the 
use of French commodities* France resented 
the insult, so that the Scottish madcontents were 
treated with scorn and neglect at the court of 
their -exiled king* 

At home the address of the king's commis* 
«aoner saved appearances. He contrived to get 
the army kept upf and the supplies voted. But 
William and the revolution were odious among 
most of the people of Scotland. The death erf 
the duke of Gloucester, the son of the princess 
Anne, and heir-apparent to the British crowns, 
increased the hqies and wishes of the Jacohitcs% 
About this time the partiament of England had 
settled tlie crown on the femily of the elector of 
Hanover, descendants of the only daughter of 
James I. : but Scotland refused to make any 
such dechration. 

The death of the exiled monarch did not ex- 
tinguish the hopes of the Jacobites. He left a 
son, whose rights were immediately acknowledg- 
ed by France ; in open violation of public faith, 
his titles were publicly proclaimed at St. Ger- 
main's. The English nation and king William 
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Were irrHftted to* Ibiy by Ms act of Louis. T be 
ngtits of the pretender w«re BOtemnly afa^edu 
The English ambassador left Paris^ as i^ 
French n^inistcr departed from LoiMiom Ksnigp 
William prepared ibr war, thoogli sensible of hb 
approachidgdissc^iion ; but amidst hisexertion% 
by an accidental iaH from bis horse he broke fais 
collar-bone*, a fever ensued^ which termiaatal 
his career, in the fifly««econd year of his agtff 
on the 28th of M«xh, 1 70%. 
. The accesnon of queen Auie gase 

i-'oz, '^^^ hopes to the pretender and bis adhe- 
Anne. i^nts. Oiirifi|^ the late reign she was 
looked up to as the head of the tory fiK> 
tion. Having no children of her own, it was 
natural to suppose she would prefer her brother 
to a stranger, and thus another revolution^ with 
as- little Uoodshed as ^le firsts might re|4ace 
the line of Stuarts on the throne* The qu^c^ 
^composed her ministry cbiefly of toriea ; bCbt 
the administration of Scotland was a medley of 
poth parties. 

William had never dissolved the conventioB 
parliament. ' The members of this parliament 
assembled ; they empowered the queen to nom:^ 
nate commissioners for treating of an Ainioib 

The commissioners repaired toLondon to treat 
with those appointed in England. The basis of 
the union being agreed on, her majes^ paid a 
visit to the commission to encourage and quickea * 

their deliberations* They were, hoivever, soon 
broke off by a^>rO!posal from the Seots that th» I 

rights and privifeges «f the Darien company | 

should be preserved. Such a demand at once | 

pot an end -to the commission^ and the hopes of { 

an union again vanished* i 



r*' A new patiisQiait was opened bf.the^k«of 
Queetiidierrir)' wbo VB&of the whig partf^ t>ut had 
g^ned the support of ftevemLJacobites. The 
pnesby teriaii estahUBhrnent was again sanctioned* 
The duke of Hamilton, at the head of the coun- 
trf pBJCtfy moved for i^cognifiing her majesty's 
.tttie4 and it was voted high tiseason to oppose her 
^vcmrnentrf The earl of Uome^ leader of the 
Jacobites^ presented a bill for the supply. This 
sudden turn of the Jacobites perplexed the coii> 
niasioner* Argyle anc) the whigs declared they 
would agree to no pro^psal coming from that 
i^iiarter ; so that the suppUes could not be ob- 
taiftQd^ The whigs tiHUBted on a parliamentar>' 
'Vaiificationof tbe revolution, wj;iic^ they carried* 
IThe Jacobites, enraged at the fiompoissioaer ibr 
assenling to such an act^ joined the eountiy party, 
and both' ixigether carried throttgh two biUa of the 
greatest conse^uencse against the courti The one 
declaredi that after the queea's death, nofutuce 
tovereign of England aiad Scotland should have 
the power of making war without the consent of 
parliament* The other, called the Act of Se- 
curity, but to which ihe rofral assent was re&sed, 
provicked that the Scotch crowo should not be 
conferred on the same person who was king of 
England ; but under many limitations^ which j^n- 
dmd the aovereiga JitUeiaelter than the creature 
o€p«rliament» This bill -produced violent alter* 
calions, but when the earl of Marcbmont moved 
to* settle the suceession in the lauouse af Hanover, 
te wasindangerof being committed to prison for 
i» prepostenms a motkm, as the conditions and 
bmitations for tbe successor were not yet settled* 
At last the* session became so tumyituouS) tkst 



thedMBaiiitaner hm M^ped to {juaogne <tiii 
poeifanwiit mthMit ohtamh^ the mee^umj asbai* 
dies. Queensbeny was unfortunaisiy impMeftlBdr 
i0ifau3ofaitk»l inttrigaeBt luid beings 8U8|ieeted, was 
4Miperseded in liis cominisaioiii to make xoom £ir 
the marquis of Tweedale* This patr»itic«ebl»« 
ttian^ together with Johnston^ foraned a new 
sclMie fitf goTvmmeQt on the footing, of the cod» 
cessions that had been made bf Charies h .n 

The armjr was in danger of being di^bandedifor 
WMil of pay, and the eountirf exp<»ted to an invsa^ 
sion. la Uiia estromitf the ministers brought ii^ 
a bill of supptyi to which they were obliged im 
tack apart of the security icuct, derogatory ascife 
was to the p^eeogatsve* By one of the chuiBestid 
was provided^ ti^ if the queen should die widiout 
iMueyher-suBseuorsbmikiBot be the person pos« 
aesshigthe orown of Engiand, unless before thtt 
time there should be a settlement made in paiiiw» . 
anentof the lights and liberties of the natkmv in- 
ck^pttNtent of English ooisndis* By anQtfaisr,.tive 
noMes and chieftains might arm and disGipKatf 
Uieir vassals fot a month* 

The English parliament oonsidered these pro* 
ceedtngs as a prdudeof hoSliiities;. They resoitod 
to treat the Scots as aliens ; to arm the nc»(henir 
eovnties, and to cut off all commercial intefooune 
between the two naticms. -At Che satne time they. 
sai^ more than ever the necessityof an oniony 
evew M the aexpcnce of granting indemnity to the 
Scottish traditigoompany ; and they addit^ssed tfaw 
queen to nominate commissionersforthntpurposei^ 
- The office of high coiimiisKoner was xiowen- 
trusted to the dtriie of Argyle^ anol^eman 4d 
fttstlngutshcd popnlartDy among the whig^ P&rtT* 



Tweedftle and hh fricodtf feisftedivrbfit^PM cdtoi 
the Ajimg aquadroiii fnofeasiog thensei^es iodcK 
pendent patriots* 

. Tketreatf of union wiui Immgbtion the cojh 
pet, and at last carried^ not'vithfttatiding a-vtgorw 
OBs pootest*. 

The reraaioing part of public bustoess vraMt 
tmooUily on* Thepadiaineiii^ voted a 8i^>plx 
of 50,0001. and then aiyoiimed. 

The new commissioneiti met on the 16th of 
April, at the Cock-pit ; and en the 22d of Jioif 
tlie vhole of the articles of the onioB were CQBar 
pleted and signed hj all the Scottfeb eamtnifi^. 
flioQers exoepttng one, who was Lockart,.>Qf 
CatiHrath. Next day they werepneaented to th« 
queen, who recdted them with great salis&ctioD* 

The great work was still inoompltle, without 
Cbe ratification of both parfiatneDtSy and the coOp 
acBtr of the sovereign. 

At length the duke of Queensberry came tm 
eprai the parUament : threats of insurrectioa^ob- 
figc9d gorrerimieQt to order a detachmem of the 
guards into the city, and to canton the army in 
the vicinity of the eq>]taL The high commis- 
sioner marched through the streets, guarded by 
double lines of horse and foot. A ktter froip: 
the queen, an address from the Gommissioner, 
and a speech from the chancellor, opened tber 
meeting. Care was taken to inlbrm the presby* 
teriaas that their establishment should remain in- 
violate. The articles of the union were printed 
and made public. 

To aU resistance from without and fnmi with- 

in, the ministry continued to o|^se their invin* 

dUe phalanx of a sure majority. Haw this ma^ 

jority was obtained, it is not so easy to deter* 

T2 



Miflfl* MkMABmiaim stttlbtoled it titf oBmpN 
tloBrf Bf QM of the ttHMle* it via providoily 
that as an eqittvalcDt for the cualMtts Mid^exiaaq 
MMMf of Scotfand^ htBcdbMh applMahle to Uie 
paymentof the Eiif^ natioMlr debt^ Seottao* 
ahoiild leceive the sum of 398/)85i« 10**. ster* 

That this monef shoolid be applied— 
1st. To pay the mtioiial ddit of Sootlaad. 
Sid* To fetod Oie whole capitid stode of the 
' Daiien^afraipaiijr* 
3ck To con^easate losBesiaoQned by the rodiM^ 

tiott of COIA* 
4th. To form afiiiMl for encoiiragMig fishemsi 

manufoctares) and other national imficnvQ^ 

ments* 

On the credit of this eqoivaknt, the En^^sh 
ecchequer advanced 2Qfi00h during the kat ae»- 
sionofthe Scottish parliament; \2fiOOU vkk 
expended for the comnmsioner and Instable* 
Sco^and must have been poor and venal indeed 
if the remaining 8000h were the piioe paid for 
•her severeignf y— ^er pailiament-«lier indepc^ 
dence as a na^oo* 

Let €18 raUier suppose that the Tictorioat pM^ 
ty did not sacrifice their own importsuice at le- 
gislators of a free people—- did not persist in eS- 
-posing themselYes to their country's hate^ with^ 
out an entire conviction of the expediency and 
necessity of so momentous a step^ withoet anti- 
cipating what we now wiu^ss, tl^t posterity 
would bless the day when two rival naticms were 
linked by their unshaken patriotism in one indis- 
soluble tie. During the lengthened discubsion 
in parliament, several tumults arose in Edin- 
burgh, which were suppressed by the guards^ 



^ 



in the'Weity tHwCamervDiaiit^idktB^ing^teiF 
eaatetD be Huit of lifiwren^ rose »- annS} toafe 
poMcarioiKif the town of Ghuigiyir, and drave 
fi»m-«lie dtjr cbetinigistf)Btes» who had rtteod 
l&(«ddf«ss<pftriiaaBe&t against the tmioo** 
' On tke iRtdligmce of the insurKctioi}) a.pao* 
t)r of dn^ieonswMTminediately dispatched from 
Edinbur^* The Camcrcmiaina had proceeded 
as far as Kilsythe,; oto. their way to the catHtalj 
b«t hearhig of the. niiiiiiy mardbiog againsl 
them) they retreated) .in haste' tti Gtosge^y &nd 
dispeYstd. The dragoons met wiHi no te^bt^ 
ance : they seized two artizanS) the ringleadefrs 
ef the mob, and oondiicted them tprisoners to 
'fiidinburgh* 

On the third and last reading of the union 
treaty, the first article, as being most important, 
"was debated during two days* Great eloquence 
was dispkiyed on both aides. At last the ma^^ 
^fitf dedared in favour of the i^cle in debate* 

The second article, which conferred tteerewn 
tm the house of Hanorer, was strongiy resisted 
-by the Jacobites, in partkalar by the duke of Ha^ 
tnihon, the next in succes^oo. No better sue* 
•dess attended this. attempt : the second article 
was carried, as were the third and fourth, however 
keenly contested* 

Despairing now of parliamentary success, the 
opposition had recourse to the expedient of-as- 
9emUing in £dinb«n*gh ail thefreehcrfders averse 
to the union, with a view to address the commis* 
iioners to urge the treaty no further. This plan 
misgave through the weak conduct of the duke 
of Hamilton* It was betrayed to the ministers, 
and the gentry were forbid by proclamation from 
assembling. 
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The last and only remainiiig remedy for die 
minority was to depart from parliament, yiolent- 
ly protesting against their anconstitutional pro* 
ceedings* The duke of Hamilton earnestly re-, 
commended this measure, and undertook to make 
theiiH>tion« Had this secession actually taken 
place, the ministerial party was undone. They 
could not have withstood so respectable a body, 
backed by the whole nation ; and had agreed in 
that case to abandon their 'scheme as impractica- 
ble. But Hamilton once more betrayed his cause 
by refusing to make the motion, though he seeing 
ed ready to second it. 

By his refusal their design was utterly frustrat- 
ed. At length, on Thursday the 16th of Janu- 
ary, 1707, the whole articles of the union were, 
withoujt any material alteration, approved by a 
legal majority, and the lord high commissioner 
touching the act with the sceptre, sanctioned it 
with that consent of the crown which was requi- 
site to give it in Scotland the force of a law.* 

The treaty of union thus finally ratified by the 
Scottish parlianient, was, without delay, trans- 
mitted to London, where it was equally honour- 
ed by the sanction of the parliament and the roy- 
al consent. The Scottish parliament was, on the 
28th of April, dissolved, never more to be as- 
sembled. The Scots and English were hence- 
forth to be one people. 

* In this accouht of the union we have chiefly foUowed 
Heron's History of Scotland, a modem work of grrat 
merit. 



" mSTpRY OF IRELAND. 

CHAPTER I. , ; 

General DeacrifuiQn of tlie Country* Its firnt In*, 
habitants^ their Manners and Cuatoms*. Thtk , 
Jhtrodwtionqf Christianiiy*, View of t fie State 
of Ireland previously to the Invasion under 
' Henry the Second* 

THE noble island of Irelaod is situated tQ ^e 
west of Great Britain in nearly a parallel la* 
titi^des.and consequently possesses a similarity of 
climate with the sister isle* Ireland is about 
three hundred mile& in length, and about one. 
hundred and sixty at the greatest breadth. The 
J65u:e,of the country is pleasing, being level, fertile^ 
and abundant in pasturage. One striking feature 
of the soil consists in the calcareous stonesj 
which appear at no great depth from the surfaces 
eyen in the most fiat and fertile parts, but wluch 
produce no injury to its fertility* It has beea 
observed by a very competent judge,* that the 
quantity of land cultivated in Ireland exceeds in 
proportion that of England* The mount^ou^. 
chsdns in this island are neither numerous nor 
important; but an upland ridge divides the 
country from the N. E* to the S* W* giving birth 
to several riVers* Among the chief rivers of 
Ireland the Shannon is pre-eminent* This noble 
river rises from the lake of Allen, and passing^ 
through two other large lakes, Lough Ree ana 
Lough Deig, afterwards extends below Limerick 
into a vast estuary or firth about sixty miles in 

* Arthur Young. 
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kngfdtahd front tbree to ten in bccadtlfc ; «fid 
almoftt through the whole of its course is so deep 
and wide as to afibrd an easy naTigation* Them 
are manf other riyera in Irelaad^ but they a«t 
small in comparison with the Shannon. The 
lakes of Ireland are numerous^ and some of 
thein extensive. The chief lake of fresh waUy 
is that of Eftm, which exceeds thirty Britaah 
miles in length, and twdve in its greatest 
breadth-; it is divided by a narrow outlet from 
the southern part into the northern of about fouf 
mites in length. Another remarkable feature «f 
this country is formed by the bogs, or moohik 
Boate divides these into several g^era and 
species, forming an ehiborate soak of sterilitf • tt 
is remmrkaUe that ornaments of gold, slid other 
relics of antiquity, have at different times been 
discovered at great depths bdow these bogs» 
which with other ctrcuntttances>s(3em to tndicaito 
that they are of very remote origin* The au» 
thor* of a late valuable work, to whose indeftti* 
gable researches and judicipus opinions we hax« 
been under tnfimte obligations in the compilation 
of the present history, makes the following re^ 
marks upon these bogs, or moors : ^ Many un^ 
Satisfactory conjectures have been made of the 
original causes and formation of bogs 4n Ireland ; 

"" ■ " ■■■■i M .^ ^ m I I II ,.i ■ i,.| - ,„ 

* Fraocis PlowdeB, esq-— The public are indebted ts 
this gentleman for" A ,.Hisioru:al Rruirw of the Stat* §j 
Ireland, from the Ini>asion of that Country utider Henry Iff 
to its Union xvitb Great Britain on the 1st of^ January, l86l» 
% Wx. 4f0. Eg^tM ••*' a work which hadthrown consider* 
able light upcvi a history hitherto invelved in great- ob* 
scuritjr ; ha^ reconciled many seeming contradictions .; and 
has stripped the writings of former historians of that false 
eolourine which their gross partialities have given to the 
events which they have recorded* • 
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tvmy hy (wklMisis which goes 4d acooant for them 
fircrni the conflux of raiii) nvem, and spring^wa^ 
ters Hotting and rendering the surfece of the 6oii 
•pilngf i or from the neglect of cuhivation, of 
any other gradoal cause, seems untenable, if we 
credit the daily discoveries made under the boig^ 
gy substance of every species of trees, always 
lying in the same direction (from west to cast) ; 
haaOe-trees in fall bearing, the futrowed reltcs of 
tillage, culinary utensils stiU filled with unctuous 
substance, all sorts both of military and civil in* 
Mruments useful and omame<)ta], of massy gdd, 
silvery brass, and composition, all of equal and 
gveat antiquity : aH which chcumstances be^>ea!k . 
some sudden convulsion of nature, and that in 
the summer season, which overwhehned the 
country and at once ematisted the then cultivated 
surfoce, with all that was upon it, with this spun^ 
gy sitbstance, the carefol removal of which at this 
day demonstrates a former state of cultivatioil 
w^A optdence. The silence of all historians upon 
Btieh a sudden calamity, or visitation of God upon 
die land, is certainly a strong presumption 
agmnstthis hypothesis." Whatever may have 
been^ th^ cause of these bogs, it is hoped that the 
liand of industry and the improvements of iii(H 
dem agriculture will in time remove them. 
'" The animals of Ireland differ little, tf atatt, 
from those of England, Venerable Beds men- 
tions the numerous herds of deer with which Ire- 
land abounded, and of its abundance in honey and 
in milk* In various parts of the island enormous 
horns have been found of the extent of fourteen 
feet from tip to tip, furnished with brow antlers, 
and weighing three hundred pounds; supposed 
to have belonged to a species of deer now ex» 
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^oes^BtiU, if dK^ ^viere p«oper]y eiQ4ei«d.iM»i 
yorked, with mines of goklfsUvf^ri lec^ c«|»p«i^ 
tin ajad ccmiIs* QowiA&niA^. mtMes of m^vm 
gpld have receii^y ho» diacovered ia IhecoiMtlsr 
of Wickiow, to tbe souUi of Dubliiu Thne 
were &iHidrij> a brook r«iiiniiig~we«t la enet tO'tte 
river of Avonmore, where it is joined by iheimr 
Aghpe^n ; and on a decUvity of the mountais caJb* 
bfd Cnmsban Kinahi^yt sivMit «eren vaUfnamt 
of ArkloW).and six south^weat of the neled cafir* 
J^rmioeaof Cronbane* la the year 19^06 tbe 
parliaiyu^t of Ireland ¥Qt«d one thousand fiQiiijBda 
U^ be an^Ued towards OMkiog an expenaient far 
^ifcing this newly disGoiwral gold ^nine ;. aadi 
h iS'Said Ibiijt a very Hiasay Tirin h^, lately been 
&un^ wiaftGh piooaises to be of gr^l sdfanlai^ 
tp- (he oountry* 

Aniang^ the natural curioaitaes of. Irelandy the 
cekbrated kk» «f KUlaniepdfisenKsa fxsrticnlar 
notice* This picturesque expanse of wwleF'.is 
^^Qut^en mites in longtlw and fflomi one to seven 
in^bseadths it is divided into tbree parts calkd 
the UppQiv the I^ower, and Mucntss lake ; and is 
8urro\^ed by an ampbiithcatve of mmoitaiMy 
olnthed With^fvees whqse verdnve is eontsasted 
with intervening rocks. The anbutus^ with, ka 
saariet fcuH and white blossoms^ herevageMes 
iOignsalk lu&uriance* Cascadeaand other rui»l 
objects con^lete the beanty of tbe sceno. The 
Gumt's Causeway is asispoiamg coUfiction 'of 
hasakic piUairS) situated about eight miles N. £• 
froiaCoIersine. The adjacent coast is verdant* 
butppecipitoHs ; and fronv it the causeway pro* 
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jeets into the sea to an miktiown extent* The* 
part explored is about six hundred Heet in length ; 
the breadth is from 340 to 130: the height is 
from 16 to 36 feet above the letel of the strand* 
It ooMists of many thousand pillars, mostly in a 
iwrtical position ; some of them high, others bro* 
ken, and fbr« considerable space of an equal 
height, so as to forma pavement. They are 
dosely compacted together ; though the form be 
^rious, trigonal, tetragonal, p^Eitagonal, hexago- 
nal, and heptagonal : the most numerous are Uie 
pentagonal* The piUars are rarely composed of 
one entire piece, but mostly consist of short dr 
long joints, either plane or idtemately coficavft 
and caofex* The piUars are from fifteen toi 
twentynfour inches or more in diameterw To« 
wards theN* £• in the side oi a hill, is nrhat it 
called the organ, coosistingof fifty pillars, that in 
die middle being forty feet high, the others grad* 
ually diminishing, ^milar pillars are also found 
a mile and a half inland, four miles to the west of 
the Giant's Causeway, and at the Capes of Ben- 
gore and Fairhead. The basalt of the Giant's 
Causeway is of a very compact texture, and the 
angles of the jnllarshaiwpreserTed their sharp* 
ness though exposed to the sea for peiiiaps two of 
three thousand years. 

The pride of ancestry has a peculiar effect up- 
on the Irish. No nation, in fact, now in exists 
ence, can boast of such certain and remote anti- 
quity. It has been a mean and pitifiii prejudice 
in too many £nglish writers to eodeaTour to 
tdbrow discredit i^n the eariy parts'of the Irish 
history. That many fiibulous accounts are to be 
found in the Irish annals, is undoubtedly true $ 
but the possession at the present hour of a verna- 

Vol. XXI. U 
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ciilar language, whieh was in general uafe abo^e 
three thousand yecirs ago, is a corroboration <i€ 
Hielr ancient descent, tiiat the people t)f Ireland 
oan singly boast atnong aHthe nations of the wA" 
verae* There appears no reason to doubt the 
htsti that the ancestors of the Irish were Scfdif- 
ans 5* or, as they teere afterwards called, ttw*^ 
nicians^ - That the Carthtiginians Were a Pb«ni- 
diAVk eotony h&s nerv^r been doubted ; and likt 
ether colonies they carried their langueige with 
them* ^Plautus, who wtote his plays in this ^ie- 
6ond Funic war, introduces into his Panukm «he 
character of Hanno^ a Carthaginian, into whose 
mouth he ptfta several Cat^thagfnian or Phoenicf* 
v^ sentences, which had ever before bftfiled the 
erudition of the greatest itoholars ttf decipTier, tttt- 
tti ftttely that they have be<Jbme perfectly intetti- 
gible, through the labours of an able p)x)fident 
in the Irish lan^age.f 

iS - iTI ivtCi ii'i II iiuT^'ii I iT'li I I- iifiii I -I I II II i •[ II I ii 

^ By an easy and dapple 'traafiki<>n from %xufioty ScftfU" 
ansjt^ey were anciently called Scoti; which appellation in 
jprocess of time remained only appropriate to North Bri- 
tain ; whrtSi was inhabited by a' colony froiti Ireland. 
VfcheraUte Bide generally ttft%8"fhelrl8h Scois,' 
. f The ingenious and kamed Kcut;-col. Valiancy has 
given an accurate collation of the Punic speeches with the 
Irish as now spoken. The curious reader will be gratified 
with th.e following specimen of this wonderful similari* 
ty, or rather identity, of- the Phoenician and Irish lan- 
g«*ges. 

Cartbaguuan as in JPiautut, 
SytMym mothym noctothij stekchthanti diasmachoa. 

Proper ktt^rvah arraK&ed'^ by colend P'affeney* 

Byth lim ! mo thym nocto thii nfcl ech anti dias machoB. 

Irish, 

B;iithUom ! mo thyme coctaithc nie! ach anti daise mac- 
•oinne. 



Asides the common use of the Phoenician lan- 
guage by the native Irish, there are other proofs, 
which make it no longer doubtful that a Phceniciaii* 
colony settled in Ireland. The warlike instru- 
ments which have been found in* Ireland exactly 
resemble the weapons discovered about Canna, 
some of which are ' in the British Museum : the 
brazen swords and spears are of the same form 
and substance, being a composition of brass and 
tin* Proofs of the simikrity of habijts, manners, 
and customs, between the colony and the mother 
xxMintry, might be adduced from the historians of 
each* Suffice it how^r^ to rem«irk, that to thia 
^day the Irish peasants have an annual custom c^f 
lighting upon certain hills, on th^ eve of mldsuiipe 
mer, what they still call BeVafircy though totally 
ignorant that Bel was the God of their Phfseniciap 
•ancestors. 

All historians agree that hordes of Scythian^ 
emigrated to Egypt, and from thence to Spain ; 
and there has been no one objection of any foix:e 
brought agfunst the Insh annalists, who are unani* 
mous in their assertions that a' colony of these 



Be with me ! my fears being disclosed, I have no other 

intention but recovering my daughter. 

Catbagiman ami Irish roiibout the change of a ^ordor letter' 
Han done filH hanum bene, filli in mustine. 
Whenever she (Venus) grants a favour, she grants fe 

linked with OEiisfortune!!. 

CarHMginiam, 
Mcipsi ct en este dum etalamna cestiauin. 

* Irish, 

Mcisi et an dstedamet alaim oa cestin uau 
Hear me and judge, and do not too hastily qnestion me. 

JPhwdaCi Ireiand, 
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Scythians from Spain settled in Ireland. The 
Irish have always prided themselves upon having 
* kept up a longer succession of monarchsthan any 
other kingdom of the world. This race of kings 
they call Miletdany all of them having descended 
from HebcTy Mremm^ and Ith^ the three sons of 
Affilesius, who headed the expedition from 2^>ain. 

The government introduced by the first settlers 
was of a peculiar cast. They divided the country 
into four provinces, namely, Ulster, Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, each of which had ifs 
king; and over these four provincial kings was 
placed a supreme nionarch. The whole formed a 
pentarchy. To the supreme they all paid tribute^ 
as a mark of subjection ; but in all other respects 
each king was absolute andindependent within his 
'6wn province. The monarch had always had 
tome demesne lands annexed to his royalty ; but 
their great favourite Swathal separated the district 
of Meath from the other provinces, and appointed 
it for the appanage of the monarch. This territo- 
ry formed one part of his revenue ; which was 
completed by provincial contributions of hay, com, 
and cattle ; and if his emergencies required fur- 
ther subsidies, they were raised by occasional 
taxes, voted and imposed by a general assembly 
of the nation. 

Not only the throne, but all the posts of honour 
and profit were elective, out of particular septs or 
families; purity of blood tlierefore carried with it 
more feal consequence in Ireland than it did in 
any other nation of Europe. Thus, although the 
monarchy was elective, and although it seldom 
went in an immediate lineal descent; yet from the 
landing of Milesius to the mission of St. Patrick, 
including a space of about fifteen hundred years, 
and from that period to the invasion of Ireland un-* 



detr Henry IL^ being about siKhuodxedau^ fQtly 
years, it is said^ no one filled the ^eat qf monarchy 
who was not a de;sc?ndant of pnQ of the thref 
sons of Milesius. In the choice of their, mpr 
narch, seniority., and proximity of blood had great 
weight, but did not preponderate. Military tar 
lents outweighed civil accomplishments ;.the prer 
vious reception of the order was an indispensable 
qualification ; and any species of personal ijnj- 
perfection, or even casual deformity, ci^ated ab» 
jiolute ineUgibility. . , ../ 

The grand Milesian monarchy was a model ojf 
tjie four great provincial and the.numer9u& othe^ 
smaller kingdoms into which the island was subj 
divided* Besides tlie universal ^lonar^h of the 
island, and the four kings of the provinces? there 
were kings of Ofialy, Limerick, Cork, &c. j ^^ 
that every provincial sovei^eign had under him af 
many kings as there were septs or &milie^ of dlsT 
tinction within the piovince. The grand epoch 
of political eminence in the early historv of the 
Irish is the reign of their great and uivojifite 
monarch OUam-Fodlah^ who ^'eigned, according 
to Keating, about nine hundred and fifty year% 
before the Christian sra« Under this monarch 
was instituted the great JFea^ at Teamor^ or Tarah^ 
which was in fact a triennial convention of the 
states, or a parliament, the members of which 
consisted of the Druids and other learned men, 
who represented the people in that assembly* 
Thus the monarch of the provincial and other 
kings, who had the executive power in theii; 
hands on one side, and the plulosophers and 
priests, with the deputies of the people, on the 
other, formed the whole of the ancient legisla- 
ture. When this gitrat council was convened, 
U13 
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prpiraoiislf to their entering upon business, they 
sat down to sumptoous entertainments fi»- six 
days successively. Very minute accounts are 
giren by the Irish annalists of the magnificence 
and order of these entertainments ; from whence 
we may collect the earliest traces of heraldry 
that occur in history, and deduce that partiality 
.for family distinctions which to this day forms a 
striking feature of the Irish character* In order 
to preserve regularity and decorum among the 
great number and variety of the members who 
met together on these occasions, when the ban- 
quet was ready to be served up, the shield-bear* 
ers of the princes and other members of the con- 
vention delivered in their shields and targets, 
which were readily distinguished by the coat of 
arms emblazoned on them : these were arrang- 
ed by the grand marshal and principal herald, 
and hung upon the walls on the right side of the 
tables ; and upon entering the apartments each 
member took his seat under his respective shield 
or target, without the slightest confusion. The 
first six days were not spent in revelry and ex- 
cess, but devoted to the examination and ar- 
rangement of the historical antiquities and annals 
of the kingdom ; they were publicljr rehearsed 
and privately examined by a select committee of 
the most learned members. When they had 
received the sanction of the assembly they were 
transcribed into the authentic chronicle of the 
nation, which was called the Register, or Psalter 
of Tarah^ This singular caution to prevent the 
introduction of any falsity or misrepresentation 
into their national history, would have furnished 
posterity with the most authentic relations of 
this ancient and interesting kingdom^ had not the 
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l)anes, in their frequent invasions bf Ireland 
during the ninth and tenth centuries, destroyed 
these books, and all other books and monuments 
of antiquity of which they obtained possession ; 
and had not the still more fatal and ungenerous 
policy of the English, from Henry Plantagenet to 
James I., exerted every means of art and force 
to complete the destruction of whatever chance or 
care had preserved from the ravages of the 
Danes. 

After all, notwithstanding the caution of the 
ancient legislature against the prostitution of their 
history, few annals are so much overcharged with 
fable as are those of Ireland. Nor will this ap- 
pear marvellous, when it is stated, that besides 
those historiographers who submitted their 
productions to the investigation of the Fes, eve- 
ry family of consequence retained bards to cele- 
brate and record their actions. These private 
histories being written by dependents of the fa- 
mily, and composed in verse, were filled with 
[ all that poetical fire and fancy could suggest, to 

\ raise, to flatter, and provoke the passions. Large 

and ample revenues were assigned to the public 
heralds, physicians, harpers, and bards ; and al- 
though these posts were hereditary,' yet the el- 
^ dest son did not regulariy succeed to the employ- 
ment and estate, unless he were the most ac- 
complished of his race in his particular profes- 
• sion. The arts of poetry and music were culti- 

vated among them to a degree of extravagance. 
I The manners of the people were engrafted on 

f this stock. The arts themselves were consider- 

5^ cd as of divine origin, and ignorance of them was 

judged a sufficient exception to any man's eleva- 
tion in the' state. The history of their nation, 
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all the acsts of their .legislatori, atid d\ their syar 
tenSf plulosophkaly metaphysical^ aod theolog^ 
cal, were conveyed in the harmoay of sound and 
verie. Tiiey were sung by the bards and crota* 
ties of their princes with vocal and instrumental 
accompaniments* Besides the other duties of 
their profession^ the bards acted as heralds : clad 
in white flowing robes, and accompanied by mue> 
stdans, they marched with their chiefs at the 
head of their armies, which they animated by 
msnial strains. They also sung the funeral par 
negyrics of those who fell honourably in battle* 

The sources of information being thus imper- 
fect, and abounding with so many absurd -fobles^ 
we pass over in silence this first period of the 
history of Pagan Ireland^ so far as it relates to 
any particular event or series of events. Enough 
has been said to demonstrate to every impartial 
reader, that Ireland was colonized by a civilizedi 
a learned, and warlike people, nearly one thou-* 
sand years before the birth of Christ : and thai 
during that period they were characterized by 
their robust frame of body, by their valour, by 
their pride of ancestry, by the elevation of their 
imagination, and their enthusiastic love of glory* 

The obscurity, however, of this period ended 
with the introduction of Christianity ; when a 
new set of historians or annalists sprang up, new 
repositories of learning were established, foreign 
connections were much extended, and the learn* 
ed languages were brought into use. All res* 
pectable writers ancient and modem agree, that 
the Gospel was first preached in Ireland by St» 
Patrick, who was sent thither with twenty other 
missionaries by Celestine bishop of Kome, in the 
fifth century of the Christian «ra. Whether thi 
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■facility with which the divine doctriaea of the 
missionaries were propagated were, as ^ome as- 
sert, in a great <kgree owing to the superior 
state of letters and other civil cultivation in Ire- 
land, is now difficult to determine. The feet 
however is certain, that in no land did the Gos- 
pel make such rajnd progress, or was so slightlf 
opposed at its first introduction : and it is re- 
markable, that within the short space of five 
years after St. Patrick had opened his mission^ 
he was summoned to sit and assist in the convei>- 
tion or parliament of Tarah. He was appointed 
of the famous Committee of Nine, to whom was 
entrusted the reform of the ancient civil history of 
•the nation, so as to render it instructive to poste- 
rity. Christian schools and seminaries were es^ 
tablished in opposition to those of the Druids ; 
and Paganism declined in proportion as the in- 
stitutions and doctrines of Christianity flourish- 
ed ; insomuch that from the fifth to the latter 
end of the ninth century the Irish nation was 
"pre-eminently distinguished in Europe as the 
chief seat of literature and science. Venerable 
Bede not only confirms this &ct, but states, that 
the youth of the most respectable families of 
every nation in Europe were sent to Ireland to 
receive their education, on account of the pre- 
excellence of the learning of the Irish clergy. 
The same writer adds, that such of the Anglo- 
&xons as went over to Ireland, either for educa- 
tion, improvement, or for an opportunity of liv- 
ing up to the strict ascetic discipline, were main- 
tained, taught, and furnished with books, with- 
out fee or reward. Several illustrious persons r©» 
<Seived their education there* Among the other 
Ttrtaes which the establishment «f Christianity 
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.fQ»t«fied ^d extended nmong the Iriaby the geoe- 
. roufi spirit of hospitality^^ for which from the ear- 
liest periods they were charactenzedf was pecu- 
liarly enforced* ^^ Thc^ most holy men of hea* 
ven," sfty the Irish laws, " were remarkable fiop 
hospitality ; and the Gospel commands us to re- 
<:eive the spjoucnerf to entertain him, and to re^ 
^eve his wants." 

. We have thus seen that the Irish were a peo- 
ple exMiowed with great powers of body and mind) 
lovers of the. arts and sciences, and entl^usiastic 
encouragers of talent, attached to religion and 
its minbt^rs, and, in a word, supereminently 
gifted by nature with all those active principles qIT 
public virtue, which, if properly directed, ensure 
the attainment of national happiness, prosperity, 
and importance. But unhappily it has ever been 
the bane of Ii'eland to be distracted with civil dis- 
ooi:d» 

The latter part of the Irish history, immedi- 
ately preceding the invasion of the kingdom by 
th^ English, presents one continued scene of in- 
testine dissepsion, turbulence, and Miction. They 
experienced during several centuries the misera- 
ble effects resulting from their want of unioiv 
among themselves, in the success of the repeated 
formidable invasions of their island by the Danes, 
Norwegians, and other Scandinavian adventurerfi, 
who roved about in search of settlements. Ire- 
land became to these piratical hordes a most in- 
viting object, as the country was fertile, and the 
inhabitants by their intestine divisions rendered 
feeble defenders of their soil. Such was the sit- 
uation of Ireland, with little variation of feature 
in its histoiy, during a period of nearly four 
hundred years. About the year of Christ 1 166 
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was raised to the ihobeipbhy "with the general 
cbnsent of the 4iB(idn. H» j^rospect of a happy 
reign was soon clouded hy the revolt of several 
^tty kings and pt^ces Who had sworn allegiance 
to him. Scarcely had he reduced thetai to obe- 
dience, vrhcn he wsfs edited uf)on by O'Rourk^, 
king of Breffny, to assist him in avenging him* 
s^lf of Dermod, king of Leinster, by whom he 
had been grossly injured. While O'Rourke was 
absent on A pilgrimage, his vrife, who had long 
conceived a criminal passion for the king of 
Leinster, eloped with him, and lived in public 
adultery. There could not have existed a greati 
er excitement to revenge in the breast of an IrisH 
prince, whose spotless purity of blood was their 
highest glory. O'Rourke succeeded in rousing 
the monarch to avenge his cause, and immedi- 
ately led a powerful force to his assistance. The 
whole kingdom took fire at the perfidy and ini- 
quity of Dermod, who looked in vain for sup- 
port from his own subjects. He was hated for 
his tyranny, and the chieftsdns of Leinster not 
only refused to enlist under his banner in such a 
cause, but openly renounced their allegiance. 
Dermod, thus deserted by his subjects, was in- 
flamed with rage at the disappointment, and re- 
solved to sacrifice every thing to the gratification 
of his personal revenge. Unable to meet the 
approaching storm, he took shipping secretly, 
and repaired to Henry II. of England, who was 
then in France, to solicit his protection and aid 
in accomplishing his revengeful intentions. 

Dermod made a most humiliating address, and 
canting hypocritical representation of his suffer- 
ings, to Henry, whom he found in Aquitaine ; 
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pFomiMDg that, if throi:^ his powerful interpo- 
sition lie should recoTer his lost dominions, he 
would hold them in vassalage of Henry and hit 
successors for ever. Such an offer accorded 
well with the ambitious views of the British 
monarch ; but his situation at that time prevent- 
ed him from engaging personally in the cause of 
the guilty fugitive* He however encouraged him 
by promises of vigorous support, and gave him 
letters of credit and service to such of his sub- 
jects as might be willing to assist him in the re- 
covery of his dominions. With these creden- 
tials Derrood repaired to Bristol, which was in 
those days the chief port of communication bt^ 
tween England and Ireland* 
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. CHAPTER n. 

From the Invation tf Ireland under Benrp IL to 
the Reign of Henry VIIL of En^and. 

THAT Henry hftd conceived the design of in- 
vaciUng Ireland previously to the degrading 
application of Dermod, is unquestionable. A very 
superficial knowledge of the state of Ireland at 
that period vwis sufficient to excite the ambition of 
a powerful and popular sovereign, in those days' 
when it was deemed reproachful to a prince to be' 
unemployed in some scheme of gallant enterprise.- 

A pretence alone was wanting to give some co- 
lour of justice to the design ; and the courtiers of 
Heni7 were fertile in their invention of imaginary 
claims to the throne, which they asserted the kings 
of England possessed by inheritance from the time 
of Arthur, and even earlier* But the sagacity of 
Henry, or the suggestion of an interested eccle- 
siastic, soon supplied the necessary pretence for a 
free indulgence of his ambidon. The papal 
power was at this epoch gradually advancing to a 
formidable height, and extending its influence even, 
to the extremity of the British islands. Imagina- 
tion can scarcely invent a pretext why the bishop 
of Rome should exceed the line of his spiritusd 
power by the formal assumption of temporal au- 
thority over independent states. Such, however, 
has been the magnitude of the power exercised by 
the popes, that we are not more astonished at the 
arrogance and impiety of their decrees, than at the 
abject and humiliating submission of emperors^ 

Vol. XXI. X 
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kings, and people, to their assumed supremacy in 
the temporal concerns, pf the world. The reign- 
ing pope cotemporary with Henry was Adrian IV. 
He was an Englishman, and therefore more blam- 
able in prpstituting his spiritual authority to the. 
wicked, purpose of 9«sisting the ambition of his 
own sovereign. In resorting to the power of the 
pope on this occasion,^ Henry chose for his agent 
John Salisbury, lus chaplain, who acted with all 
the zeal and diligence of a dependent looking fbr-i. 
ward to the favours of his employer. He repre-^ 
sented to Adrian that the inhabitants of Ireland: 
were sunk into the most wi:etched and abject state, 
of corruption in morals and in religion ; that Hen- 
ry, ^ak)us for the honour and enlargement of 
God's kingdom, had conc^iy^d the pious design of 
erecting it ii;i that unhappy country, apd as ready 
to devote himself and all his powers to this merit* 
<^ious service i implorii^ the benediction of the 
pontiff, and requesting his permission and authority 
tp enter Ii*eland to reduce tjbe disobedient and cop^ 
ri^t, to eradicate a]} sin and wickedness, to in- 
struct the ignorant, and spread the blessed infiun 
ence of the Gospel in its purity and perfection ; 
promising at the same time to pay a yearly tribute^ 
to St. Peter from the land thus to be reduced to^ 
Ills obedience, and that of the holy see* It is not 
possible in the present enlightenied times to reflect 
seriously upon such a tissue of profane hypocrisy 
without the utmost hoirror. Henry did not foresee 
all the effects of sucfi an application to the pope ; 
while the more sagacious ^Bd politic Adrian 
secretly exulted in a measure which so unequivo- 
cally recognised bus a^tho^ly, and fayoured bis. 
mipious and en9fc^us claims. A correspondence 
had been opened between the Irish, eccles^tjcs 
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Aftd the ch&rch of Rohie about fotif years bfefor^ 
the accession of Henry to the Etiglish throne, arid 
the pre-eminence of Rohie was formally acknow- 
ledged. Adrian, therefore, eagerly embraced thi^ 
bpportunity of extending the pap^l dominion id 
Ireland, as well as conciliating the friendship of 
Henrjr ; and a bull was fbatmed iitimediately, fully 
conformable to the wishes and purposes of that 
kin^. This bull, which remains a striking me- 
morial of the profligacy and impiety of papal usut*- 
^tioh, contains, among other blasphetnous in- 
structions, the following : — « We, therefore, with 
that grace and acceptance suited to your pious anH 
lauddble design, knd favourably assenting to your 
petition, do hold it good and acceptable, that for 
extending the borders of the church, restraining 
the progress of vice, for the correction of man- 
ners, the planting of virtue, and the increase of 
religion, you enter this island, and execute therein 
whatever shall pertain to the honour of God and 
welfare of the land ; and that the people of this 
land receive you honourably, and reverence you as 
their lord 2 the rights of their churches still re- 
maining sacred and inviolable, and saidng to St. 
Peter the annual pension of one penny from every 
house." This bull was presented to Henry with a 
ring, the token of his investiture as rightful so- 
vereign of Ireland. 

At the period, however, when this bull was 
dated, Henry was etigaged in repressing the insur- 
rection of his brother Geoffry, and in supporting 
his own claims to Anjou. He had also a sufficient 
employment for his abilities in regulating his own 
affairs in Engltmd. The unsettled state of Wales, 
and the long and painful contest which Henry 
maintained against Thomas Becket andthechurch, 
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were additional motives to induce the ambitious 
monarch to suspend the execution of his designs 
against Ireland ; which would probably never have 
been put in execution, had not accident, or rather 
the factions and competition of an unorganised 
people, opened a way for the English arms to pene- 
trate into and subdue their distracted country. 
Henry, though invested with papal authority for 
the purpose, would perhaps never have invaded 
Ireland, had not the intestine broils of the Irish 
princes, or kings, as they were termed, severed 
those resources which ought to have been united 
for defence, and driven Dermod to invite that in* 
terference of a foreign power, which ever is and 
must be fatal to the liberties and independence of 
a nation. Such was the situation of Ireland, and 
such was the position of Henry, when Dermod 
proffered at the feet of the English monarch to 
hold his dominions in vassalage of him, and ac« 
knowledge him his liege lord, if by his means he 
should himself be reinstated in them. This flat- 
tering petition awakened the slumbering hopes of 
Henry, and revived the flattering ideas which he 
had formerly conceived, of conquering Ireland. 
His own immediate affairs were, however, still 
much perplexed. Becket had then recently aflbrd- 
ed him a further proof of his violence and obsti- 
nacy, while the insurrcction of his subjects in the 
provinces of France, secretly fomented by Louis, 
engaged him incessantly in war and negociation. 
It was, therefore, his obvious policy to act as he 
did, and to receive the proflered allegiance of the 
Irish prince in a gracious manner, to give him 
every encouragement and assurance short of his 
personal appearance in his cause, and to grant hina 
those letters of license and credence to his subjects 
in England, who might be willing to adventure on 
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an expedition against Ireland under the banners of 
king Dermod. The fugitive prince, highly elated 
by his reception, repsured from Aquitaine to Eng- 
land, and «pon his arrival at Bristol made public 
the letters of Henry, repeated his piteous story, 
and lavished promises upon all who would aid the 
friend and vassal of their sovereign. The cause pr 
the character of Dermod must, doubtless, have 
obtained a bad report in England ; or such was the 
spirit of enterprise and adventure in these days, 
the days of the crusades, that but for" such a rea- 
son, it may be presumed, multitudes would have 
flocked to his standard ; whereas not one individual 
was found to listen to his flattering promises, or to 
take arms in his cause. 

A month elapsed without any prospect of obtain- 
ing succours, and Dermod began to abandon all 
hopes of restoration, when he was persuaded to 
address himself to Richard earl of Pembroke, sur- 
named Strongbow on account of his skill in ar* 
chery. Richard was distinguished by his military- 
genius as much as by his station and alliances : he 
was attended by a powerful train of followers, 
whose affection he had gained by his courtesy and 
generosity ; but being estranged from the royal 
&vour, and retired and unemployed, his fortune 
dissipated, his distresses urgent, and his prospects 
gloomy, he was pointed out to Dermod as likely to 
comply with his overtures, and the Irish prince 
accordingly pressed him with the most urgent sO* 
licitations. He even engaged to give him ht» 
daughter Eva in marriage, and to make h!m heir 
to his kingdom, though sensible that by the ancient 
customs of his country he had no power to nomin- 
ate his heirs« Richard was overcome by these 
seducing offers, and agreed to assist Dermod with 
X2 
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a considerable force in the ensuing spring, pro* 
vided he could obtain the king's particular Ucense 
and approbation. 

Elevated by the success of this negociation, 
Dermod conceived that he had already most ef« 
fectually provided fop his restoration, and proceed- 
ed to St. David's in South Wales, intending to re- 
turn pnvately to Ireland. In Wales he added to 
his adherents Robert Fitz-Stephen, an active, brave, 
and skilful soldier, who covenanted to engage, 
with all his followers, in the service of Dermod, 
who, on his part, promised to cede to Fitz-Stephen 
and Maurice Fitzgerald the entire dominion of the 
town of Wexford, with.a large adjoining territory, 
as soon as he should be reinstated in his righ^« 
Such was the origin of an invasion which in the 
event proved of so great importance. A criminal 
and despised fugitive, driven from his province by 
faction and revenge, obtained in this manner the 
assistance of a few adventurers in Wales, whom 
youthful valour, or their ruined fortune, led to 
seek for advantageous settlements in Ireland. In 
the mean time Dermod embarked in disguise for 
Ireland, where he landed in safety,- and, passing 
through the quarters of his enemies, spent the 
winter in the monastery at Ferns which he him- 
self had founded. Here he occupied himself in 
preparations for the intended invasion in the ensu- 
ing spring, when the promised succours were to 
he sent from England. They did amve, and, 
after various . turns of fortune Dermod was rein- 
stated in his ancient rights. 

The British forces employed in this expedition 
have been variously stated; but the largest number 
named is three thousand, including the adherents 
of Dermod, who joined them after their lai^ding. 
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ThU ferine hits be^n represented by some writers in 
such formidable colours, as if nothing in Ireland 
could stand against it ; but experience has suffi- 
ciently evinced the incalculable advantages of dis- 
cipline over strength and valour. The Iri^ nation 
did not in fact oppose this invasion ; but separate 
jSepts or families made each a separate resistance^ 
and their divided efforts were of course of no 
avail. It is also well authenticated that several 
Chiefs sent over deputies to invite Henry to Ire- 
land : the men of Wexford, O'Bryan of Thomond, 
and all the inferior chiefs of Munster, vied with 
each other in the alacrity of their submission* Hen* 
ry, jealous of the successfiil progress of his own 
subjects, sent orders to recall all the English, and 
made preparati(»is to attack Ireland in person. He 
at length landed in that island at the head ^ 
of five hundred knights besides other sol- j'^^* 
diers ; but so dispirited were the Irish, that 
in his progress he had nothing more to do than to 
Deceive the homage of his new subjects. He left 
most of the native princes in possession of their 
territories ; invested the earl of Pembroke with the 
government of Ireland, and returned in triumph 
to England. Yet notwithstanding the apparent 
submission which the English monarch had re« 
ceived in all parts of Ireland, he had not by his ex- 
pedition won one heart to his interest, or added 
6ne true and loyal subject to the number of those 
whom he found there mi his landing. 

The Irish chiefbdns waited only for a favourable 
opportunity of openly disavowing their submission ; 
and when the earl of Pembroke retired into Ferns 
to solemnize the marriage of his daughter, they 
threw off all show of allegiance to Henry, and 
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boldljr denounced vengeance against the invaders* 
The English army had been entrusted to Hervejr 
of MountmorreS) and Raymond le Gros was ap-^ 
pointed second in command. The mutual jea-- 
lousies of these two leaders prevented any effec- 
tual opposition to a powerful confederacy which 
was formed against Henry by the Irish chiefe ; and 
their misconduct might have proved fatal to the 
English interest, had not Henry provided a remedy 
for the threatened evil. He summoned the earl of 
Pembroke to attend him at Rouen, and communi- 
cated to him his intention of committing the affairs 
of Ireland to his sole direction ; and to reward his 
services, and stimulate his zeal, he granted to him 
the town of Wexford, with a fort erected at Wick- 
low. The earl, upon his return to Dublin, was 
received with the respect due to his royal commis-. 
sion. But as, agreeably to the king's orders, consi- 
derable detachments of the English forces were 
immediately sent to England, the earl soon per- 
ceived that his army was too much weakened to 
support his authority, and suffered the further 
mortification of hearing the loudest remonstrances 
against his uncle Mountmorres. The soldiers at 
the same time appeared before him in a body, and 
demanded that Raymond le Gros should be their 
leader. The earl was compelled to yield ; and 
Raymond led the soldiers to a predatory excursion, 
in which they were gratified by the acquisition of 
considerable spoil, obtained by means which 
brought the detestation of the Irish upon their in- 
vaders* 

Raymond was in consequence more popular 
with the army than before ; and he thought so 
highly of himself, that he demanded in marriage 
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Bslsilia the sister of the eari of Pembroke?-<i de- 
mand which though the earl rejected with coldness 
in the first instance, he was compelled by the sub- 
sequent misfortunes of his forces to accede to. 
Raymond immediately upon the earPs refusal bad 
withdrawn into Wales ; and thither at length the 
earl was compelled to send to him, to entreat his 
return, promising to accede to his former demand* 
Flattered by this invitation, Raymond immediate- 
ly prepared to return to Waterford, where his ar- 
rival was extremely critical. The townsmen had 
premeditated a genera] massacre of the English, 
which was only prevented by the appearance of 
Raymond's fleet in the harbour at the very mo- 
ment of its intended execution. The marriage of 
Raymond and Basilia took place at Wexford ; and 
in the midst of the nuptial ceremonies intelligence 
arrived that Roderic, at the head of a numerous 
body of troops, had suddenly passed the Shannon, 
entered the territory of Meath, expelled the Eng- 
lish colonists, laid waste their settlements, and 
destroyed their newly erected fortresses. The 
occasion was too pressing for delay : he therefore 
instantly led his troops to Dublin to meet the in- 
surgents ; but the Irish chieftains were contented 
with the devastation committed in Meath, and 
were by no means inclined to continue hostilities* 
The success which attended, the expedition of 
Raymond was sufficient to convince Roderic of 
the fickleness and perfidy of his subordinate chief- 
tains, and determined him to save his own province^ 
at least, by submission to the English monarch* 

The affairs of Henry had by this time assumed 
a prosperous appearance, and he was forming 
schemes for the improvement of his kingdom^ 
when he was attended at Windsor by three depu- 
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ties from Roderic. The teinis which the Irish 
monarch offered to the EngUah, consisted in h» 
consent to do homage and pay tribute to Henry ; 
on which condition he was allowed to hold the 
kingdom of Connaught, as well as his other lands 
and sovereignties^ in as full manner as he enjoyed 
them before the invasion of the Engli^. 

As it is not our intention to enter into a detail 
of the events which took place dudng the reign of 
Henry, it will be sufficient to observe that this 
submission of Roderic, as well as the ready sub*- 
missions of so many Irish kings and chieftainsi 
Is to be attributed in great measure to the secret 
machinations of the clergy, in consequence of the 
bull of Adrian, who might wish by any means to 
prevent a rupture with the see of Rome. 

Henry, having succeeded so far beyond his ex* 
peetadonS) ingratiated himself with the chiefs who 
had submitted to him, not only by promises of 
protection amd aggrandizement, but by magnifi* 
cent presents. Had he in fact faithfully complied 
with what he very judiciously engaged to perform, 
and had secured to this people the constitution 
and laws of England, which he made them swear 
to uphold, no revolution could have been more for* 
tunate for the nation, none more glprious to the 
monarch. But unhappily, in lieu of fulfilling his 
promises to the chieftains, he dispossessed them 
of their honours and territories, and divided them 
with arbitrary prodigality among his Norman ad- 
venturers, whom he raised to the state of feudato* 
ry princes^ 

Notwithstanding the nominal or pretended con- 
quest of Ireland by Henry, and the grant and con- 
firmation thereof by popes Adrian and Alexander^ 
the fact is, that the English power smd authoritf 
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dimng his ragn, and four hundred fears follow* 
ing, were confined to a certain district, afiterwards 
called the Pak* Thia comprised the counties of 
Dublin, Kildare, Meath, and Uriel, with the cities 
of Waterford, Cork, and Limerick, and the lands 
immediately surrounding them* Over the other 
parts of the kingdom which were without the 
^Pale, neither Henry II., nor any of his successors 
until James I., either had, or even pretended to 
claim, more than a naked sovereignty, marked by 
nothing else than a formal homage, an inconsi- 
derable tribute, and an empty title. Accordingly 
the English adventurers governed their district by 
their own model ; the native chiefe, though ruling 
over by for the greatest part of Ireland, acted in- 
dependently of the English government ; made 
war and peace, entered into leagues and treaties, 
not only amongst each other, but with foreign 
powers ; and governed according to theirs own 
laws, customs, and constitution. It was the ill- 
fated policy of the English government of that 
day, not only not to coalesce and unite with the na- 
tive Irish, but to^use all pos»ble means of foment- 
ing and perpetuating dissension, animosity, and 
hatred between the two nations. This blipd vabr 
tuation of the English government in their con- 
duct towards Ireland is wholly unaccountable. 
Without passing in review the successive scenes of 
dissension, insurrection, perfidy, oppression, mas- 
sacre, distress, and calamity, which blackened the 
reigns of all the English monarchs from the invasion 
to the reformation, certain it is that this long space 
of nearly four hundred years (except in the mo- 
ments of impotency produced by excessive violence 
oi^ each side, and the delusive hours of actual per- 
fidy, or mecUtated treachery) waft one continued 
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scene of ^soord, ^?9«ur&re} and wretoliediie«9* 
Eveiy appearance of advantage was alternately^ 
ty^en by the EngUsh and the Irish to extend or to 
contract the Pale : and though success was vari« 
ous, ra^rage, desolation, and famine, invariabljr 
marked the progress of the conqueror. The' 
most trifling differences' and frivolous pretexts 
were greedily seized by the &ctious and irascible 
diieftainS) whose passions more than interests 
kept their septs in continual war with each other* 
Proud of independence, inflated with self-conse* 
quence, they seldom agreed with their neighbours, 
and never coalesced but through weakness for pro- 
tection, or through resentment to execute venge- 
ance upon their enemy. Private discord equally 
distracted the English cantonments, or districts, as 
it did the old Irish septs. Every report, appear- 
ance, or even suspicion of dissension, weakness, or 
disoMer within the Pale^ was the signal for the 
septs to fly to arms, and harass the English, of 
whom their hatred was truly implacable. Every 
defeat of the English was followed up by an in-* 
undation of more formidable forces : the submis* 
sion of the Irish was often abject, always precari- 
ous and occasional : it never lasted longer than the 
English forces commanded a decided superiority. 
Famine, pestilence, and wars, frequently brought 
this wretched people to the necessity of feeding on 
grass, leaves, and the flesh of their fellow-crea- 
turesi^ Such were the unceasing calamities to 
which that unfortunate country was doomed, dur- 
ing the reign of sixteen English monarchs, who 
held the sceptre from the invasion under Henry IL^ 
to the reformation under Henry VIII. Thus Eng^ 
land, which by uniting with Ireland at the period 
of tlie invasion would have acquired incalculable 
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MJTfOitages, was in fact a sufferer hj the accession 
of a country which kept her for the space of foirtr 
hundred years in constant alarm, expense, and 
waHare. The statutes for the goremmcnt of Ire- 
land during^ this period breathe nothing but ran- 
corous persecution, treating the Irish as aliens, 
uid enemies to the English, even putting a price 
upon their heads at the mere private surmise, sus- 
picion, or personal resentment of any Englishman* 
The history therefore of these intervening reigns 
includes nothing more than a change of tymnnical 
governors, and a series of aggravations on the part 
of the conquerors, and resistance and revenge on 
that of the subdued. Among all the instances of 
oppression on the one hand, and of calamity on 
the other, perhaps the most fatal, and certainly the 
most to be lamented, was the system of coygne 
9indltveryj "which consisted, to use the words of a 
celebrated writer on Ireland,* "in taking ofman*9 
meaie^ hor9e-tneatey and money, of all the inhabit- 
ants of the countiy at the will and pleasure of the 
soldier, who, as the phrase of Scripture is, did eai 
uft the pccpU 08 it were bread, for they had no other 
entertainment."—^* This extortion oi coygne and &- 
very," says the same writer, " did produce two 
notorious effects. First it made the land waste ; 
next it made the people ydle. For when the 
husbandman had laboured all the yeare, the sol- 
dier in one night did consume the fruites of all his 
labour. In the time of king Edward II. Mau- 
rice Fitz-Thomas of Desmond began that wicked 
extortion of coygne and livery andpay ; that is, he 
and his army took horse-meate, and man's meate, 
and money, without any ticket, or any other satis* 

* Dsv. Disc X74, &cw 
Vol.. XXL Y 
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faction* And this yms after that the general fault 
of the commanders in this landc*" 

Such was the unvavying system of English po- 
licy with respect to Ireland, during tKe penod 
above named ; a system which doomed that un- 
happy country to a series of calamities, naturall|r 
arising out of the internal divisions which distract- 
ed it, and the harsh opfu'essions by which it w&s 
uncea^ngly instated* 
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CHAPTER in. 

jfram the RefomUUion of ReUgion under Henry 
Fin. 40 the Death of Queen Mary^ 

AT the period of the Tef<H*matJon of religion in 
England, a new scene disclosed itself in Ire- 
land. The twentieth year of the reign of Henrjr 
Vin. is properly termed the first year of 
the reformadoD^ and from this epoch are to '^^ 
be reckoned the many active and passive 
disasters which fell upon Ireland, whether Ihe^ 
really arose out of the change of religion, or were 
ignorantly or maliciously attributed to such 
change* A variety of causes however combined 
to render the English monarch at this time hateful 
rather -than gracious to the Irish nation. The earl 
of Kildare was at this epoch confinned in the 
lieutenancy beyond the power of opposition. In- 
stead of the state and dignity of a vicegerent, he 
affected the inide grandeur of an Irish chieftain, 
and stood at the head of a wild and rapacious mul- 
titude of followers, to the annoyance of those 
whom he was appointed to protect. The lords of 
the old Irish race, who had af ways been the most 
unfriendly to the English government, were re- 
ceived as his kinsmen and associates. Two of his 
daughters were given in marriage to O'Connor of 
OTally, and O'Carrole, two powerful chieftains. 
The laws ^ which prohibited such connections wer^ 
^ated with scorn, and the administration of go- 
vernment was simply considered by Kildare as an 
instrument of establishing his own personal au« 
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thority and power. This powerful lord, who had 
held the government of Ireland much longer than 
any of his predecessors^ experienced in cardinal 
Wolsey a formidable and determined enemy« 
The influence of this haughty priest over the mind 
of his royal master occa^oned him to order the 
earl of Kildare to repair to England without delay, 
and to commit the government of Ireland during 
his absence, to some person for whom he was to be 
resppnsible. Unfortunately the earl entrusted, this 
important commission to. his son lord Thomas 
Fitzgerald, an impetuous youth of twenty yei^rs 
old, but who from his affability and accomplish* 
meats was eixiinently qualified to gidn the affec* 
lions of the people. It was known in Ireland that 
soon after his landing in England, Kildare was 
committed to the Tower ; and false reports wece 
spread, that he had been beheaded. No sooner 
^d these rumours reach his son, than he instantly 
declared himself in open rebellion ; and was sup- 
ported by numerous malcontents amongst the 
Geraldines, whom Kildare had previously supplied 
with arms and ammunition. After various mis- 
fortunes and defeats occasioned by the inexperience 
and temerity of lord Thomas, the rebellion was 
suppressed under the administration of sir William 
Skeffington; and O'Neal and O'Carrole, two chiefs 
who had joined in it, made their submission to the 
king. Lord Thomas also had been promised a 
pardon on condition of his personal submission ; 
and he in consequence went over to England for 
that purpose in perfect confidence. He was trea- 
cherously arrested on his way to Windsor, com- 
mitted to the Tower, and there executed as a 
rebel and a traitor. Henry was not however satis- 
fied with a single victim ; but, considering he 



iluppressioh of the late rebellion as a new conquest 
of Ireland) conceived that he had a right to sdzef 
at once on all the estates of ^at kitigdom, spiritual 
and temporal ; and above aH breathed tbe most 
fhrious revenge agamst the Tidiole Hoeage of Kti^ 
dfere. Lord Gray, the new lord dcjpnty, who sue 
ceeded SkeSmgUxi, received orders from Henry ^ 
seize the five uncles of lord Thomas Fitzgerald^ 
and send them prisonerii to London* Of these, 
three were known to have totally disapproved and 
opposed the insurrection of their nephew, atrd the 
whole number had reasdn to expect pardon from! 
the treaty .made with the rebels* Their confi-^ 
dencci proved their snares They accepted the in-^ 
vitation of lord Gray to a banquet ; they were 
feasted with all the appearance of amity ; after 
which they were all made prisoners, sent to Lon*» 
don, and executed with their nephew. The ven-« 
geance of king Henry even pursued a younger 
branch of the &mily, Gerald, a youth about twelve' 
years old, the brother of lord Thomas. Happily^ 
this guiltless and helpless infant was preserved by 
the vi^ance of his guardian, who secretly coni 
veyed him out of the kingdom, and at length safely 
committed him to the protection of cardinal Pole,' 
then in Italy, who, in defiance of his declared ene*^. 
my king Henry, received the young lovd as hi& 
Idnsman, educated him suitably to his l^rth, and 
by his favour and support preserved him to regain 
the honours of the family of Kildare* 

This tyrannical and treacherous conduct of king 
Henry towards one of the first &milies in Ireland, 
is conclusive evidence how ill-suited he was to ob- 
tain the affection of the Irish, either within or with- 
out the Pale, in the important work of the refor- 
Y2 
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siatioQ of the churchy which he noir det^mimd 
in Ireland* 

In the mean time a paitf W8» formed of the 
most powerful servants of the crowQ, who were 
the avowed enemieB of Kiidare ; at the head of 
which was Allan, archbishop of Dublhu This 
snan, who was the creature of Wolaey, retained all 
the enmity of his deceased, master against the Ge* 
laldines. This party at length obtained a resdu- 
tkm of the majority of the lords ci the cotincii to 
send the master of the rolia in their name to the 
king, to lay before him the state of the country, 
and to implore his royal interference in their be* 
half* The master of the roUs opened his commis- 
sion by representing to the king the confined ex- 
tent of the English laws, manners, language, and 
customs, it being reduced at that time to the small 
compass of twenty miles ; the melancholy conse- 
quence of those illegal exactions and oppressions 
by which the English tenantry had been driven 
from their settlements ; the grievous tribute which 
the remains of these loyal subjects were obliged 
to pay to the Irish lords for a precarious protec- 
tion ; the enormous jurisdictions granted to ^ the 
lords of the English race, that fiivoured their op- 
pression and sto{^d the course of justice ; the 
rabble of ^saffected Irish settled purposely on their 
land, whom they oppressed with impunity, and 
whom they found their readiest instruments for 
oppressing others ; the negligence of the king's 
officers in keeping the records ; their unskilful 
conduct in the exdiequer ; but above all the alie- 
nation of the crown lands, which reduced the rcn 
venue to a state of dangerous. insufificiency, and 
left the realm without succour or resource* Many 
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of the public disorders they aacribed to a too Se- 
quent change of governors ; eotreaUng the lung's 
highness, that for the future he would be gra- 
ctousljr pteased to entrust the chargeof his Irish go- 
vernment to some loyal subject sent over from his 
realm of England, whose sole object should be die 
honour and interest of the crown unconnected 
with Iiish fections) and uniofiucnced by partial 
favour or aversion* 

Henry, though impetuous, and the slave of pas- 
aon, did not want penetration to perceive the fee* 
Ueness of his power over the Irish, who in thdr 
present situation were rather to be soothed by po- 
licy than compelled by force into the adoption of 
his measures. ^ i 

In consequence of this policy George Brown, 
who had been pre-eminently consjHcuous in preach- 
ing up the reformation in London, was appointed 
to succeed Allan in the archiepiscopal see of Dub- 
lin. He wasaccordingly sent over, with other com- 
misisioners specially instructed and appointed, to 
confer with the clergy and nobility, in order to pro- 
cure a general acknowledgment of the king's spiri- 
tual supremacy* Nosooner hadthecommissiohers 
explained their instructions, than Cromer, arch- 
bishop of Antoagh, an Englishman by birth, openly 
declared against the attempt asiminous. He sum- 
moned the suffragans and clergy of his province ; 
he reminded them, that their country had been 
called in the eaiiiest ^;es the Holy Island ; which, 
he said, was a convincing proof that it was the 
peculiar property of the holy see, from which the 
kings of England derived their lordship. He 
fur^er enjoiiied them to re8i3t all innovation, as 
they tendered their cverlaatiDg feticity ; and pro- 
nouaced a tremendous curse against all those who 
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should sacrilegiously acknowledge tbiekiog'ssa*. 
pramacy* In the mean time he di^)atched two 
emissaries to Rome to represent the danger of the 
chiirch) and to entreat the interposition of the 
pope in defence of what he called his rights and 
mterests in Ireland* 

Archbishop Brown, on' the other hand, laboured 
in support of his commission ; but he was treated 
not only with disdain but outrage^ and his life 
was exposed tp continual danger* At lenkgth, in 
conformity to his advice, it was resolved by the 
English government that a parliament should be 
summcmed in Ireland, which, like that of £ng« 
land, might by law enforce a general acknowledge 
ment of the king's supremacy, so as to terrify the 
refractory) and to silence their opposition. A par- 
liament was accordingly convened at Dublin on 

the first of May 1 536. Though this parlia- 
1536. ^^^^ ^*^ merely a provincial assembly of 

the Pale, and so successfully ^ did Henry 
exert every device of art and power, that he was 
by this parliament declared supreme head on earth 
of the church of Ireland ; the pope's power over 
spiritual causes was annulled ; the English \9Xt 
against slandering the king on account of these in** 
ncnratibns was enacted and confirmed in Ireland ; 
together with the provision made in England for 
payment of first-fruits to the king ; and not only 
of the first-fruits of bishoprics, and other secular 
promotions in the church of Ireland, but by an- 
other act he was invested with those of abbeys, 
priories, colleges, and hospitals. By a further act 
the authority of the bishop of Rome was more so« 
lemnly renounced, and the maintenance <^4t in 
Ireland made subject to a /trmnunire^ Every per- 
son who should refuse to take the oath of supr«« 



macy was declared, as in England, guilty of higk 
treason. Besides these acts more immediately re-> 
lating to the reformation of the church of Ireland, 
the parliajnent with the same servile ease adopted 
a variety of measures after the example of the 
English legislature, respecting the king's marii- 
ages and divorces,- and the right of succession* 
Other acts were also passed, which had for their 
object the* internal regulation of the Pale. The 
ancient laws against manning and fostering with 
jthe Irish were revived in all their severity ; and 
the use of the English language and English, man- 
ners and customs were strictly enforced through- 
out the Pale. The adoption of these measures, It 
has been recently and judiciously observed, was 
^< not to be reconciled to any principle of sound po- 
licy ; it was a declaration of perpetual war, not only 
against the native Irish, but against every person 
of English blood who had settled beyond the limits 
of the Pale, and from motives of personal interest 
or convenience had foi*med connections with na- 
tives, of adopted their laws and customs : and it 
had the full effect which might bave been expect- 
ed ; it drew closer the confederacy it was meant to 
dissolve, and implicated the colony of the Pale in 
ceaseless warfare and contention with each other, 
and with the inhabitants of the adjacent districts*"* 
At this period of the Irish history the whole 
Irish nation, within and without the Pale, was ca- 
tholic. The question, therefore, of papal autho- 
rity threatened to divide those who had been most 
united ; and whilst the king's subjects within the 
Pale who disapproved of the new measures were in 

* Speech of the £arl of Clare in^the Irish House of 
liOflds, on the zoth of February z8oo. 



danger of being seduced from their allegiance, at 
the same time a new bond of union was fortot^ 
ed among the old Irish chieftains* 

Nearly four centuries had elapsed Mnce the in* 
tasion of the Irish by the English : this whol© 
space of time had been a chequered scene of arro» 
gant oppression or servile humiliation) intemperate 
conquest or calamitous defeat, rancorous perfidjr 
or hostile outrage. Fierce, cruel, and vindictive as 
the Irish were to each other, never till now did re- 
ligion afford fuel to insurrection. Immorality^ 
sloth, ignorance, perfidy, cruelty, and incontinence^ 
had been mutually recriminated on each other by^ 
the Irish and the English : but both professed tlMS^ 
principles from which virtues the very opposite to 
these vices should have sprung ; both agreed in 
faith and communion upon spiritual points ; and 
yet on temporal differences they fought, betrayed^ 
and massacred each other. If, therefore, whea 
there existed n<»ie but temporal motives to such' 
hostilities, what was to be expected from the in- 
troduction of religious differences in addition to all 
the former seeds of internal dissensions I 

Those who were disaffected before this altera- 
tion might now assume a new ground for their re^ 
bellion ; and many who had been hitherto well in- 
clined to the English interests, now resisted it in a 
cause which on conscientious minds, must ever 
have an influence superior to all earthly considera* 
tions. 

Accordingly we find that O'Neal, O'Bryan, and 
several other Irish chieftains of less repute, made 
the defence of their religion the cause or the pre- 
text for rising in arms against the English go- 
vernment. They failed however in the strugglei 
and submitted to Henry. 



Experience taught the English monarch that his 
object (^ carrying the reformation in Ireland, and 
his power over the Irish, would be farmore spee- 
dily established by conciliating their chiefs, than by 
any measures of severity which he had the means 
fOf adopting. He therefore held out every encou- 
ragement to the native chieftains to submit to his 
government ; he bestowed titles, honours, and &- 
vours upon several of the chief femilies, and induc- 
ed them to resort to his court ; for which purpose 
Jie granted to the new nobility houses and lands 
near Dublin, for their more convenient attendance 
on the lord lieutenant and the parliament. They» 
as well as many other of the princiirad chieftains, 
surrendered possessions into the king's hands, and 
accepted fre^ grants of them from the crown of 
England, to be holden by military service. In this 
manner the reformation made considerable pro- 
gress among the great ; but it advanced more 
dowly, as it has ever since done, with the 
lower orders^ It was about this time re- ^' ^ 
solved in the English cabinet to change the 
style of Lord qf Ireland to that of King. For this 
purpose, St* Leger was commissioned to. sum- 
mon a parliament in Ireland, by which it was en- 
acted, that forasmuch as the king and his progeni- 
tors ever rightfully enjoyed all authority royal by 
the name of Lords qflrelandy but for lack of th^ 
title of King were not duly obeyed, his highness 
and his heirs for ever should have the style and hop 
nour of King of Ireland, and that it should be 
deemed high treason to impeach that title, or to 
oppose the royal authority. 

Before we conclude our account of the reign of 
Hellry VIIL, under which such vast and im- 
portant changes were attempted in Ireland, we 
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caiinot bettef^etr the civil state of tlie tiation at 
tJie close of his days than in the perspective giveh 
of it by sir John Davis.* " For all this while thfe 
provinces of Connaught and Ulster, and a good 
part of Leinster, were not reduced to shire ground. 
And though Mounster were anciently divided into 
counties, the people were so degenerate, as no 
justice of assize durst execute his commission 
among them* None of the Irish lords or tenants 
Were settled in their possessions by anie graunte, 
or confirmation of the crowne, except the great 
earls bef6re named ; who, notwithstanding, ' did 

g>vem their tenants and followers by the Irish oV 
rehon law, so as no treason, murther, rape 6r 
theft committed in those countries was inquired of 
or punished by the law of England." 
' In this state of affairs O'Neal, O'Donhel, 
0*Dogherty, and some other Irish chieftains, ei- 
ther repenting of their too hasty submission, ot 
weary of their dependence upon the English, pro- 
posed terms to the king of France, to become his 
subjects, on condition of his sending over a suffix 
cient force to enaUe them to shake oif the English 

fokc. Francis L, who was then on the throne of 
ranee, sent over an emissary to Ireland to inquire 
into the probability of success in such an enterprise 
and, from the report which he received, was induc- 
ed to decline the proposal* On the other hand, the 
Irish showed themselves ever ready to fight the 
battles of England; and Henry was attended to the 
siege of Bologne by a considerable body of IrisE 
infantry, who distinguished themselves by their 
activity and prowess ; and astonished the enemy by 
the agility with which they made incursions int9 
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their coontry for several leagues, and the ferodtf 
with which they attacked, seized, or destroyed aU 
they met. 

By one act, towards the end of his reign, Heniy 
rendered himself unpopular even with his own 
subjects of the Pale ; for as yet those beyond its 
limits could not be deemed such* To supply the 
deficiencies of his treasury, he ordered base money 
to be coined in Ireland ; and stamping it with a no- 
xninal value, he made it current, to the great 
injury of the people, especially the soldiers. 

The short reign of the pious young prince Ed- 
ward VI. has been deemed by historians of too 
slight importance in the elucidation of Irish history 
to receive much notice. There is, however, one 
feature of it which strongly marks the fatal conse? 
quences of thwarting the dispositions, exciting tht 
disaffections, and encroaching upon the nativf 
rights of the Irish people. Immediately upon the 
demise of Henry, O'Moore, O'Byrne, O'Connor, 
and some other chieftains, showed themselves in 
arms, hoping to take advantage of the weakness 
of the English government during the infancy of 
the monarch. But they were subdued by sir An? 
thony Bellingham, who had been seasonably sent 
over \idth a reinforcement of four hundred foot and 
six hundred horse. Some time after, the earl of 
Desmond proving refractory and turbulent was 
isurprised in his house by the deputy, and carried 
prisoner to Dublin. Sir Anthony Bellingham, in- 
stead of punishing him, so worked upon him bj 
reason and mildness, that Desmond made sincere 
atonement for his crime, and was released upoQ 
giving sureties for his future good conduct : he 
continued a peaceable and loy J subject until his 
death. ' 
Vol. XXI. Z - 
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The vindldtive cliancttFof iitnrf VliLandtiM 
tigoorof bis governnient had driyen many o£ the 
Pale, as well as of the Irish race, to formal prdies- 
sionsand cottdescenncms, which the wry ease and 
readiness with which they wofemade prove tolurec 
been made without dne attention and senens ecn^ 
viction. The authority of a minor king was leas 
esteemed or dreaded, and yet the reqnisicions nonr 
to be made were inore exteRsive, and did greater 
violence to popotar prejudices. The piotector^ 
Somerset, having successfoUy proceeded with tiuB 
work of the refonpation in England, Was resoHred 
that the liturgy of the church of England shovidi 
as well as other new ordinances concerning neiigi^ 
on, be introduced into Ireland. These means wens 
unexpectedly opposed with great violence by Bow* 
dall of Armagh, the new primate, who owed his 
promotion to the young kingw The new Hturgy 
was performed for the first time on £asterSundarf 
1551. The bulk of the nation, however, still 
steadfastly adhered to their ancient fitith^ and thm 
cause of religion became the cause of the nation* 
The attempts, therefore, to fbrce a peopfe to ris^ 
nounce the fiilth which they^ had received fiwm Sts 
Patrick, and to receive a new system of feMgiote 
with an English ritual', natut^aily blended the nmi 
tional prejudices against English oppression^ ' ahdf 
co-operated in raising the insurrection of Tyrone^ 
for the suppression of whith we must ]bclk tt> » 
later period of the Irish' htstorv» This noblemail( 
notwithstanding the fulness of liis late confes^ioA^' 
and his acceptance of an English title, retahied 
all his national predil^tions for the grentness^dnd' 
regal splendour of his family. He had once pro*' 
pounced a curse upon those of his posterhy wto 
should conform to the English mannet^s^ or aswc^ 
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eiate mtk the Saxoa race. Having^ been-^*- 
qnctitly upbraided with this circumstancet and 
finding the Irish natkii now more estranged than 
ever £rom the Englifth governmeot bjr tlie recent 
aifetempt to fotot them out <^ their religioni he 
ofaoae this as the most favourable peiiod to shake 
eff liis alleg^tnce^ and revert to the andent conse-^ 
^lence and independence of O'Neal. 

The unexpected death of Edward VI.) and the 
short reign of his sister Mary, gave a temporaiy re*- 
spite to the trouUed state of Ireland, as far at least 
as it depended upon England. The queen im- 
mediatety on her aocessioD repealed all the protest-* 
ant acts of lier brother and her father, restored the 
ancient religion, £aid reinstated many of the depose 
ed ecclesiastics in their situations in the church. 
. Bands of Scotch adventurers from their nativd 
islands had about this penod become exceedingly 
aumerous. These mercenaries had come ovef 
«pon the speculation of pa^fi.ting by the interiisd 
dissensions of the Irisii, and their services were 
consequently to be obtained 4>y those who proffer^ 
cd them the most lucrative terms. Their numt 
bers became so considerable, and their outrages so 
akrmingythat it was declared to be high treason to 
invite them into Ireland, or to entertain them, and 
felony to intermarry with them, without the \U 
cense of the lord lieutenant. In this reign also the 
advantages gained by the eari of Sussex over the 
two most powerfol septs of Leinster, the 
O'Moores and the O'Connors, enabled the English 
Id extend the Pale, by converting their territoriei 
i^Leix and Qffaly into two counties ; and they werd 
by act of parliament vested in the crown, and con* 
^rted into shire land. L&1X was denominated the 
Queen's county, and its principal fort was styled 
Marylmrgh i and a similar coinpliment was paid to 
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lier royal consort. OEely was called King's toutis^ 
ty, and its fort FhiUft^owu j which were the two 
lirst counties made since the twelfth year of the 
reign of king John. The eaii of Sussex^ having 
thus far extended the jurisdiction of the English) 
resolved to divide all the rest of the Irish counties 
unreduced into several shires, for which purpose 
an act of parliament was passed, and by this mean^ 
l»id open a passage for the civil government ]6i> 
the unsubdued parts of the kingdom. 

So confident wais the English government of the 
tranquillity of Ireland during this reign, that the 
queen ordered the army to be reduced to five hnnn 
dred men ; and to comply as far as was deemed 
saf€i in Ireland with her majesty's wishes, the army 
was actually reduced to six hundred foot, fbii^ 
hundred and sixty horse, and a smaH number of 
light infiuitry. The turbulence, however, of the 
Irish chiefs, and their incessant wars with each 
^her,.' together with the refractory andlawle^ 
conduct of. the Scotch adrenturers, rendered it 
necessary to increase the army with reinforce^ 
ments ifrom. England. Although the Irish were in 
general highly gratified by the restoration of the 
catholic religion, yet they were not altogether satiiS^ 
fied with the civil administration of the power of 
the crown within their kingdom. They were paiiC 
ticularly irritated at the power vested in the lord 
lieutenant to dispose of the territories of Leix aiid 
Offaly in grants at the royal pleasure, in violence 
to the rights of those natives to whom these lands 
had hitherto belonged. Upon the whole, it haft 
been remarked by one of the Irish annalists, that 
notwithstanding the restoration of their ancient re- 
ligion to the Irish by queen Mary, her reign wa« 
marked by acta injurious to the independence <tf 
Ireland. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

7%e jReign of EHxabeth. 



WHEN Elissabeth ascended the throne of Engu 
land she found the Iriah nation more tranquil 
aXMl more submissive to the English go^ertimenty 
than it had been under any of her predeces«or&ii 
That princess, howerer, baring determined to es^ 
lablish the reformation, imme&tely on her acce»* 
aion assembled a parliament in Ireland, and in it 
session of a few weeks the whole system of Mary 
Was completely reversed ; and the arbitrary and 
knpolitic measures of Henry were renewed with 
vigour. In consequence of the general discontent 
which followed these measures of Elizabeth, the 
Whok kingdom was for sevens years convulsed^ 
rilhef with Ike internal feuds and wars of the chief* 
tBDAS witi^ each other, or with the grand insurrec<^ 
fUn <^ O'Neal. As the events in the early part 
of this reign ace not of inifficient impoitance to re^i 
quire particular detail, we shall content ourselvei 
with observing, that the acts of the English govern* 
ment tmfaappily. continued to be those of a cruel 
and impede conqueror towards a foe in their pow<> 
4^*, rather dian the magnanimpus and pbilanthropio 
efifoita of a civiliaed nation to obtain the afTectiotis 
ef agister kingdom, whose interests shotrid Iiave 
been r^;arded as ef»sentially necessary to her own# 
Among other outrages again^ the people, Eli.-* 
aabelh a^ipted the scheme of planting or re-peo» 
pKng the pfovtnce of Munster with an English co« 
fony^ witiia view (oextirpate the aboriginal owoera 
Z2 
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of the soil, transpose the property^ and alter the 
very face of the country* For this purpose^ let- 
ters were written to every county in England^ 
holding out encouragements to adventurers in Ire^ 
land. Estates were offered in fee, at a small acre- 
able rent of three-pence, and in some places two- 
pence, to commence at the end of three years, and 
one half only of these rents was to be demanded 
for the three following. Seven years were to be 
allowed to complete the plantation. Th« undeiv 
taker for twelve hundred acres was to plant eighty- 
six families on his estates ; those who engaged Ipr 
less seignories were to provide in proportiptfe^ 
None of the native Irish were to be admitted 
among their tenantry* Among other advantageSf 
they were assured that sufficient garrisons shoAild 
be stationed on their frontiers, and commissioners 
appdnted to decide their controversies. Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, sir Walter Raleigh, and others* 
gentlemen of ppwer and distinction, received 
gi^ants of different portions of Irish territory under 
these regulations. SCich being the situation of th^ 
Irish, any affectionate attachment to the queen was 
not to be e^cpected from them : their forced sub- 
mission to her strong measures could be nothing 
more than an insidious suspension of hostilities till 
the favourable moment for rising in aims should 
present itself. The submission produced by fear 
is ever different from the obedience and fidelity 
which spring out of affection and attachment. > 
. The spirit of insurrection showed itself on all 
possible occasions, and the Irish chieftains, espc^ 
daily in the north, were almost constantly in ^rms 
against the English government f and so formidabli^^ 
did the power of the insurgents at length become) 
that the queen condescended to appoint sir Robert 
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^arditier. aBd sir Henry Wallop to conclude a 
peace with the Irish. This treaty was very ap- 
iemn) but it produced nothing more than a truce 
for some months. 

After the recommencement of hostilities . ^ 
the remainder of Elizabeth's reigti was a ^ * ^* 
continued teene of the most disastrous war, 
fanine^ and desolation. A general system of re- 
bellion to shake off the English goyemment was 
now organized in Ireland. ITie most formidably 
of the rebel chiefs was O'Neal, who disdaining 
the title of Tyrone, had assumed the rank ana 
mppellajtton of king of Ulster, and entered into > 
correspondence with Spsun, from whenqe he re- 
ceired a supply of arms and ammunition* The 
queen, sensible of the danger, appointed her fa- 
vourite the earl of Essex deputy of Ireland, with, 
the command of twenty thousand foot and two 
thousand horse. During the violent contentions 
that ensued every enormity was committed bjr 
both parties, at the recital of which the soul 
ftickens. For a series of years, particularly during 
tlie gevemment of Essex, the arms of England 
were unsuccessful. At length the mutual system 
of devastation became so general, that the produce 
of that fertile country no longer sufficed to support 
its wretehed inhabitants. The putrified bodies of 
multitudes that fell daily, more by famine than the 
sword, brought on a pestilence, which threatened 
to clear the land of its aboriginal race. The ad« 
vantages in this rueful state of calamity were with 
the English, who, by commanding the coasts, 
were supplied with provisions and other means of 
subsistence from England. In this extre- 
mity of distress Tyrone, whose adherents ^^ 
were every day diminishing, made overtures 
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of- an acoooiniodaftioii ^th a MDccrity ta which M* 
tiiertohe hedbeen a Mrangcf' The lofd dqHitgf 
^^MiAtpf 5 who had succeeded EaseXi presaed the, , 
abaoltite necessity of en amicaUe conctoaioo to th#. . 
war: but the hricated mind of Eliziabeth inteqxned- 
inaormoontable obstacles; and she positively 
charged the deputy not to receire Tyrone upon 
any other conditions than an absdute aubmissioA 
to her mercy in all things except his life ; and eve^j 
thia concession she afterwards retracted, in peevisb . 
opposition to thd sentiments of her council. Th#: 
manner of proceeding with the Irish chief beeaflm 
the subject of debate in the English cabinet ; an4, 
the queen's resolutions appear to have fluctualcd- 
greatly« • In contradiction to her former ordera^ 
she directed Mountjoy to grant the earl a promiatf 
of life: in a few days after she enlarged her oook 
ttission, and directed that he should be assorccl 
of life, liberty, and pardon. While the deput]^ 
was thus distracted he received alarming intima* 
Hexis of the queen's sickness, which were sooifc 
Mlowed by private assurances of her dtKhn 
Aware that this intelligeince, if once <fivfi^;cd^ 
would prove dangerous, by the encouragement it 
would give to the rebels, he determined to put bA 
end to delay, and to conclude a treaty with Tyreae 
by virtue of the queen's commission, without «t« 
tending to any si^sequent imrtnictionsw Sir Wil* 
Ihim Godolphin was dispatched to the earl, 1o i^ 
duce him instantly to repair to the lord dep«iiy and 
accept the honourable terms which he'then h«d 
power to grant, but which he pretended might M 
immediately revoked. The chieftain iff h2& 1^ 
mer pride would have considered such vtAwmtii 
an indication of the weakness and apprehennom 
of the government ; but the once great and fcp* 
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midable Tyrone was now reduced ton state of real 
humiliation^ deserted by his f<41owers, and in the 
truly piteous conditioa of fellen greatness. He set 
out immediately to attend the lord deputy at Mel- ^ 
lilbnt ; where falling on his knees he tmploreflt 
mercy, acknowledged his guilt, and renounced for 
ever the name of O'Neal, with all his former pre- 
tensions to indepeDdtnce, mutfaority, aiid sove^ 
mgnty ; entreadng to be- admilted, through the 
bounty of his sovereign, to some part of his inliD^ 
ritance for an honourable subsistence* The depu^' 
ty pardoned him, add wil)h some esceptions pro*. 
mised him the restoration of bis la&d»and dignk 
ty« On these conditions the pacification was hk 
tified. Tyrone accrnnpamed the lord deputy ti>: 
Dublin ; where on hearing that Elizabeth was* 
dead, he burst into tears. He preti^ded tluit hi» 
emotion arose from the affectioo which he eatef^i 
talned for a princess who had treated him wilhr 
such unmerited clemency. Hia passion may hoMh^ 
•Per be more probably aceouoted for by the mortis 
fcation wluch he must have felt at his precipilater 
submission, when perseverance for one hour wouldr 
have preserved his honour, maintained his r^M^ 
tatioQ with his countrymen, and afforded a fac^ow^ 
able opportunity of renewing the war^ or of couit 
ekiding it upon more honourable terms with (h& 
new monarch. .• 

- Thus closed the rebellion ; but it was a mielani^ 
choly a<4ace, that the reduction of Ireland to tbim 
Yeluctant state of submission through the gloomf . 
Imeka of famine, pesdknoe, and blood, cost Eq%t 
liaid no less a sum than 1,1 98,7 1 71. ; which,, coa* 
sidering the vaHie of money at that period^ is tn^ 
If jeaormottSt 
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CHAPTER V. 

ne Reign ff Jamn /• 

JAMES was the first moasrch who extended tkc 
legisladv^e as ^w^l aoi the juridical power of £ng«> 
kiid beyond die Pale« It was unque^ioiialdf tto 
interest of the crown to have the whole fchigdcon 
HI efiective sul^ectiaii to the law of England ; it 
was the interest also of Ireland to be no Joegee 
suhjected to several chieftain% who were incas* 
aantljr at war wiUi each otfaer^ or with the crown 
ofEnghuMk Irdand was at this epoch so rediuied 
hf &mine and by the sword, that she abandoned- 
att thoughts of that liberty and independence which 
was only to be purchased by a continuance of soclr 
calamfties» England revolted at the idea of re^ 
taioing the sovereignty of a kingdom by so proiiiae 
adrain of blood and treasure, which her resources 
were inadequate any longer to supply. The &«t 
caie of the new monarch, therefore, was to ingr»« 
tiate himself with the Irish. Tyioneand Roderio 
O'Donnel, who in the late rebellion had been es>* 
ceedingly active against the government, accoow 
panied Mountjoy to the court of king Jamesy 
whem they were most graciously received t the 
fonxier was confirmed in all his lands and honours^ 
and the htfter was created earl of TyroonneU Is 
ha* been proved beyond a doubt, that James rather 
encouraged than dtscountenanced the reportr 
which were industriously spread among the Irisht 
that he should favour, the catholic cause. These 
reports were naturally magnified by the enthusiasm 
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-of the Irish i abd it was cmrently belimd by a 
large portion of the nation, that tiie king himself 
was of that persuasion- Ln the warmth of these 
hopen and expectations, they no longer considered 
it necessary to confine their religious worship to 
prtYaey* In many parts of Leiimter, and more 
particularly of Munster, they openly performed 
livine service and other religious ceremonks la 
the fiill external form of the Roman rituak When 
the lord deputy remonstrated with then^ on this 
violation and defiance of the law^ they defended 
with zeal dieir right of conscience, deckHring at 
the same time their lofaKy to the king* Mount- 
j«y marched aa army into Munaler to cheek this 
open defiance of the law. At Waterferd he found, 
die town gates shut agsunst him : the citizens 
pleaded that, by a charter of king John, they 
were exempted from quartering soldiers: but 
Mountjoy instantly reptied, that with the sword of- 
king James he would cut to pieces the charter of 
kin^ John, level their city to the ground, and 
strew salt upon its ruins« The menace was tif- 
foctual 'r the citizens were terrified, and Mounts 
j«f entered in triumph* This conduct of the de^ • 
psty occasioned the other cides of Munster, which 
had declared for the free and public exercise of the 
RonKm catholic religion, tocomfriy in a similar 
manner. An act of obHmon and tndemmty was 
soon published by proclamation, by which all o^ 
fiinces against the crown and all paiticular tres* ' 
parses between subject and subject wer#^iardon- 
cd^ remitted, and utteriy extinguished, never to 
be rroved o# called in question ; and by the same - 
prsdamstionf i^ the Irishry, who had hitherto re^ 
cemd no defence or protectkm from the cmwn^ 
having ^)een entirely subjected t» tj^eir respective 



chiefudii«» were adimtted into hif ipftjesty's im« 
tnediate protection. Still more cffectqally to se- 
cure the full dominion both of the Irish «Qd their 
property, James published a proclamation, which 
is usually called the CommUtion qf Gracc^ for scr 
curing the subjects of Ireland agsunst all claims of 
the crown. The chief governor was thereby em- 
powered to accept the surrendera of those Irish 
lords who still held their possessions by the old 
tenures of taneatry and gavelkind^ and to regrant 
them in fee simple according to the English law : 
» thus converting the estates for life of the chief- 
.tains into estates in fee simple. The chief pobcy 
of thb measure consisted in the altemtion it occa- 
sioned in the right of inheritance. By vesting the 
fee simple ip tiie chief, by the course of English 
Jaw, it descended to his eldest son or heir at Uw» 
loid thus excluded the sept from their reversiona- 
ry distributive rights of gavelkind upon the death 
of the tenant for life, and by that means detached 
the septs from that common bond of ipterest and 
union with their chief which gave them firmness^ 
consistency, and consequence, and necessarily 
threw them thus disjointed more immediately un- 
der the power of the sovereign, by leaving obe 
only freeholder or tenant to the crown in eacli 
sept. The new grants to the lords were limited 
to the lands in their actual possession. Thus was 
the whole landed interest of Ireland new modelr 
led \ ^nd the example of these new patentees of 
the ci^own was followed by many trading towna, 
and corporations throughout the kingdom : they 
surrendered their old and accepted new charters 
from the crown, with such regulations and privi* 
leges as were more congenial with the policy and 
views of the court. . ^ 
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" lamei hG^ felt himsielf firmly sedte^ on the 
throne of Ireland. In his religious principles he 
tras neither a catholic nor a protestant : he dis- 
liked and dreaded the puritans. At this time the 
puritan party had acquired both in the church and 
«tate of Ireland an eminent ascendancy ; and from 
this moment they were preparing that eventful 
tragedy which closed in the catastrophe of the 
throne, altars, and constitution of the British em- 
pire. Their first act was to express their indigna? 
tion at the relaxations, favour, and countenance 
shown to the catholics ; to meet which the govern- 
ment published 'the Statute of Conformity, to 
^ich was annexed thq king's proclamation for it3 - 
Strict observance. These measures, and some 
harsh proceedings against several magistrates and 
citizens of Dublin, naturally produced genersfl rau- 
Cour and distrust ; but the views of those who had 
instituted them would have been disappointed, un- 
less some advantages could be reaped from them» 
Rumours of insurrections and conspiracies were 
set afioat ; and in the moment of distrust and 
alarm an anonymous letter was dropped in the * 
privy-council chamber, intimating a traitorous 
•cheme of rebellion formed by the earls of Ty- 
rone and Tyrconncl, and other lords and gentle? 
tnen of the north, for seizing the castle of Dub- 
lin, murdering the deputy, and raising a general 
revolt, with the aid of Spam, in favour of the ca- 
tholic religion* The truth or falsehood of this 
charge is variously contended for by the adherents 
and opposers of the Roman catholic cause. Cer* 
tain however it is, that Tyrone and TyrconneJ 
fled the country, and were with some other fugi# 
tlves of inferior note attainted of high treason. 
Whether the flight of these noblemen ought to be 
Vol. XXI. A a 
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aUrib^^d to co^$ciousoe$9 cf giiijt, or fear of in* 
Justicei the consequeQf:e was the forfeiture pf theiv 
vast estates to th^ crQWi)« Thes^ e$tates> beside 
tome others that bad been also forfeited by !|ir 
pahir 0*Dpghert}r a^d several qf his adherents^ 
who were actually fqr about £ive cnonths in rebeU 
lion^ comprised ahpoost the whpU six nprtl^m 
counti^es of Qa^an, Fera^anagh, Armagh, Derry» 
Tyrone, and Tyrco|:)nei, now called Doneg^ 
Fix>m that period king James entered upon hU 
favourite scheme of forming a plantation for th« 
{ivowed purpose of excKiding th^e old inhabitantS| 
and introducing the reformed religion* The landf 
were accordingly parcelled out aoAong the adyeAv 
turers who flocked thithc^r fr^m England an4 $cot^ 
land. The latter were the more numerous, ap4 
brought witi) them t^e^ principles and ^$cipliniq 
of presby terianis^ip. The most opulent advepljbr 
rers in this speo^Vu^n w^r^ Ui& citizens of Lbn<r 
clon ; who c^tsun^d a lai^g^ tract <^ land on the 
river Ban in the vicinity of Derryt which towa 
they rebuilt aod called London Deny. The pasr 
sion which James indulge^ for plantations was aQ 
^ndless ^urce of appri^hension and suffering to 
the Irish. With a vi^w to extend th^m to other 
parts of the kingdom^ l^e appointed a conimia^ioii 
of inquiry to scrutinize Xh^ titles and determine 
the rights of all the lands in (minster and the ad- 
joining districts. Such rapid progifesi^ did thes^ 
conimissions of defe^c^vi^ titles mak^, that in ^ 
fhort time James deemed j^fp^^lf qntitfedtomakQ 
^ dii^tributipn of 3^5^000 apces in thp^. couRtii^ 
^y such acts the pQS%e^si<pin pf eyei^y man b^%|i)^ 
precarious ac^ unsafe ; and tp,cpm|)Jiete the honn^ 
pf this system p)^ if^q^)^^, tfc^e jyri^s who refiW* 
ed tp find a titl^ ia ^ Gxgw^^^9 cen^i^d? ^^^ 
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fined in the castle chamber. The remainder of 
the reign of James I* was an uninterrupted scene 
of vexatious oppressions of the i^ecusants. Griev- 
ous extortion of the soldiery and their officers upon 
the people, the execution of martial law in time of 
peace, the abusive exactions of tht clergy and the 
ecclesiastical courts, the unconstitutional interfe- 
*fence of the privy council and castle cliamber in 
causes which ought to have been determined by 
^ommoh law^ the invasion o^ property in the dif- 
ferent plantations, dnd <6xtr^me rigour in execut- 
ing the penal laws, were the mean^ by which 
lames estranged the ftfTections of his Irish sub-* 
j«ct^from the English goVertilnei^C, reduced thtrft 
t6 want atid niisery, atid consequently predisposed 
teem to rise against their Of^ressors whenever 
eie opportunity should offer itself of ckntig it widi 
HkcU 
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Reign of Charles Im. \ 

. A T the period when the inauspicious reign 6f 
-^^ the first Charles commenced, lord Faulkland 
Tfras deputy of ^Ireland. T7his nobleman was a maH 
of more rectitude than ability, of manners indolent 
imd gentle, courting rather than terrifying the ob^ 
Doxious and prevailing party. The instruction* 
sent him from court were favourable to the cathd- 
lies, and he faithfully pursued them. The puri- 
tans however highly resented this conduct,, an^ 
loudly con^plained that the popish woi'ship was 

.>till maintained, and that the new seminary of the 
recusants in Dublin was not suppressed* The ca- 
tholics were more than prudently elated with this 
species of negative indulgence and precarious fa- ^ 
your, and, in the ovei'flowing of their gratitude, ' 
offered to keep in pay at their own charge a con- 
stant body of five thousand infantry and five hun- 
dred horse for the service of the king. Faulkland 
was instructed to g^ve every encouragement to this 

.proposal- The protestants, however, jeialous of the 

.power that would by this means be placed in the 
hands of the catholics or the crown, availed thetii- 

* selves of the fanatic spirit of the times, and rejected 
the offer as the ungodly price of idcdatry and sfd- 
perstition. Faulkland still continucd^aithfully to 
execute the instructions of the court, and by that 
zeal so irritated the puritans, that they beset the 
English cabinet with complaints of his administtd- 
tion, and the king sacrificed a faithful servant to 
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the intrigaed of eAethieft. FftuUdand was i^eealled, 
and the adfninistratkm intrasted u>two lords jus- 
tices, Tiscount Ely tlie chantell&f, iUid the eaii of 
€ork the kutl high treasnirtr of that kkigdom. 
These justices, without waiting for any instpuetkais 
Irom the kiug, fell at once with |^at severity on 
the recusants, and threatened allabsetitees irom 
the established worship with the penalties of the 
statute enacted in the second year of the reign of 
Elizabeth. The difficulties howevei* which the 
unfortunate Charles experienced at home, soon 
caused him to lend an eager ear to those who ad- 
vised him that austetity to th^ papists was the only 
sure method of securing supt^ies. A system of 
terrorism was again adopted. The archbishop of 
the diocese^ tfnd the cti^ magistrate of the city, at 
the head of a file of musqiieteers, entered the ca- 
Miotic chapel in Cork-street on St. Stephen's day 
whilst they were cekbrating divine ser^e : they 
adzed the priest in his vestments at the attar, 
bewed down the crucifix, and carried off all the 
sacred utensils and ornaments. Alter their first 
alarm and terror had in some degree subsided, 
several c€ ^be congregation pursued the assailanis 
widi stones, and rescued their priest. The re- 
presentation of this incident to the English council 
produced an immediate order, ni^ich was carried 
into effecty'for seizing fifteen religious houses for 
the king's use, and assigning the newly established 
seminary to the university of Dubfio. The most 
^ ligorous execution of the penal laws was extended 
to every part of the kingdom, and the king yielded 
to the advice of the tords justices, that the army 
should be provided for out of the weekly fines to be 
imposed upon the cathc^ics for absenting ^em- 
'Sdvesfrom the established worship. As long jb 
Aa2 
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the lords justices oondnued in the admioi|iti«tbn 
of Ireland) such presentments were made withex* 
treme rigpary to the great grievance of the recti- 

. sants and comparatively small emolument of the 
crown« 

In the year 1633 lord Wentwortb> afterwaids 

4 earl of Strafford) succeeded the lords justices in the 
government of Ireland. Few characters hare 
been more the subject both of censure and pane- 
gyric than that of lord Wentworth ; his enemies 
and his admirers having both ccirefully inspected 

' it* He assumed his government with;%,imnd and 
affection fixed on one single object, the immediaie 
interest of his royal master* Ireland he consider- 
ed as a conquered country in every sense of the 
word ; and from this crude conception he deduced 
a consequence at once ridiculous and detestable, 
that the subjects of that countiy had without dis- 
tinction forfeited the rights of men and citizens ; 

.and that for whatever they were permitted to enjoy 
they depended solely upon the royal grace* Suoh 

men he was naturally disposed to treat with coa- 

, tempt; and even the most distinguished of the 
Irish subjects were of little consequence in the 

' eye of an imperious nobleman used to the magni- 
ficence of the English court, distinguished even in 
the crowd of exalted personages, and known to 
enjoy an extraordinary portion of the royal &vour* 
Assuming the reins of government with such 
prejudices and passions, it is not to be wondered at 
that his arrogance and haughtiness manifested, 
themselves even to his own party on the fii'st day 
of his landing in Ireland* Through his machina- 
tions while he was yet in England, the catliolics of 

• Ireland had been cajoled to offer the king half a 

.subsidy, upon consideration of -all further prosec^ir 
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.tion upon the sUtate of Elizabeth II. teing respited 
till the arnval of losd Wentworfh* Lord Antiim, 

.then one of the principal leaders of the catholic 
partff wrote to England to that effect, on behalf of 
himself and the other catholics* The arrogance of 
Wentworth was however such, that he omitted to 

-summon several members of the council ; and on 

;the first day) after making them wait for above two 
hours, he negligently, and without any apology, ap- 

. prised them of the cause of their being summoned ; 
which waS) to continue the contribution. On the 
foUowii^ day, when they evinced somedispieaswe 

. at the continuance of the contribution, he super- 
ciliously assured them in plain terms that no ne- 

'Cessity induced him to take them in council on 

.that business; for that, rather than &il in so neces- 

' sary a duty to his master, he would upon the peril 
of his head engage to make the king's army able 

. to subsist and provide for themselves among them 
without their help. This menacing allusion to 

.the odious practice of free quarters luid its effect ; 
and he procured, a written promise for the next 
year's contribution from the protestants, as it had 

1 that year proceeded from the catholics, who ought, 
he tauntingly said, to be more forward in their 
readiness to serve the king. . 

The first step of Wentworth's administration 

. was to summon a parliament, which he took espe- 
cial care should be composed of such creatures as 

7 suited his arrogant views. When this parliament 
had met, he mformed them that ^' his majesty 

* expected 100,0001. debt to be discharged, and 
12Q,0Q0L a year constant and standing revenue to 

« be set apart for the payment of the army : and that 
his majesty intended to have two sessions of that 

. parl'taoient) the one Yor himself, the other for 



theiti) t06Ay if thef without cMditl(mftsat>t>IM t^ 
idng In thtS) they might be sure his majesty would 
go along with them iti the tieitt meetings throngh 
M the estpresAions of a gracious and good king.** 
The commons, relying upon the prbmises of the 
ilet>Hty) voted six totire subsidies, amounting to 
)49,000K) a sum far exceeding his most sanguine 
txt>ectations ; and in return they drew up a i«-> 
monstrance concerning his majesty's promised 
graces, particularly in relation to the inquiry mtx> 
ddfective titles, and deputed sir George Radcliffe 
tfiftster of the it^ls, sir James Ware, and nine other 
tespectable members, to present it to the deputy* 
• Soon after the meeting of the second ses- 
^'^ZV sion of this parliament, the commons were 
lyrdered imo the presence chamber to rc- 
udlVe tbe tbrd deputy's answeiv He informed 
y^em with sullen impenousnesS that he would not 
Iflffi^mit to England the statute 21 JacM^ but 
Ihfit such rdusal was his own ; their request nev«^ 
toiying been so much as sent Gvtt by him : tha^ 
passing this Sict to prevent inquiry, was . not good 
and expedient for |he kingdom at that time ; and 
to they were 1x> rest satis^ed) without stirring aoy 
more, as to that particular, as a thing whicli couM 
not nor would be departed from* 

The subsequent conduct of the deputy elearly 
proved what he meant by the tnexpctRmcy to thie 
Idiigdotn ; for he instantly set about his gruxl and 
&voitrite plan of inquisition iflto the kind's title to 
the whole province of Connauglytw His prejeet 
was nothing less than to subvert the title to cveiy 
•estate in every part of Connaught, and to^stablish 
ft new plantation through the whole province^ For 
this purpose he had opposed the <:on^rmation of 
'lii€ royal graces transftnittedto^ord Faiiikl»)d> and 
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tsiken to himself the odium of so flagrant a .yipla-: 

Son of the royal promise. ^The parliament, was! 

Dow at an end, and the deputy was at leisure to 
execute a scheme, which, as it w^s offensive and 
alarming, required a cautious and deliberate pnv* 
cedure. The deputy first proceeded at the head 
of the commissioners of plantation to the western 
province. He had previously intimidated the 
county of Leitrim into a recognition of the king's 
title, and submission to a {^antation. He next en- 
tered upon Roscommon ; and tliere the king's title 
wasunexpeptionably found without scruple or he* 
sitation. On these occasions Wentworth told the 
juries, that his .majesty's intention in establishing^ 
his undoubted title was to make them a ncl> a^id 
civil people ; that he pix>posed not to deprive them 
of their just possessions, but to invest them with a 
ton^derable part of his own ; that he needed not 
their interposition to vindicate his right, whicll 
might be established in the usual course of ]a«r 
upon an information of intrusion ; but he wished 
iiis people to share with him in the honour and 
profitof the glorious \fork he was then about* t^ 
execute. To his majesty, he said, it was indiffevw 
\enty whether their verdict should deny or find his 
title. If they were inclined to truth and their-own 
interests, they were. to find the title for the king* $ 
llfto do that which was simply best for his majesty 
without regard to their own good, he advised thena 
roughly and pertinaciously to deny to find any title 
at all. Mayo and Sligo followed the example of 
Koscommon, and found for the king. But the 
Galway jury, less pliant, did not find the king's 
title ; and the deputy punished their boldness by 
fining them 40001. each, and seizing their estates 
' and persons until the fines were paid* The sheriff 



laso #fts fined okii^ thbo^imd pounds 9bt ttliirtShf 

GompkiiH^ofthehtlft^fayinlpeHoilii, i^d ttn}u«l 
WJhdiJct of Went\rorth reached the tar of \h€ 
EtigU^ monarch ; hot hia infltlence u^ the miM 
^ his rojral master was pr6of against all the effi>it^ 
«f his adversaries* He tvas indeed feca]led i but 
tpotk representing his own case to the fcihg) btt 
was more fullf than before confirmed in his itA« 
tioft, under the more honoorable title of lord Hea-»' 
tenant ; he %ras also honoured with the oMer of 
the garter, and created eart of Strafford* He rii* 
tnmedtohis government with the same ^rthcK 
^S) and pursued the satlie conduct. In the Aiettt. 
rime the king's necessities obliged hiih^tallpiu^ 
Haments both hi England and Ik^knd ; and al^ 
lliongh the Irish parliament readily voted six niore 
sf^^es) the commons presented a very stroq^ 
remonstrance, setdng forth in fourteen sepattite 
^rtklesthe grievances that na^on thenlaboul^ 
tmder. 

9trttfibrd being justly al^Hned at the progre^f 
Md conduct of the Scotch covenanters, and per^ 
ceiving the critical posture of the king'sr ftfiairi 
both in Etigl^nd ahd Scotland^ raised a body of 
rttfke thousand mett in Irelbndj eight thousand of 
Which were Roman catholics^ upon whose foyaf^ 
and seal he knew he could rely. At the same tknii 
he ^snbt unconscious that in England he wbM 
i«pre«6tited, rfnd with good reason, as obnoxious td 
tilis body of men ; yet he Still laboured privately tfOr 
^rsuade the king, that the Irish if left to thei#^ 
choice wottld trot hive any other general than him* 
^\ii The conimittee 8lpp6inted to convey the fe- 
ifionstrance of the Irish to Londi6n hAd however* 
been received i^Fith particular favotir by the f>bpix*-. 
lar party, who expected considerable asastance 



that q{ the de8truc.tion of the earl of Stf^aff^n}* 
Th^ PmM>P i^strujotiop^ delivered to the Irish com* 
mittee directed th«<n to addr^3ft themselves tf> thf 
king i but thqy «eep to hav/e^ b^eo priva^ly io- 
^truct^d to apply to a power then daily growing 
greater thai) the ki^g'S) that of the £4)gli$h housf^ 
of comxnoiuh In tlus 8tep the ^rl of Sti^fford 
Perceived the &rst symptom of his d^Qger^ Coiit 
tr^iTy to bi^ owiji ssntimeQt% 9fid the urgfi^t ^ 
monitions of his frie^dS) h? fi^taliy re}ied upon 
t})e lung's power and promise of pvotectioQ ; he; 
i^pairqd to Londopi apd resigned himself to th^ 
I^wer of ^p i^cens^d partiament* He w»s imr 
peached, a^questered &ofo p^irliaQiopt, commiU^ 
^9 custody, i^d ^ufiTer^ death as a traitor* 

Within a fortnight before the execution of tbo 
«^rl of Surafibrd, the lung made a speech tp the 
bouse of peera^ m which, aft^r telling them tbfil 
1^ h?^<i beeo pra^^ ^K the hearing ^f tbfX grem 
ca^ from one ^pd to the other, ^ I must," «iyf( 
be» " t^ you, tht^t I Qf^H¥^t in my cqmfiem:^ 
Qoodera^ him of high treifisoa, Uc* I desi^re rigW 
ly to biQ undei!9tQod ; for thCKigb I toll yo« m mjr* 
qpnspj/epce I ci$jis^ pond^ipn him of high tne«v90R| 
Xet I c^npot e^y I cai) d^r him of misdemean* 
o^irs,&cc. Nay, for m i ^y^eftno^jff^, I api. so clwr 
in them^ that Uiough I will not ^hajk out th« w^y^ 
ji^i 1 will ^h9^ you thfit I thu4^ my li^cd StriiflM 
i^ pot fit hfirei[|ft«rt^«^rve in»e or th9 commofii^ 
^^th in amy p)a/(^ of trus^ ; no pot so mufih af 
acoo^He*" 

. Notwiiths^pding Um^ 4oIpw^ testimony of 
ChMfBS bim^^if of Uije miKondi^ct of Stra£$>rd, yet- 
K^.impljyQat^ w«^ he in hiaJor^ship'saystamof 
foVj^CGUQS ^f^kf^i that he a^ppiptec^ hj Strs^ 
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fi)fd's recommendationy his kinsman sir Hetny 
Wandesworth to succeed him* Nay, so ia&tuat^ 
ed was the king with the system of his &irounte» 
that upon the death of Wandesworth, which hap- 
pened soon after his appcnntment, he named k>rd 
Dillon, the friend and relative of StrafiRxxi, and sir 
^illiam Parspns, as lords justices of the king- 
dom : but finding that lord Dillon was disagreear 
ble to the Irish, on account of his alliance with 
8trafibrd, he cancelled the commission, and ap- 
pointed sir John Borlase in his room* 

No sooner wei*e these ministers possessed of 
their power than they endeavoured to put the g«^ 
▼emment on its former footing ; they mollified the 
measures of Strafford's administration, and made 
the known laws of the land the standard of their 
government. 

Charles finding that his frequent breaches of 
'faith with the Irish, and the avowed misdemeanours 
of his favourite Strafford, had tended greatly to 
estrange the affections of his Irish subjects, made 
one more effort to recall their attachment by a 
fresh pledge of his royal word* He wrote to the 
lords justices a public letter of assurance, that his 
loving subjects should from thenceforth enjoy the 
graces promised to them in the fourth year of his 
reign* Soon after the receipt of this letter the parf 
liament adjourned : and the lords justices, as they 
had been instructed, issued a proclamation of all 
his majesty's grants and graces, that they might be 
known to the people* During this recess the grand 
rebellion broke out, or rather was proclaimed* 

In. order to fornra just knowledge of this period 
of Irish history, we must attend closely to the 
power and ascendancy which the puritan party had 
acquired in the kingdom* In many respects it 
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m^B tifiotr eskfeHftlve and more pdw«|iib1 ifi Ireksid 
tiHUi in England ; fer the spirit of it not onlf peN 
vaded evtiy department of the state^ civii, militaiy^ 
and clerical, bat their efforts being chiefly directed 
i^ainst the cathdics, were eagerly seconded by sdl 
the protestants in the kin|;doRi ; the destruction <lf 
popery being a common object of their mutual 
«eal* The puritans dreaded the loyalty more than 
the religion of the catholics ; but by persecuting 
them on the score of religion they attacked their 
means of supporting the royal cause, and associat- 
ed all other protestants Avith them, while they 
could thus mask their batteries against the throne* 
As long, therefore, as the independents could keep 
np the division of Ireland into catholic and protest- 
ant, so long were the loyal protestants deceived in 
the assistance they gave to the arms of these re«> 
bels» It is impossible to fix the day on which the 
usurped power of the parliamentarians commen* 
ced, and the constitutional power of the crown 
ceased. From the moment of that usurpation re« 
tistance to the pariiamentary power was loyalty, 
not treason. The Irish cathotics were the first and 
last in arms for their king. The puritans wisht^d 
to raise the catholics in arms at the period while 
they could command the co-operation of the other 
protestants to subdue them. It is therefore evi* 
dent, that in Ireland the puritan party for a con* 
nderable time continued to forward their rebe)li» 
ous designs against the throne, under the appear- 
ance of loyalty, and submission to the royal autho- 
rity, and with the concurrence of his majesty's 
arms. In every quarter of the kingdom, in every 
department of government, they found means to 
foment and reuse what they called a popish rebel* 
Son. Boriase and Parson^ the lords justiceSf pre* 
Vou XXL B b 
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tieoted the bftts of gracefrom pasriiig^ m direct 
oOQtnvention of the kiDg'a commands ; they revi^ 
cd the penectttba to the highest degree of irrita* 
tion against the catholics^ and published through«i 
outlrdand certain petitions presented to thepariia* 
ment of England, which were applications for the 
means of destroying die religioay lives, and estates 
of the Irish catholics. The Scotch covenanting ar- 
my published similar restrictions, and the Irish be- 
lieved them sincere in their declarations, that they 
would extirpate all the catiidics fiom the proTince 
of Ulster, and enforce the covenant bythe rope and 
the sword* Under these menaces and alarms, 
some few of the northern cathoUcs associated and 
armed in self-defence against those whom they 
considered enemies to God and tfadr king. Sotac 
private views will always on such occasioi» be 
mingled with the common cause ; and in an affur 
of audi diversified moment, a vast varitty of 
causes must have co-operated to produce effects 
which so deeply affected the commonwealth* It is 
scarcely to be doubted that many were excited to 
rebellion by the success of the Scotch covenanters, 
who by their irruption into England had obtained 
the sum of two hundred thousand pounds to io^ 
duce them quietly to return to their own country t 
others took up arms from a dread of the menaces 
of the covenantii^ army in Ireland, that XYttf 
would extirpate every priest and papist out of the 
. totion ; while others, from a sincere but mistaken 
seal to their own reli^n, opposed with violence 
all other forms* To these are also to be added the 
puritans, and most other descriptions of protest* 
ants, who, seized with the revolutionary spirit that 
(hen agitated England, closely folfowed its exam* 
pie by opposing all royal authority whatever. 
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Numbers of the pld Milesoan Irish also seized up* 
on this moment of weakness and confusion in the 
English cabinet to revive and enforce their lon|* 
dormantclaims to thekingdom» which they still con^ 
sidered as usurped by the English, and held by no 
other right than force : and no inconsiderable por<» 
tion of the nation was stimulated into insurrection 
by their priests, who had been educated abroad» 
in hopes of procuring a civil establishment of the 
catholic religion ; and by other foreign emtssarieSf 
from courts whose politics prompted them to 
weaken the power of the British empire by the in^ 
temal dissension of its subjects. In shorty it may 
be said, that numberiess individuals bereft of their 
possessions by plantations and forfeitures, perae» 
cuted for the exercise of their religious duties, or 
prevented from any useful or permanent occup** 
tion by the effects or the abuse of the penal sta* 
ttttes, or the indolence of their own dispositionsf 
composed a formidable body of malcontents, who 
sought redress, preferment, or existence^ in tho 
confosion of commotion and turbulence* Thes« 
various motives probably operated upon the indi« 
viduals ; but the main source of the evil lay in thf 
existence of real grievances, which formed a plau« 
sible rallying pobt to alL 

On the 33d of October 1641 the lords justices 
issued a proclamation, by which they declared^ 
^ that a discovery had been made of a most dis* 
loyal and detestable conspiracy, intended by som« 
evil affected Irish papist^ universally throughout 
the kingdom*" The lords and gentlemen of ^th« 
Pale immediately represented in a petition to'th^ 
lords justices and council, that they and other in« 
Bocent persons might seem to be involved as ca» 
tholics in the general terms of t)ie proclamation $ 
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whereupon on the 39th of the same month thcfr 
<8cnt forth an explanatory proclamation, declaring^ 
** that by the words Irish papMta they intended on- 
^y such of the old mere Irish in the province ot 
Ulster as had plotted^ contrived, and been actor* 
in that treason, and others that adhered to them % 
and none of the old English of the Pale, or other 
parts of the kingdom." 

The accounts given by different writers of th^. 
catholic or protestant persuasion, of the rise and 
progress of this rebellion, so flatly contradict each 
other, that the impartial historian is at a loss where 
to find materials for a true statement of facts. It 
is admitted by sir John Temple» the most violent 
writer against the Irish catholics, that '^ the rebehi 
at their first risings out had not many better wea- 
pons than staves, scythes, and pitch-forks." Lord 
Clanrickard, to whom neither party refuses credit^ 
says " that the Scots in Ulster were forty thou<* 
sand well armed men when the rebellion com- 
menced ; at the same time that the rebels were at 
least by half less numerous, and furnished with 
few better weapons than staves, scythes, and pitch- 
forks.'* The lords justices Parsons and Borlase9 
who inclined greatly to the puritan party, not only- 
declined all olfers, and checked every exertion of 
the catholics to put down the northern insurrec- 
tion, but foreed their ingenuity and power to the 
utmost, in order to drive the rest of the kingdom 
into a similar insurrection, for the base and profli- 
gate purpose of profiting of the forfeitures of those 
whg should join in it ; in which nei^rious project 
they too effectually succeeded. The leaders of 
rebellion principally confined their attacks to the 
English settlements, and, agreeably to their scheme* 
left the Scottish planters unmolested. The En^; 
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(fish were the objects of their detestatiODi and 
the measures of a puritanic goyemment the perfie^ 
tual subject of their comiHaint. Every party of 
them thundered out their detestadon of Enghind 
and English tyranny. This rancorous spirit wai 
kept alive by false hopes of assistance and support* 
The rebels were sometimes assured that the Scots 
had really concurred in the dedgn of extirpating 
the English* Sometimes their leaders boasted thai 
they had risen by instructions and commissioii 
from the queen. In seiadng Charlemont, CNecA 
declared that he acted by authority of the English 
parliament* But these pretences were instantly 
laid aside as dangerous to their cause* On the suc« 
ceeding day the Irish leader professed that he had 
the king's commission for takmg arms. He proh 
duced a parchment with the great seal appending* 
which he affirmed to be this commission ; and 
though he would not suffer it to be inspected, the 
bold assertion di8ma3red those protestants of th« 
puritanic party who entertained no fevourable seniV 
timents of Charies, and who at sight of the great 
seal declared that they were a sold people. The 
commissioii itself soon appeared, drawn up in duf 
form, and was notified widi great solemnity to the 
Irish confederates* 

' In this instrument the king is made to declare to 
his catholic subjects of Ireland, *' that for the pre* 
Nervation of his perscm he had long been obliged to 
take up his residence in Scotland, occasioned by the 
disobedience of the English parliament, which had 
deprived him of his royal power and prerogative^ 
and assumed the government and administratis of 
the realm ; that as these storms blow aloft ^ and* are 
likely to be carried into Ireland by the vehemencf 
of the pTOtcstata party, he hath ^ven full power to. 
Bb3 
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liis catholic subjects to assembk and congidti tm 
seize all places of stren^, except those of the 
Scots, and to arrest the goods and persons of att 
JSxig^shfirotestantB within the kingdom of Ineland.** 
The first report of this commission was instantly 
counteracted by a proclamation of the lords jus- 
ticesf in which they warned the subjects against 
the delusion of false and secHtious rumours dero« 
gatory to the honour of the crown. At the end of 
this unhappy war, the rebel leader, their clei^, 
and their agents, all uniformly declared that they 
had no commission from the king, but had invented 
the tale to collect and animate thetrfollowers. The 
dying declaration of lord Macguire disclaimed any 
oommission from the king. O'Neal on his trisd 
and at his deatlt was tempted to confess that he had 
acted by authority of Charles, and to produce 
the proof of his commission. On hi^ trial he pe^ 
Temptorily declared he ruvtr had received any conu 
mMon* He explained the means by which his 
Irish followers were deceived ; he declared, that in 
ransacking the castle of CharlenKmt he found a 
patent of lord Caulfield's, from which he took the 
great seal, and affixed it to a forged commissioni 
At die hour of his execution he persisted in a so« 
lemn disavowal of ever having received any com* 
mission from the king for levying or prosecuting^ 
the war. 

The fiibricatlon of this commission by O'Neal 
IS, unquestionably, a strong evidence in favour of 
the loyalty of the Irish catholics, who could on no 
other gcoonds be induced to take up arms, but in 
su[9ort and defence of the king, his crown, and 
dignity. The king's conduct at this time appeared 
to them as the efFect of compulsion ; for they 
never could believe that the king of Ireland could 



adopt die unconstitutional and unjust measure of 
oommittinjg^ to his English partiament the care and 
whole goTernment of the kingdom of Ireland^ 
which then had an independent parliantent of its 
own. 

The dreadful scenes of massacre and slaughter 
ihat now ensued in Ireland, according to the wH- 
counts of some authors, are disgraceful and disi> 
gusting in the extreme* Humanity shudders at 
^e horrid description of revengeful retaliatkni 
which is attributed to the Irish under O'Neal* It 
is said * ^' that a defeat which he met with at Lis* 
burn provoked him to a degree of rage truly diat 
bolical. Lord Caulfield, who had been conveyed 
Id one of his houses, was wantonly and baself 
murdered* Fifty others in the saine place fell by 
4he poniards of the Irish* Their miserable pri^ 
aoners confined in different quarters were brought 
out under pretence of being conducted to the next 
£nglish settlement* Their guards goaded them 
forward like beasts, exulting in their sufierings* 
Sometimes they inclosed them in some house or 
castle, which they set on fire with a brutal indi£> 
ference to 'their cries* Sometimes the captive 
English were plunged into the first river ; and one 
hundred and ninety were at once precipitated from 
the bridge of Portadown*" There are, in &cty no 
bounds to the exaggerations of historians as to the 
immbers said to have been massacred by the Irish 
in this rebeUion* Sir John Temple says that one 
hundred and fifty thousand protestants were mas* 
sacred in cold blood, in the two first months of the 
rebellion* Sir William Petty coolly calculaten^t 



* Lelaixl, «fter MS. depofitioai. 



thirty thoasand British were killed, out of "ww^ in 
the first year of this insurrection. Dr. Warner) 
on. the other hand, though very adverse to the 
Irish, from the best sources of intelligence, and 
the most authentic documents, states the number 
killed in the two first years at four thousand and 
twenty-eight, and the number of those who died 
by ill us£^e at eight thousand* 

The same contrariety of assertion is applied to 
the dreadful massacre of the Irish at Island-Magee« 
Leland says, upon the same authority, (the manu** 
script depositions of the county of Antrim,) that 
the British settlers who were settled in places of 
security, forgot that their suffering brethren had 
been in several instances rescued from destruction 
and protected by the old natives. Their abhor- 
rence was violent and indiscriminate ; and it trans> 
ported them to that very brutal cruelty which had 
provoked their abhorrence. The Scottish soldiers 
in particular, who had reinforced the garrison ci 
Carrickfergus, were possessed with an habitual 
hatred of popery, and inflamed to an implacabl* 
hatred of the Irish ; in one fatal night they issued 
forth from Carrickfergus into an adjacent district 
called Island-Magee, where a number of the pooiw 
CiT Irish resided, unoffending, and untsunted by the 
rebellion. Thirty families were assailed by them 
in their beds, and massacred with calm and de]ib&> 
i9Lte cruelty. Other writers, in the catholic inte- 
rest, assert the number thus murdered to exceed 
three thousand. 

The lords, and gentlemen of the Pale whose 
homes had been burned, whose lands had been de- 
stroyed, whose tenants had been murdered by the 
carl of Ormond under these parliamentary justices^ 
renewed their application to government to accept 
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of their best endeavours to put a stop to the insur- 
rection now daily increasing throughout the king- 
dom ; but. their overtures were indignantly reject- 
ed* The earl of Castlebaven was imprisoned ; and 
sir John Read was put to torture for what was 
termed officious interference. By such unjust, 
impolitic) and irritating measures were the whole 
body of the Irish catholic nobility and gentry com- 
' pelled, for self-preservation, to unite in a regular 

' system of defence ; which to this day is most un- 

' warrantably styled an odious and an unnatural re- 

[ bellion. Yet nothing can more emphatically de- 

I monstrate their loyal principles, than the oath of 

I confederacy by which they bound themselves to 

i each other on this occasion : it is expressive of un- 

qualified allegiance to the king, and contains an 
undertaking to support and defend the royal per- 
son, honours, estates, dignities, and prerogatives, 
against all impugners thereof, &c« Indeed it is 
now suSiciently well known, that if the English 
had as early, sincerely, and zealously resisted the 
usurpation of these parliamentarian regicides as 
did the Irish catholics, the melancholy catastrophe 
of Charles with all its fatal consequences would 
certainly have been prevented* 

The lung, considering the circumstances of this 
general confederacy of the catholics of Ireland, 
signed a commission on the 14th of January 1643, 
directed to the marquis of Ormond, the earls of 
Clanrickard and Roscommon, viscount Moore, sir 
Thomas Lucas, sir Maurice Eustace, and Thomas 
Bourke, esq. to meet the princip^ confederates, 
who had petitioned his majesty to listen to tlTeir 
grievances, to receive from them in writing what 
they had to propound. The marquis of Ormond 
was a man of much personal coun^e, and possess- 
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cd some military knowledge; but he vsls im- 
moderately ambitious, vindictive, haughty, and 
impatient of control : such was his implacable ha- 
tred to the catholics, that he not only contravened 
the commands and wishes of his royal master, but 
basely descended to execute the orders of his de* 
termined enemies. These were a committee con* 
sisting of Goodwyn and Reynolds, sent over to 
Ireland by the English parliament in opposition tb 
the king's express command* They were received 
and their authority recognized by the lords jus- 
tices ; and were admitted without the king's con- 
sent to a seat in the privy-council, and their opi« 
nion gave the tone to the decisions of the board* 
Preferring to obey the commands of this com- 
mittee to a compliance with the pacific injunctionn 
of his sovereign, Ormond marched with an army 
of five thousand five hundred foot and five hun- 
dred horse towards Ross. In this expeditioa 
nearly one thousand of his countrymen lo^t their 
lives. Ormond was the only one of the commis- 
sioners named by the king who did not attend the 
meeting of the confederates at Trim ; where tliey 
delivered jto the rest of the commissioners a very 
full remonstrance of all their grievances, which 
was transmitted to the king. 

In consequence of this remonstrance, whicb 
deeply affected the king, his majesty informed the 
lords justices, that he had authorised the marquis 
of Ormond to treat with his Irish subjects jvho 
had taken up arms, for a cessation of hosdlities for 
one year, and chat^;ed them to g^ve him effectual 
assistance to advance the same. Sir William 
Parsons ^was superseded, and indicted for high 
crimes and misdemeanors, particulariy for oppoa- 
,u}g the cessation. Sir John Borlaae and sir Heorp 
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ndibome were now the lords justices ; the latter 
of whom was expressly appmated, as being known 
to &vour the cessation* Ormond was once more 
appointed by the kmg's commaDd and an order of 
the lords justices to confer with the confederates at 
Castle Martin in the county of Kildare, on the 23d 
of June 1643* Here he exhibited the manners of 
Ml unfriendly superior^ received the commissioners 
of the confederates with contempt^ indignantly 
calling for the authority by which they appeared ; 
upon which they gave him a copy of the authority 
which they had received from the supreme council 
of the confederate catholics at Kilkenny. He 
&en contested their title^ and questioned the facta 
presumed or referred to in their authority ; and 
peremptorily rejected the condition insisted upon 
by the confederates, of the dissolution of the pre* 
sent and the calling of a new parliament; notwith* 
standing the king's positive commands to obtain a 
cessation on these terms* It seems evident that 
Ormond was as determined in his disobedience to 
the king as the most staunch parliamentarian of 
that day* By his contrivances the ces&tion was 
suspended till the 7th of September 164 J, when 
his majesty's commands upon tills subject were at 
length submitted to* Notwithstanding his detesta- 
tion of the cathotics, Ormond was equally con« 
vinced with the king of their immovable loyalty 
and unshaken attachment to the crown* He pro« 
cured from them a voluntary payment of thirty 
thousand pounds, and a reinforcement of some 
thousands of their best men for his majesty's ar* 
nies in Scotland, who proved an honour to their 
countr]^ and an essential service to the royal cause. 
Scarcely was the treaty for the cessation signed^ 
IfaMi U waft'rejected by the northern army, wMck 



M ^11 as the wit of the king's Iormhi in irefand 
was under the conniiand of Ormond* This step 
was immediately followed up by their taking tte 
covenant ; and even such of the English army as 
had formally accorded to the ceasationy offered 
their services to follow Monroe whenever he 
■hould march against the Irish. 

About the same time lord Inchiquin openly re* 
volted against the king^ and caus^ to be admi- 
nistered an oath to each of his followers for the ex* 
tirpadon of popery, and the extermination of the 
Irish* The cessation was considered by the En- 
glish parliament as so destractive of the pcdtestant 
interest, that they immediately made adeolaralicai 
against it ; in answer to which his majesty pub- 
lished ^ the grtnmda and modves of the teaiatmn^ 
for which/' he says, ^ there was an absolute, lie* 
esssity, as preparatory to a peace ; which nevttv^ 
theless he would never admit, uhkss it were isiacfa 
a peace as might be agreeable to ooMcience, 
honour, and justice." 

The confederates sent ov«r so many .and such 
seasonable supplies to the king, and these Irish 
troops behaivcxi with so much zeal and valeuv; fin 
tiie- royal cause, that the English parliament on^iie 
S4tii of October 1644 published this bloody onti- 
nance, ^ that no quarter should be given to wOf 
Xrishman, or papist bom in Ireland, that shdoid be 
taken in hostility against the pariiatment, either 
upoB^sea or m England or Wales.^' Thehasffitiaa 
now daily committed on the ccMiftderates by Moo- 
«oe xtk Ulster, «r Chaiies Coote in Connaught,flnd 
lord Inchiquin in Munster, occasioned them to pe- 
tition the mar^s of Ormoodr now made lofd 
lieutenant, either to put himself at their head, or 
ferkait them to employ their forces against thoae^ 



.^»iu> ^riMatii% tiiearnktiee iHid afowed Ihew- 
•dves open enemies to tbe kang. This petitioM) 
however^ thc'Crafty Ormond evaded a oomplianoe 
irithy not choosing by such a measure to declare 
the catMic confederates the loyal subjects of their 
sovereign. Such "Mnas the' virulence of this impc- 
nous governor agunst liie catholics, amd such «|90 
his sway over his royal master, that he contrived 
xfkh consummate art to delay the peace, in oppo- 
aHaontothe king's positive and pressingcommandsy 
'until such a measure was rendered unavailing by 
-the cessation of the exercise <if tbe royal auliiority, 
- after the imprisonment of his majesty's person in 
tbe year 1646. 

Tliwartad «id provoked as the unfortunate me- 

narcb was by the conduct of Ormond in counter- 

-acting all lus eflbrts to ingratiate himself with the 

«Mifi3eFaled catbolMUH he yet coidd never summon 

*suflfidcnt resohitbn openly to avow a decided dis* 

appMbalion of his finwourite* Being, howeveri 

fearfol that his harshness towards & cadidics 

-shoiM afionale Hieir'attaelmient'to the royal cause, 

be endeavoured to efiect -his purpose by the secret 

InAiieiice of bis authority over those who had ever 

veqiedled it. He aocordiiigly granted the most 

-anple and eattraordinary powers to the earl of 

Glanergan, a calfaolic nobleman^ whose influenee 

in iralaMl was verygreat, for the eicpress purpose 

«f ooutfterac^g Uie measures of Ormond, wbidi 

were so notoriously host^ to the confederates ; 

end his majesty i^edged the honour of alung and a 

christian to ratify whirteverGlamorganshould thiiic 

'Bt to grant to them under his hiMid aiid seal ; ^ the 

•said co nfed er ate s baring," said the king,^ l^'#Ae£r 

mfipHeB teHified their zeal to 9ur service." After 

*tlM8 aokaewMgment <^liie loyalty and nul of the 

Vol. XXI. Cc 
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eonfederates by^he king himself, it is but a &ir and 
reasonable inference to suppose that in their sub- 
sequent endeavours to obtain succours and aid from 
•the king of Spain, the court of Rome, or the duke 
of Lorrain, die catholics of Ireland were actuated 
bjr loyal motives towards their sovereign, who him- 
-self drew considerable succours from the same 
•quarters. 

Still were the confederates made the dupes and 
victims of the duplicity of Charles, redoubled upon 
them by the malevolent intrigues of Ormond, who 
on this occasion processed loyalty, whilst he prao- 
itised disobedience to his royal master, and hypo- 
critically pretended a confidence in Glamorgan and 
4he confederates, whilst he was planning the ruin 
of both. The confederates through his insinua- 
tions were prevailed upon, contrary to the advice 
of the pope's agent and nuncio, to make peace 
ftubiicly with the marquis of Ormond, and^nV 
vately with the earl of Glam(»rgan, disjoimng the 
reSgiouf fram the fioHHcal articles. The general 
assembly of the oonfederates which met at Kil- 
kenny on the 6th of March 1646 dispatched loixi 
Muskerry and other commissioners to Dublin, pub- 
licly to conclude the peace with the marquis of 
Ormond, and it was accordingly concluded on tl^e 
38th of the same month. But the secret trealy 
had been concluded with the earl of Glamorgan on 
the 25 th of the preceding month of August ; tbe 
condidons of whiph related chiefly to the tokratinn 
of the catholic religion, and the sending over sub- 
sidies to the king in England* 

A circumstance in the m^an time occurred, 
which made the particulars of this private treaty 
public. At the time when the oonfederales wmr^ 
urgent with th^ marquia of Ormond to declare the 
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Horthern ccyrehanters rebels^ he Was artfuHy en^ 
deavouring to ingratiate himself with these forces^ 
and to bring them over to the kiiig's service and 
government ; and not only the old British troops^ 
but even Monroe and his Scot« showed some dis* 
^ition to unite with the chief governor upon? 
moderate terms* The English parliament^ alarm- 
ed at the consequences of such an union, resolvecl 
to send suppliesof money, clothing, and prevision^ 
for the service of Ulster. Meanwhile Uieh* trusty 
partisan sir Charies Coote, who commanded inr 
Connaught, was dispatched wi^ a requisition to 
the British generals in the north, that they should 
assist him against the rebels in his government, 
and particulariy to reduce the townof Sligo^ thesi^ 
principal place of strength. After some hesita*^ 
lion, four thousand foot and five hundred horsv 
were detached from the Scottish and English 
forces. Sligo soon surroidered, and all the adja- 
cent counties exposed to their depredations. At 
the same time the confederates of Kilkmny, alatm- 
ed and provoked at the hostilities of the nortliems 
pending the negociation for peace, directed sir 
James Dillon to march with eight hundi^ men to 
the assistance of the archbishop of Tuam, who was 
collecting forces for the recovery of Sligo. This 
military prelate led the assault, forced his way into 
the town, and was on the point of expelling the 
British garrison, when his forces were suddenly 
alarmed with the intelligence that a strong army 
of the northerns was approaching. They immedi- 
ately retired, but were attacked and routed by sir 
Charles Coote. The archbishop fell on this occa- 
aion ; and in ransacking his baggage, the parlia- 
mentarians foand, besides other papers of conse- 
queacey an authentic copy of the private treaty 



ipr^chiiad befia.canclwkd wkb the «u}of &$r 

morgan. 

This impoctaat acquisitioa was iMta&Ujr trasu^ 
mitted to the English partiament ; by <Mtkr of 
which the papers were printed, and « industriously 
di^)ersed) to the great joy and exultation of the 
lung's enemies* Charles himself^ with a meanness 
of soul which is a blot upon his memory, protested 
«^x>n the word of a king and a ckrUtianj that bo 
bad never given to the earl of GJamorg^ those 
commissions and powers* whkh he waft th«#i 
lasK>wn by many, ac^d now known by aU^ to have 
lepea^dly given. 

With still more crinunal bareness and efiTronte- 
tery, the marquis of Ormondand kjd Digj[>y, both 
of whom weU knew the commission and autboritf 
under which Glamorgan had acted, caused him to 
he indicted of h^^h treason for fcH^g or surrepr 
tiously obtainisag those very commisuons, aud hio 
person was immediately oomnutted to dose cusr 
tody* Thift odourable commitment was not how*^ 
evfer of long duration : he was dischai^ed upoa 
the recognisance of himself and the earl of Kiir 
dace ; ^ confederates having p^remptonly per- 
sisted in breaking off the treaty for peace until the 
earl should be discharged. 

After such a public exposure of the royal faitht 
it is not to be wondered at that the confederated 
Irish, tlius finding themselves deluded and betray* 
ed, should in their subsequent negociations require) 
some more stable security for the perfonxumce of 
articles agreed to than the mere wovd of a monarch 
so repeatedly violated* Under these circumstancea 
a very serious ground of dissension arose among 
them, which retarded the condusion of the peace» 
and greatly weaken^ their pQw^ ^ and thkt inter* 



t Ml divisiiaii of the catfaofics was moftt actively -fo- 

mented by Ormond* The nuncio of the pope an4 
f a considerable party of the confederates objected 

I to any treaty which had ixAy future concession for 

;> its basis ; but a great majority still continued to 

I repose an unlimited confidence in the pix>mise8of 

f the king and his Machiavelian lord lieutenant. 

I But however divided they were upon this and some 

I other less important points, they all unanimously 

I. to the last adhered, with inviolable attachment, 

I ataunch to the royal cause* 

I The treaty concluded with Ormond at Dublin 

was attended with a conditional obligation, by 
which the king was absolved from all his conces« ; 
aions, unless the succours promised by the confe*:^ 
derates were furnished* The latter engaged to 
transport for the king's service in England six 
thousand foot, well armed and provided, by the 
first of April ; and four thousand more in a month 
after. In the mean time the treaty was to be der 
posited in the hands of lord Clanrickard, now 
created a marquis, as an instrument of no validity 
until the troops should be sent away. Thus far 
was the long-protracted treaty brought to a final 
conclusion, when the succoui^s, which were so 
grand a part of it to the unhappy Charles, could 
•scarcely be employed to any effectual purpose in • 
England. 

The distressed state of the king not enabling 
him to furnish even transports for the conveyance 
of these troops, and the depredations of sir Charles 
Coote and his parliamentarians in Scotland be- 
coming so insufferably violent and so truly alarm* 
ing, the confederates renewed their urgent solici- 
tation to the marquis of Ormond, to lead them 
against these open enemies of the king, or at lea«( 
Cc3 



tt^ unite iitt Ibfces t5 ^eim, and prooesd^ widi ^e- 
goaf agamst theit* common foe : b«t he v c mM t 
Hhm pi^esmng btertares* The niarqm hsd, m> 
deed, ji»t received inteMigeBce that die i\i4mjed 
Charles had resigned hiBMelft»tiie Scottish amxfi 
And conceiTing that such an incident might require 
tome change of measures, he detei^ined to v^ 
irurn a spirited answer to the confedevales* Itt 
this answer he artlbHy ohaef^ed ttmt the iieces8i(|r 
of onion was too apparent ; but that he woukt not 
unite with those who did not receive their authorb- 
ff from the king. He was however reai^, he ob* 
served, to accept the assistance of any of the king*a 
• mibjects, and on publication of the peace he might 
4)e ml»re explicit. He insisted firmly on the sa^ 
pressidn of Glamorgan's articles, which had beeft 
disavowed by the king, and that the treaty of Dub^ 
fin should be immediately yubHshed* If these 
overtures were refused, he declared that the' state 
bf his majesty's alftdrs in Dublin mast soon force 
htm to seek some other way of recoming aiMt 
ti^jporting his authority in Ireland* 

The result of this answer was, tivat the artidea 
concluded with Ormond were immediately to be 
puMt^hed by mutual consent ; when a letter from^ 
the king forbade all further proceedings, and pno^ 
hibited the lord lieutenant from concluding a vnat- 
ty with the Irish on any conditions. OrmoDd 
might have been persuaded that thisorckr wasex- 
torted ; but it wa*» not easy to persuade others, ani 
suspense and confusion every where prevaiiedv 
During this embarrassment lord Digby arrived 
from the continent. He declared that the kin^ 
was held captive by the Scots, who extorted frona 
htm feuch instructions to his servants as best iintei' 
dieir own puffKMse. 



I tiiotw 4& ktd theiiL «ga»st the kiog^'s eoemies, bu| 

I atoo tbe urgent s^idtatioiiB of loid Clanrickard t^ 

I place himself at the head of the confe^ecates^ aa4 

i iinnAdialdy proceed agiuiist sir ChaclesCoote and 

I the other parltameaitariMi rebels, who were daily 

I violating the cesaatioBy and committing the mo^ 

I barbaeoua hostilities i^nst the adherents to the 

, toysfti^cauaek Hie now efen detovmaed to. ^^> 

I surrender up the cause of the king altoge- ^^^ ' 

I tfaer^ and basely enleved into terras wkh 

the commissioners of the parliamentarians, t^ 
which he stipulated with them lor the price of difr- 
loyal surrender, namely, five thousand pounds i» 
hfuid,. and two thousand a year for five years, with 
"m total release and discharge of all incumbrancef 
upen his estate up to the time of the insurrection*. 
He accordingly sun^ ndeied to the commissionePf 
his sword, the castle, and the king's authority, and 
letired to England; from whence he fled to Frsmce* 
The parliamentarians were now complete masters 
of Dublin, where they scorned to delay the exepr 
ciae of their authority even until the departure oi 
Ormond* 

In this decline of the king's affairs the cenfede*^ 
lated catholics met again at Kilkenny, where they 
look into consideration ^ that his majesty was in 
restraint, that all addresses to him were £>rtudde% 
and that some manbers of parliament who ha4 
ventured to spesk in his favour were expelled s 
therefore, in that extren|.ity, (as they express themi^ 
•elves,) there being no access to bis majesty t9 
implore either his justice or lus mercy, all law«> 
either human or (Uvioe, did allow the said catholica 
to take some ott^r course In c»der to their defi^K^ 
and preservatioo-HQOt against bis sacied majesq^ 
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but against those who had laid vfolent hands on 
his person, who designed to abolish the roytti au- 
thority, and resolved to destroy or extirpate the 
said catholics." ' 

Ormond, to whose ambitious and self-interested 
views there were no bounds, having been thus in- 
dignantly forced into exile by those very enemies 
of the king to whom he had made the base and 
mercenary surrender of his high trust, dignity, and 
power, now strove to use the unshaken loyalty and 
severely tried attachment of the king's firmest and 
best friends as the instruments of his own revenge* 
He therefore dissembled for the moment his im- 
placable rancour to his cathdlic countrymen, and 
affected, with unqualified reserve, to place the de- 
pending fete of his royal master in their exer- 
tions. The maixjuis arrived at Cork from France 
on the 29th of September ] 648 ; and notwith- 
standing his former arrogant conduct towards the 
confederates, and his mercenary treachery in sur- 
rendering the royal dignity to the rebels, he was 
received with universal acclamation, and invited by 
the general assembly at Kilkenny to conclude a 
peace with the confederates, and earnestly join 
with the nation at large against the parliamenta- 
rians, who were by their principles generally en- 
gaged, and by the covenant were particularly 
sworn, to destroy monarchy, abolish the hierarchy, 
and extirpate the catholic religion. He was re- 
ceived in triumph at Kilkenny on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, 1648, and was lodged in his own castle with his 
own guards about him. Still, however, did Or- 
mond reject every condition of peace proposed by 
the confederates that related to a toleration of the 
catholic religion, and the repeal of any of the pe- 
Aal laws. During this protraettou of the peace, 



^e tneaCjF wafi^ mtecniplod b^ the open defoctionot 
Inchlquin's arfQ)^, and their dechuratiop againsit th^ 
king. Oraiond had ever been intimate ivitb tbii^ 
BGybknuu), and he now suspended the definitives 
treat|r» under the pretext of giving satififiictioivtQ 
Inchiquin and his leading officers- 
It hiata been shown how earnestly the king had 
long wished for» and how peremptorily he had 
commanded Ormond to make peace with the coih 
federates. The consequaaces^ therefoirey which 
fcUowed the protractions o£ that, events eYidentlji 
laj at his door who caused the ddaya : it was onl^ 
concluded on the 1 7th of January 1 64a> a fortnighl 
belbre the tragical end of that unfortunate monr 
aech. Had Ormond been actuated by any sensf^ 
of the wel£ure of the state, by any regard to the 
preservation of the constitutic^, .by any seal lot 
the support of his own religion, by any real air 
lachmentor even common loyalty to his sove* 
reign, he could not have boasted as he did» ^ that 
the articles of the peace were not condescended to 
till all hopesofthe treaty then on ibotin England bet 
tween the king and the parliament were overpassed* 
and the army were not ashamed to proclaim their 
purpoae, to commit a horrid and execrable OMirder 
and parricide on the sacred perscHi of his majesty^ 
This (continues he) we mention, not as thereby in 
the l^ist degree to invalidate any of the concesr 
sions made unto these people, but, on the contnir 
ry, to render them in every point the more sacred 
aiid inviolable by how much the necessity on hia 
mi^esty 'a part for the granting thereof is the gceati* 
er, and the submission on their part to his majes^ 
ty^s authority, in such his great necessity, more 
opportune and seasonable ; as also to. call the 
VQdd (iiid whomaoevtr either any peace atall, ov 
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the terms of this peace, may be distasteful utito)* 
to testify hereafter, that as the full benefit thereof 
cannot, without great injustice, and somewhat of 
ingratitude, (if we may so speak in the case of his 
majesty with reference to this last act of theirs) be 
denied unto them, so any blame thereof ought td 
be laid upon those alone who have imposed l^e sad 
necessity, the saddest to whioh any king was ever 
reduced*" 

What share he assumed to himself of the disa^^ 
ters of his royal master, by having so long d^Miv^ 
ed him of the assistance of his catholic subjects) 
cannot be known ; but certain it is, that this awful 
moment of embajrrassment was the first in whkli 
he made any avowal &vourable to that body of 
men. Besides the reluctant, the ungracious and 
half penitent admission of their persevering attach* 
ment to the king in his utmost distress, he said in 
a letter to lord Digby, written within a week of 
king Charles's death : ^< I must say for this people^ 
that I have observed in them great readiness to 
comply with what I was able to give them, and a 
very great sense of the king's sad condition." And 
in another letter of the same date to the prince of 
Wales, he mentions' " the very eminent loyalty of 
the assembly, which was not shaken by the success 
which God had permitted to the monstrous rebel- 
lion in England ; nor by the mischievous practices 
of the no less malicious rebels in Ireland*" Yet 
this loyal assembly had Ormond most cruelly per*- 
aecuted, and to these malicious rebels did he sur* 
lender up the authority with which he was invested 
by his royal master* Ormond was at Youghall 
when the tidings of the death of the unhappif 
Charles were conveyed to him* He instantly pro- 
claimed the prince of Wales king) by the Utle of 
Charles IL 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Interregnumy and the Reign of Charles IL 

TN the first effervescence of the horror which all 
•*- conceived of the murder of king Charles, the 
English and Irish vied with each other in their ex- 
ertions against the parliamentarian rebels, whom 
they now denominated and treated as regicides* 
To this union were owing the first successful 
movements of Ormond's campaign in the reduc- 
tion of most of the strong holds of the northern 
parts of the kingdom, except Dublin and London- 
derry. The pride of Ormond stimulated him 
above all things to regain the possession of Dub- 
lin, which he had so basely surrendered. But the 
infkmy of his giving it up for lucre was aggravated 
by his disgraceful defeat at Rathmines, about three 
iniles from Dublin, by a very inferior force under 
Michael Jones, the rebel governor of the city. 
This shameful disaster, coupled with the ready 
submission of Inchiquin's men, who instantly in- 
listed in Jones's army, and several other circum- 
stances attending the conduct of Ormond on this 
CKxasion, naturally renewed in the Irish their for- 
mer suspicions that he had still some secret under- 
standing with the English rebels ; and these sus- 
picions were strengthened by the constant &ilure 
4>f all his subsequent undertakings against them. 

The new king had expressly written from the 
•Hague, *^ that he had received, and was extreme- 
ly well satisfied with, the articles of peace with the 
Irish confederates, and wouldxonfirm wholly and 



' ctatirelf all that was cootidtied in ibemi ^Not- 
withstanding^ this, after his majestf had been, pro- 
claimed in Scotland) and had been advised faf 
Ormondto accept of the cotnmisBioners^ invitatioQ 
to^ over to that Idngdom, well Joiowing th«t Ids 
taking the covenant was to be the previous cmdi- 
tion to his being admitted to the throne of Scot- 
land, he took shipping, and landed UiereoD'-tiie 
•^3d of ^me 1650. After liatiQig sigbed botb tlve 
iMitimial and solemn covenant in the shoftapwe^f 
'two months, the king published a dedMitSQii 
^ ^Hrt he wmM have no enemies but tiie enemies 
-of the covenant ; that he did detest and afahor-pe- 
"pfTy, soperstit&on, and iddaftry, tog^her witfi 
'pn^acy ; resolving not to tolerate, n^Eich less 'to 
idlow, thdse in any part of his dominions, and to 
^endeavour ^e extirpalitin thei«of lo fiie utmost trf* 
his power.'' And he expres^ pronouoeed tlie 
peace lateif made wkh the Irish, and - cuBS f med 
^hf hhnself, to be nuD and void ; adding, •< timfcte 
•Was convinced in his conscience of the ain fa l utfe 
Md unlawfulness of it, and of his^l^wlnglheiti 
$l!ie tonfedfenftes) the liberty of 'the popish tefi- 
gion : Smt which he did from his heart dJs > ic #> he 
nAeeplyhlumbled before the-Lord-; and fsir iMivi% 
isoc^t unto such unlawful help for i3it r e fUm fin g 
Hf him t» his fktnmo*" This ^dedavaftion n a c csa a 
ifly produced the effect which Gnmmd hlmattf 
:fcret©ld in a letter to secmtavy Ix>ng,'namdl)r,^llo 
^Adn(wthi»propl0iTwm their ail^aiu^ bjrHih 
ftisin^^ illto them^a beliei^ that bf his majese^alMiv* 
ing taken or approved of the covenant t^Meysie 
deprived ofthc^hen«*tof the peace, 'and left* to tfae 
extirpatton-die covenant pn^poaes,. hoth. tif their 
religion and their petsons*" 
In the mean time the socceases of the {larliaiiten- 
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lavfans cimtitiiied. When the farmer suocessfid 
iJi O g fi MS of Oiinofid first awskened the paiiianwnt 
t5 a aeftse of danger^ WaDer, their general^ uras 
ffthplaced to make rocmi for Lambert, vho was in 
torn supplanted by direr Cromwell himself. 
That usurper, aware that the situation was one 
irhich wvmld add to his consequence and power, 
contrired by his intrigues to be chosen lord lieute* 
tiant of Ireland by an unanimous vote of parlia* 
fiieiil* His intrepidity and -vigour quidcly dissipat-^ 
edall the difficulties of his undertakingi, and he 
landed in Dttblin on the 1 Sth of August with ei^t 
tiiouflaind foot, four thousand horse, twenty thoii«» 
sand pounds in money, and all o(her neoessanei 
•f war. Having intrusted the city to the care of 
air Theophilus Jones, he iook the field wi|h ten 
thousand chosen men. Historians in genend hare 
represented the submismonof the Irish toCrom* 
well as too hasty and unnecessary. Hie truth is, 
that the Irish sufifered severely for the personal 
brmetj and intrepidity which they disphiyedin dct 
fence of the royal cause. When Cromwell widi 
his welkappointed anny appeared before Diogfae* 
da, his summons to surrender was rqected* ^ C^ 
Hk! Ml of SepteiAber hebegan to batter tiMe place!/' 
wys Dr. W^^ner ; <« and continufaig so todo iaXL the 
«ext day in the evening, the assault was made, and 
iiis men twice repulsed whb great bravery ; butia 
<he.AM attack, whkh Cromwell led himself, c^ 
lonel Wall bemg killed at the head of his regi* 
IM^ his men were so dismayed, thfeit they sub* 
tnitted to the enemy offbring them quarter, sooner 
Khan they had need to have done, and thereby be- 
trayedthtttiselves andftltow soldiers to the slaugh- 
ter. The place was immediately taken by storm : 

yot.xxi. ud 
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and though his officers and soldiers had prDmiBed 
quarter to ail that would lay down their arsM, yet 
Cromwell ordered that no quarter should be giTe}i» 
and none was given accordingly. The slaughter 
continued all that day and the next, and the gor- 
emor and four colonds were killed in cold blood*" 
According.to Leland, " this hideous execution was 
continued for five days, with every circumstance 
•of horror. A number of ecclesiastics was found 
within the walls ; and Cromwell, as if immediate- 
ly commissioned to execute ^vine vengeance on 
these ministers of idolatry, ordered his scridiers to 
plunge their weapons into the helpless wretchesk 
Some few of the garrison," continues the same 
author, " contrived to escape in disguise ; thirty 
persons only remained unslaughtered by an enemy 
glutted and oppressed by carnage ; and these were 
instantly transported as slaves to Barbadoes." 

Cromwell, with his usual vigour, followed up 
the advantage which his butcheries had obtained 
fer him in the consternation ^f the Irish, and 
marched with nine thousand men through the 
county of Wicklow, while his fleet attended the 
motions of this army« As he advanced, the forta 
and towns of inferior note surrendered ; but at 
Wexford he found the garrison sufficientif 
strengthened to resist his progress. This (^ace, 
however, fell by treachery into his possession, be- 
ing betrayed into his hands t^y colonel Strafford^ 
whom Ormond had made governor of the castle ; 
and on this occasion Ciomwell is described by Or- 
mond, in a letter to the king, " to have exceeded 
himself, and any thing* he had ever heard off ia 
bleach of faith and bloody Inhumanity ; and that 
j;he cruelties exercised there for five days would 
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Inake aa many several pictures of inhumanity as 
are to be found in the book of Martyrs, or in the 
rtehitionof Amboyna." 

♦ Cromwell, after the reduction of Wexford) 
marched against Ross, which surrendered upon 
articles. The fort of Duncannon made a more 
honourable resistance ; and so considerably had 
the victorious army been reduced by the seventy 
of the season, that a reinforcement of fifteen hun- 
dred men was sent from Dublin, and had been 
IM)me time expected by Cromwell. Lord Inchi« 
^uin was informed of the march of these forces, 
and, with the consent of Ormond, resolved to in- 
tercept them. Jn this attempt he was foiled and 
^feated ; yet Wogan, the officer who commanded 
id Duncannon, continued to nouake a brave de- 
fence* By the assistance and encouragement of 
lord Castlebaven he made a sally with such vigour 
and sacoess, that the siege was raised, not with- 
out some confusion on the part of the besiegers. 
On retiring to their main body they found the ge« 
neral transporting hrs troops to the county of Kil* 
keiuiy by a bridge of boats constructed on the Bar- 
n>w« Ormond, who had concluded his accommo- 
dation with Owen O'Neal, and had already received 
part of his forces, made some preparations for dis- 
puting the passage of the river ; but Cromwelf, 
superior in vigilance and expedition, as well as 
numbers, had already transported his army, and 
obliged the marquis gradually to retire to Kilken- 
fiy» . Here he found the rest of the northern Irish 
forces ready to receive his commands. The pre- 
sence of their favourite general, however, was 
wanting, for O'Neal now laboured under a malady 
that soon put a period to his life. So powerful a 
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rehifeiiceineiit tppeftred to encoontge Onnood-te 
the design of meeting the enemy in tbe field. 

Defection and dissensions, however^ s^ll contii^ 
nued to effect mcfre for the paiiiainenearianft dwa 
even the yalour of their armies, the skill of thei^ 
general, or even the terror whkh resulted frasn 
their dreadfid cruelties could have achieved* Tomn 
after town, and fortress after fortress, fell into 
their possession, until at length all Ir^aiKlt wi^ 
the exception of the province of Connaugbt, was in 
the power of the rebels» under the comaiaad oi 
Ireton, whom Cromwett had appointed genend ia 
chief upon hit return to £nglMid» where now Us 
^ws of ambition directed the Asplay of hisai4>U» 
energiea* 

It was at this juncture of the kiog'a afiirs m 
Ifeland that Ormond withdrew from that kingdeua 
a second time* Whatever party pvejudice maijp 
allege in charge, onnmenda^n, or defence of Ois> 
fnond, and no character was ever more partial^ 
represented) the truth is now unquesticttaUy afl»> 
certfl&ned as to the leading fects which constituted 
that character. After lus disgrace at Rathnuneft 
he never engaged in person Cromwell^ Ireton^ or 
lones ; but at this moment he abendoiied the toy« 
alists in their utmost need, and sought his owm 
personal safety a second time by iiig^ ; and not 
only did he continue to receive the price of hi» 
former surrender of Dtyilin to the rebels, but the 
marchbness of Ormond, during the whole time 
of her lord's proscription, three thousand poundis 
per annum, by fevour from Cromwell* 

So grossly inconsistent with the lae peaffewasi^ 
the king's subscription to the covenant, that Ot^ 
mond, after having advised hia majesty to take it. 



fttPected pilbliclf to dtscrecfittlie tepoHjoi 1h& hav- 
ing token it* The confederacfy however, not 
QOfy" believed that the king had, as the feet was, 
idnised htiiiself) and betrayed them bf xovenant- 
kig wkh the imirderQrs of his ^Uher* hut tliat Or^ 
mond hod approved of and advised the meaaujse* 
Se^ralof th^n, therefore, with a lai<ge part.oC 
dieir clergy, assembled at Jamestown in their pre* 
Ant embarrassment, and, after much deliberation^ 
determined that the clergy should endeavour bjr 
ecclesiastical censures to withdraw di\ persons of 
dieir own Cfmununion from ibe commaaid of Or- 
mond 3 they accordingly, assuming that his l<^r 
•hip woddnow publidy promote, as he had eveir 
secretly favoured, the covenanters, published an 
excommunication against all such catholics, as 
Bbofuld inlist under, feed, help, or adhere to his ex^ 
cellency, or assist him in any manner whatever* 
But lest their loyalty to their constitutional mo- 
narch should be suspected, they involved in ^he 
aome sentence of excommunication all such catho- 
lics a& ^lould adhere to the common enemies of 
God, their king, and country. When Oimond 
quilted Ireland he left the wreck of his powers jbo 
lord Cknrickard, who had often before remonstratr 
cd With him on those measures of his government 
which tended to alienate the affections of the na- 
tion from the royal cause ; and when he received 
the government from Ormond, he was fully sen- 
sible of the impossibility of effecting any thing for 
the service of his royal master* Although the 
king, still being in the hands of the Scots, dared 
not openly avow the treaty then peiKling with the 
duke of Lorrain to De-6stabli&h the royal authority 
in Ireland, yet he did all he privately could to for- 
ward it 'f and when he was out of the hands of the 
Dd2 
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ckaamtaiicefiroiiihiiAatidothAf catbolk^ prificesi 
•gaiast hit and their enetnitii. Evmi OcnMxuk 
Mmaelf, findiag hto «m)c fcwm»d putiiatts ypg 
IreHter kngtha thaa lie periiapft wialied or €Kpect* 
«4) twlTiiithflUii^tig his honor of popctf » did nod 
■cmple to rdcommeiKl titt aeodiBg fittmg mm 
0er9j and profumm§^ afit mAicemetU^ ^ iktc po^i^ 
iM* his ioterposition with the catholie pHaoes te 
toaUe die king's ctttboite subjects of irelMidto 
yiake head ag;aiDst the rebels. 

The marquis of Clanridtard oenthmed fi^aoaitt 
lime to cany on the apfiearance of hoaialiiies^froaft 
o vain hope of making a divemon is &voiir of tbr 
king's Eng^sh entefprises : hot at lengtii rechftoedl 
to the utmost distress^ his troops ^pefsed, aod 
Ids r e s ci uites eKfanmsted, he accepted cooditioiw 
from the republicans, and redred fran Irela&d* 

In tht mean time the parliament of Em- 
1652. g^^^^ concerted measures for the final sc^ 
tlement of the adminiatratioo of Iffland 
LAmfaert stbb appointed successor to IreCon : btct 
tiie intrigcies of Cromweli caused the pariiameiit t» 
deny him any higher title than that of commander 
in thief ; with which, as the usurper wished, Ldni-- 
hert was offended, and refused to accept theooai^ 
mand. It was conferred on Fleetwood, who had 
lately mairied the relict of Ireton, and of couvBie 
^as particularly devoted to his £»thor'-m4air 
CromwelU 

Upon the arrival of Fleetwood in Ireland, be 
found there scarcely the remains of war, and the 
Irish of all orders were r^uced to accept term» 
from the triumphant republi<»ans» The first acti:<>£ 
the administration thus confirmed tmdcr thc^u- 
spices of a republican'usurper, after a dreadfol ccn- 
fiict of eleven years, was to collect all the nati^tc 



WflMiord ia tb^cMimrXf apd iran&plaQt than intq 
Hat .pmviiice of CooiiAiight) which bad been d^ 
yapyjated md' laid waste in tj»^ yroflsit^ of ^he r<;* 
hdUaii^ Th^F v^>^ onki^ to. . retire thit^f;r 1^ 
atcertain dny* ai>d foihidd9A to c^pp»» 4he $bann(# 
aoftmofdeaith ;iii)dthi6«eiU#n9€of d^poitaii^ 
vm rigidly cnfi]dX3«d imtil the reatoraiioii* TbeU 
•iicifiotpQBaewooa w«j9e aeiz«;d and given )g]^|o Uut 
conquerors, as were the possessions of every qu^ 
who had tal&eQ a part io what was termed the i»r 
bfiUien* or had followed the footwoe of the k^og at* 
tor (die aiimier of Charles I. This whole. fyo4 
snss dislMbuled aiaoi^ tba ofiBcpr^ and soldiers^ <^ 
Ooflawelt's annyi in satb&ctipa of the-arrears of 
thm pay, and acooogst the adventurers who ha4 
advBDcod monef to defray Jlie expenoe^ of thf 
war* Aad thus a new colony of settlers, compo%^ 
«d.Qf aU the sects whkh then infesUed England^ in- 
depec^ius» sctdniansiMtab^ptistSysecederssbrownr 
.iatoy iniUenariaiiS} and dissenters of every descripi' 
lioii) many of them filled with the spirit of demo- 
cracy, poured into Ireland, and were put in po»- 
session of the ancient inheritance of its inhabit- 
ants.* Such were the Uessings of r^ublican li- 
berty dealt out by Cromwell* 
, Oliver, shortly after he was proclaijEned protector, 
4ent his son Henry into IrelsoK] to sound the dif» 
position of the army) to reconcile men's minds to 
the usurpa^on, and by cultivating the friendship of 
4hoBe who possessed gr^at infiiuence to prepare the 
. way- Hem* the future government of this kingdom* 

This period of the history of Ireland is peculiar^ 
4y barren of incident* On the death of Oliver^ 

•' * Speech of pari Clare on the i6tli of Febryarj^ 1890. 
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Richard Cfotnltiffl confirmed hi* bfodter^Hmiy 
in the government of Ireland fay the- new tkte 4i* 
lord lieutenant. . -x- 

He sumtnoned- the members 'cli4we»#ir - 
YeS', I**'att<^ *o this pairliament : the repabticantf 
opposed the admission of thirty men known" 
to be achrocsttes for the ruling power ; but tlie 
court, with difficiilty) at length prevailed that thi^ 
should sit and vote. The news of the dissolution 
of this parliament, and the intrigues of the royal 
party, was first brought to Ireland by sit- Charles 
Coote. The lieutenant exerted himself with vi- 
gour to support the tottering power of his brother. 
On the restoration of the rump parliament he la* 
boured to prevent the disorders which might aris^ 
from this sudden revolution. He issued a procia* 
mation to preserve the peace ; and, on consulting 
with his dBcers, sent agents to the council ci 
state with proposals relative to the civil and milita- 
ry government of Ireland. They were referred 
to the parliament as it was called, who made some 
ordinances for the benefit of the adventurers and 
soldiers : and at the same time resolved that the 
government of Ireland should be again administer* 
cd by commissioners, that Henry Cromwell should 
be recalled, and budlow appointed to comma^ 
the forces of the commonwealth in that kingdom* 
The sentiments of Henry Cromwell Were those of 
passive obedience to the parliament ; but the new 
commissioners, doubting his sincerity^ expected 
opposition on his part, and prepared measures ac<» 
cordingly. They however were received without 
any obstacle into the castle, while Henry redred 
to a house in the Phtenix park, I>aving admtnifr* 
tered the government with such disregard to his 
private interests, that be could not imme^ately 



e]ipei}0« of a voyage to Ei^land. 

From the moment of the abdication of Ricbai4 
CfonaweU) the n^aiiau of Ireland cooceived the 
laoat vangttioe h<^ of t^e king's speedy restora** 
tioQ. This happy event soon followed* Charley 
was informed of the &vourable appearances wlucli 
were manifested^ and but for the great expectation 
. which at that time was cherished of the succesa of 
Monk in England, would certainly have repaired 
to Ireland) whither he was earnestly invited bjr 
lord BroghiU^ sir Charles Coote, and otbersj wba 
now espoused the cause of royalty* The body of 
the nation at length caught the flanae of loy^ty, 
and waited with impatience for the declaration of 
Bj^eda* This wa$ readily accepted ; and king 
Charles II* was proclaimed with every manlfesUK 
tion of joy in all the great towna of Ireland* 

The situaltiiM) of Ireland at the restora- 
tion is moBe easily described than credit- ^^ 
ed 8 a people who had continued in arma 
atettnch to the roynl cause nearly three years longp 
er than any other part of the British empires re^ 
diMed to two thirds of th^ir pqndation by their 
oantests with the regicidesi by massacres, famine^ 
mid pestilence, stripped i^aiiy armed force for de^ 
fimce or attecky expatriated at home, and divested 
of the remnants of their ancient inheritances^ 
Thus were these unfi>i*tuna(e wrecks of the native 
Irifthy the devoted victims to their loyalty, penned 
up like hunted beasts in the devastated wilds oC 
Goomughti hardly existing in the gregparian and 
promiaciNiis possessiaa and cultivation of the soil^ 
natboot the means dTacqniring live or dead stockfr 
mi wanting even the necessary utensils of hus^ 
hpodrf. l&relytifeverlrsIaAdbsdacaUofgratii- 
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tude on the crown of England, it was ai the «e^-r 
tpration of Charles IL : yet the first legislators af-* 
ter the restoration was established confirnied the 
rebellious regicides in the wages of their sanguinary 
rebellion. Broghill, who was created earl of Or- 
rery, and sir Charies Coote, created earl of Moiw 
mouth, were nominated lords justices of Ireland $ 
and sir Maurice Eustace, an eld and particulai^ 
fiiend of Ormond, was appointed lord high chan?- 
cellor* By the advice and mans^gement of these 
persons with Ormmid was ^e whole setUement c^ 
the kingdom conducted. These persons were alt 
known and determined enemies to the Irish catho- 
lics, and their measures were such as might £rofl3k 
that circumstance naturally be expected.^ They- 
contrived to call a new parliament, in which it was 
enacted no member should be qualified to sit in the 
house of commons but such as had taken the* 
oaths of allegiance and sujH^macy ; while the 
shaker of the house of lords (the archbishop, of 
Armagh) proposed that all the members thereof 
should receive the sacrament of the Lord's Suj^)^^ 
from his grace's own hands. With the i&e view 
of preventing the Irish cathdics from sending over 
stents to England to counteract the state commls«> 
sioners who were soliciting the English parliament 
to except the Irish cathdics out of the act oC obU^ 
idon arui general pardon, the convention atDub-^ 
lin put in execution all the sevefe laws and ordi-^ 
nances made by the usurpers, by which the catho* 
lies were prevented from going irom one province 
to another to transact their bu^ess, such as had 
the more considerable estates were imprisQned>. 
andall their letters to and from the capital were in-^ 
tercepted: the gentry were fi>xt>idden to meet, and' 
Vcre thereby deprived of the txieans of ^ag^^einp 
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4]pcm agetits to take €are of theii* hiterests^ and of 
AQ epportuDtty to represent their grievances at the 
foot of the throne. The reports of popish plots 
and conspiracies were resorted to fof the purpose 
of alarming the English parliament into the mea- 
sure of excKiding the Irish catholics from the ge- 
neral psUtion, and quieting possessions in Ireland. 
Charles published a proclamation for apprehend- 
ing and prosecuting all Irish rebels (a term then 
used as synonymous with Irish catholics^ and 
4:ommanding that adventurers, soldiers, and others^ 
who were possessed of any lands, should not be 
disturbed in their possessions until legally evictedi 
w his majesty by advice of parliament should take 
further order therein. 

All historians agree, that the most aggravated^ 
extravagant, and unfounded reports against the 
Irish were brought to England, and Uiere received 
with avidity, and circulated with every accumula- 
tion of inventive malice by incredible numbers of 
projectors, suitors, sufferers, claimants, solicitors^ 
pretenders, and petitioners, who thronged the 
court, and looked to the Irish forfeitures as the 
sure fund for realising their various speculations* 
Such, however, was the effect of these manoeuvres 
and other means, that when the state commission- 
ers from Ireland petitioned the parliament of £ng- 
Imd to exclude the Iris^ catholics from the gene- 
ral indemnity, the duke of Ormond opposed it, 
alleging t/uit hii majesty reserved the cognizance of 
that matter to hmsdfy though it was notorious that 
the king had some days before in his speech in- 
formed the parliament, that he expected in rela- ' 
tion to the Irish that they would have a care of his 
honour, and of the promise - he had made them, 
lihb promise^ received from' Breda through the 
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m$iHpi%'4[ OnMnd, fttuKMl -extiiMllprilMt lie 
would perfoim aM gnmvr and concetMM friikli 
lie had either ftiadc ihetnor promtted tbem bgr ttat 
^me ; and which> ^s ^ had new imtanoea 4if 
their loyalty and affeo^on to hini, bt should stiklf 
falher to enlarge than dimtnish, or- u^ritige i^ 
ihp least degi«e« Nevefrtkeless theltn^calii^ 
fka MNere excluded from the general iAdettinitjm 
to their ruin, the exuhati^m and tH^mnph <tf thair 
etiemiea) Mid the astomshment of all inpttrtM 
0ien« 

Ormond was now reinstated in the go y efttmam 
of ^relafld, and by him were framed andsetded 
the king's declaration, the acta of set^iiidnt aaid 
explanation : by him were made out the 'ttsts jof 
pefaons excepted by name, amounting to about fi^e 
hundred, after the ruinous effects of the act of ae^ 
llementk By him was recommended the eonri c^ 
claims, and under his influence were appi^ni^tlie 
first members oi it, whose intenested puliaMty and 
corruption became too rank even for their patroai 
to countenance. He the^ substituted men of ' i wj 
fespectalMlity to fill their places, but so atinaed 
them in their time for investigating the elaiina^ 
the dispossessed prc^etors, that £ey were com- 
pelled to apply for further time to go thfoughsee. 
ireral thousand unheard clahns, whidi OnhmsA 
<]l»posed, and rejected a clause in the biU i>r Hie 
i>elief of these unheard claimants* 

When the sympadiy and justice of his rv^ 
master balanced between the claims of the Engmk 
protestants and the Insh cathoiiGs, Ortnond'seP- 
fbrts to bias the king in iivour of the former couid 
not fail to be successful. Conscious as he Wa» of 
that monavcii's disposition and aecmt wishes mflii^ 
vourtibecalholies, hedfdattte ce/Mtot^mA^ 
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is8ionsaiii0ng«t tiiem> by tlividing iHt ckrgy npoji 
a puBGtilioas ftmnofoatlivby which it wm then in 
oontemplation to aUow the catholics to exprear 
thdr alk^ance to their iOTereigo* Not contented 
with the indignant rejection of the clergy's re^ 
monstrancesf he ordered them to disperse, and 
aoon after banished them out of the nadon : and 
m ragODOUsly was this effected, that when Ov^ 
mood quitted the government there were only 
tliree catholic bishops remaining in the kingdom ; 
two of them were bed-ridden, and the third kept 
hm self HI concealment. 

So far was Ormond from having sulfered by 
&ese rebellious insurrections or civil wars in Ire- 
land, that we learn from ^ letter written by his 
indmate and particularfriend, the earl of Anglesey, 
find published during the life of the duke, *' that 
his grace and his &mily, by the forfeitures &nd 
punishment of the Irish, were the greatest gainefs 
of the kingdom ; and had added to their in- 
heritance vast scopes of land, and a revenue three 
times greater than what his paternal estate was 
before the rebellion, and that most of his increase 
was out of their estates who adhered to the peaces 
of 1646 and 1648, or served under his majesty's 
ensign abroad*" During the remainder of the reign 
of Charles IL many malicious attempts were made 
tm stigmatize the Irish with fresh rebellions, which 
always served as a pretext for enforcing the execu* 
tioa of the penal laws against the catholics. The 
duke of Ormond, of whose conduct both to the 
Idng and his couolrymen such <^posite opinion^ 
have been formed, and whoe^' government we 
have traced to the present period, w^s now daily 
declining in power and influence, through the 
intrigues of the didfie of Biickiiigham'aiid the 
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earl of Orrery : he was fint succeeded in the 
government of Ireland by lord Robarts, and aiter^ 
wards by the earl of Essex* He was however 
agun taken into &vour and restored to the situa- 
tion of lord lieutenant, which he retained till the 
death of Charles IL, though that king, a very 
short time before that event, had intimated to the 
duke of Ormond his intention of sending over ijie* 
earl of Rochester to assume the government in 
his stead : his grace's removal was however so &r 
determined upon by the ruling interest of the 
empire at that period, that it constituted one of the 
earliest acts of James II« 
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CHAPTER Vllh 

jRdgn of James IL 

THE short reign of this unfortunate monaroh 
was pregnant mth events of the deepest im- 
portance to the Irish nation. That the joy of the 
Irish catholics at the accession of a prince to the 
throne who was universally known to be a catholic^ 
should be excessive, and even intemperate^ is by 
no means sutprising. The turn of the state of 
politics in this Idngdom was rapid and oom- 
plete# 

The earl of Clarendon succeeded Ormond, but 
lie was probably too firmly attached to the pro* 
testant interest to give as largely into James's 
^measures as the court wished* His instructions 
clearly bespoke the king's intention of introducing 
catholics into corporations, and investing them 
with magistracies and judicial offices ; and being 
called upon by his instructions to give his opinion 
on the legality of the measure, he expressed his 
readiness to comply with his majesty's commands, 
although contrary to the act (^ Elizabeth* The 
army was however soon filled with catholic offi^ 
cers, the bench vrith catholic judges, except three 
who retained their seats ; the corporations with 
catholic members, and the counties with catholit 
sheriffs and magistrates. The earl of Tyrconnel 
was appointed commander in chief of the army, 
and made independent of the lord lieutenant* On 
the very rumour of these proceedings alarm and 
omstemation seiased the piotestant part^ of the 
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kingdom: and most of the traders and others 
ivhose fortunes were transferable fkd from a 
country in which they expected a speedy estabbsh- 
ment of popery, and general transmutation ci 
property. The catholics now ^ling themselves 
secure at least in their religion, induced Tyrcon- 
nel to go to England in order to prevail upon the 
king- to accede to their fevourlte measure di 
breaking through the act of settlement* Tlie 
liing however saw more inconvenience in throwing 
the whole national property into a new state « 
disorder and confusion than these did, who had 
been suffering during twenty years from the 
deprivation of their birth-right. Tyrconnel wAa 
himself a great enemy to the act of settlement^ 
and he so worked upon the king as to dispose him 
to consent to the repeal of that act, and he so(mi re- 
turned to Ireland as lord deputy. Tyrconnel waa 
personally obnoxious to the protestants, he was in%» 
petuoua^ resolute, and imperious : he possessed 
an unbounded influence ovar the king ; and having 
in his youth been a witness to the bkxKly carnage 
at Drogheda, he had ever retained an abhorrence 
of fanaticism, with the spirit of which be coii- 
sidered all protestants more or less infected. 
Nothing more was wanting to alienate the afPeo 
tions of the protestants from James and his go* 
vemment ; and ere this unfcHtunate monarch, bj 
the advice of imprudent and insidious counsellora^ 
had been brought to abdicate the crown of £i^» 
land, the whole protestant interest <^ Ireland, had 
Already associated against him. 

Long before king James left England, the pro^ 
testantsin the north of Ireland were geaefally in 
arms, training and discii^mng themselves to opt- 
pose by force the measures ^ his if|«Temraem« 



This formid«kbIe armed force of the northern pror 
testants had been gaining strength several months 
before the landing of William iH*ince of Orange in 
Torbay ; and they continued daily in an improving 
state of organization and regular warfare against 
the existing government of the country 4 for it 
must be recollected that James II. continued to be 
king of Ireland) notwithstanding his^ab^cation of 
Ihe throne of England ; since by the constitution 
of Ireland^ neither the people of England nor thjc 
parliament of England could dissolve or transfer 
the allegiance of the people of Ireland ; which long 
had been, then was, and continued till the Union to 
4ie an independent kingdom. This singular epochs 
therefore, of the Irish hisU>ry furnishes the moat 
simple demonstration of the necessity of an incor- 
porate union, and exposes the monstrous anomaly 
of several independent kii^oms under one sove- 
reign* 

Ireland now again exhibited a gloomy ju;ene of 
oppression, dejection, insolence and despair ; of 
power exercised withoi»t decency, and injuries su»>^ 
tained without redress. That English interest^ 
which princes and statesmen had laboured to esta*^ 
i>lish in tlus country, was discouraged, depressedf 
and threatened with final extirpation. 
- The enterprise of the prince of Orange against 
England was yet a secret to James when Tyrconnel 
received intelligence of his design from Amster* 
dam, and conveyed it to the king, wha received it 
with derisioiK The Irish catholics, conceiving 
themselves subjects of king James, at first aHected' 
to-despise the prince of Orange and his attempts ; but 
they soon learned the rapidity of his sCiccesses in 
Eogiand, that king James was deserted by his sub- 
jiSQKb and that the.revolation eve/y day gsuned new 
Ee2 
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adherents. The distracted state of this imhapipif 
kingdom can scarcely be descrtbed%. The 
1688. pi^testantsin the north proclaimed Willhan 
* and Mary, which^ by Tyreonnel and the 
caitholtcs, was deemed an act of rebellion. Aa 
army was formed of about thirty thousand metn 
and officered chiefly with catholics. James, who 
was then at the court of Louis XIV., gave oob- 
atant assurances that he would come to Ireland and 
head them in person* He accordingly sailed from 
Brest with a strong armament, having on board 
twelve hundred men of his own adherents, who 
were then in the pay of France, and one hundred 
French officers, and landed at Kinsale in March 
1689 : from thence,he proceeded to Dublin, wheve 
he was received as king with great pomp and so> 
lemnily. He tsaued five several proclamations, by 
the last of whkh he summoned a parliament to 
'meet at Dublin on the 7th day of May ; which 
did meet, and sat from that day to the> 1 3th of 
July, and then adjourned to the 12th of Novcn^ 
ber jfoUowing* 

After these acts the scene changed to open war* 
fere. The reduction of the protestants in Uie 
Borth who had declared for William was the - first 
object of the attention of James, who determined 
to march to Derry, and appear in person before 
their walls. The defenders of Derry and £nnis»> 
killen supported the cause of the revolutionkits 
against James's force* till the arrival of an Engiish 
turay of forty thousand men under count Schomi^ 
foerg, which was afterwards commanded by W^ 
fiam in person. 

' Ireland at this time, exhausted by unhappy wars^ 
aould not suppiy James with the money necessary 
£»* his pucposes,. and among the acts of UcBthfiat 
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I ttiign in tbat Idngdom there was one which has 

|i fixed a peculiar odium upon his character*' Inde- 

I - ftance of law, reason, and humanity, he seized the 
I tools and engines of one Moore, who by virtue of 

I « patent of the late king enjoyed the right of a 

I copper coinage in Ireland, and established a mint 

^ in Dublin and Limerick* Brass and copper of the 

, basest kind, old cannon, broken bells, household 

^ utensils, were assiduously collected ; and from 

I every pound weight of such vile materials, valued 

I at four-'pence, pieces were coined and circulated 

I « totheiimount of five pounds in nominal valutf. 
I By the first proclamation they were made current 

I In all payments to and from the king and the sub* 

I jects of the realm, excepting the duties on impor* 

I tation of foreign goods, money lent in trust, or 

I due by mortgages, bills, or bonds) and James 

promised, that when this money should be called 
I in, he would receive it in all payments, or mak^ 

I foil satis&ction in gold or silver* His soldiers 

were now paid in this coin, it was forced on the 
protestant traders, the nominal value was raised by 
subsequent proclamations, the original restrictions 
were removed, and this base money was ordered 
' to be received in all kinds of payments. As brass 

and copper grew scarce, it was made of still viler 
materials, of tin and pewter* It was obtruded on 
the protestants with many circumstances of inso* 
knee and cruelty* Okl debts of one thousand 
pounds were discharged with old pieces of vile me- 
tal, amounting to thirty shillings in intrinsic value* 
Attempts were made io pufxrhase gold and silver 
at immoderate rates with the brass money : tml 
.tins'was strictly forlndden on pain of death ; and 
when protestants attempted to exqperate them^ 
md^fkoS these heaps of coin by-purcharaig tfaie 
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ppodAmation set » rate on these commodities, de» 
imnding them at this rate, returning his brass. oa 
the pit^Hietomi and with all the meanness of a tnb- 
4er exported them to France. It appeared indeed 
in the end, that James was the only gainer bj this 
miquitous project, and that in the final course of 
feirci^tion his own party became possessed of the 
greatest part of this adiidtecated coin, just at the 
lime when William had power to suppress it. 

WiUiam arrived at CjEurickfergus attended by- 
prince George of Denmark, the young duke oi 
Ormond, and others* His military genius prompt 
ed hiiB, and the distracted state of England, toge- 
ther with the fermidable preparations of Frs^jocG, 
obliged him to a vigorous prosecution of the war ; 
and when some cautious councils were suggestei) 
by his oiiceffl^ he rejected them with indignaUou* 
^ I came not to Ireland,'' said he, ^^ to let grass 
grow iMider my £bet«" 

Six days had elapsed from the time of William's 
landing, when James received the first intelligence 
that a prince, who he confidently believed mnat 
be detained in England by faction and discontent) 
was already on his march to meet him* 
1600. ^^ paiticularise the events of this civil war^ 
would far exceed our proposed limits : the 
battle of the Boyne, which was £>ught on the 1st 
of July 1690, turned the scale of the kingdom i 
there William, although he commanded a const- 
deraUe superiority offerees, attended to the dtt* 
ties of a vigiltmt) steady, and intrepid general : he 
shared the danger of his army, encouraging it by 
fais presence and example, even after he hadbeeA 
wounded, and^ had been pressed by bis officers, to 
retire ; whilst James stood at a.tieGure distance^ 



I niuiet st>ecfator of the contest fer his crown ; tSb 

I fearful of his enemy, orsodiilident of himselfor 

I his troops, that tiis chief concern and preparaticMi 

I before the battle were to secure his personal re« 

i treat* He filed with precipitancy to Dublin, and 

I from thence to Waterford, where a frigate was 

I ready to convey him back to France ; leaving the 

I beaten relics of his army to make the best stand 

I against the enemy, and procure from him the best 

terms their personal bi'avery would entitle them to. 
I The Irish army under Tyrconnel and Sarsfield 

made a very vigorous re^stance against a superior 
well disciplined army acting under the first gene- 
ral in Europe, pntil they surrendered the town of 
Limerick, which was their last hold, on the third 
of October 1691, upon articles which sufficiently 
proved the estimation in which king William held 
their valour and steadiness, even after the manj 
advantages which he had gained over them. Thus 
terminated the final effort of the old Irish inhabit- 
ants for the recovenr of their ancient power, and 
the slender relics of Irish possession»now became 
the subject of fresh confiscation. From the report 
made by the commissioners appointed by the par* 
liament of England in 1698, it appears that the 
Irish subjects outlawed for the rebellion of 1688 
amounted to three thousand nine hundred an4 se- 
venty-eight, and that their Irish possessions, as &r 
as could be computed, were of the anntal value of 
two hundred and eleven thousand six hundred and 
twenty-three pounds ; comprising one millioa 
sixty thousand seven hundred uid ninety-two 
acres. This fund was sold under the authority of 
an English act <^parliamentto defray the expenses 
incurred by England in reducing the rebels in 
1688 I and the sak introduced into IrcJand a new 
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«et of «dveBtttrers. It k a Yeiy carious and ias- 
•pcMtant speculation to look to die forfeitures of 
Ireland incurred in one centuiy* The sup^^cial 
contents of the iftliwid are cakulated at eleven mil- 
lion forty-two thousand six hundred and eighty^ 
two acres. In the neign of James L the whole <if 
the province of Ulster was confiscated, contaiB- 
mg. *.* • • 3,836,937 acres- 
Set out by the court i^daims at 

the restoration % • • » 7,800,000 

For&itttres of 1688 . . % 1,060,79^ 

w n' l II 

Total 1 1,697,629 

Thuft it appears that the whole island has been 
confbcited, with the exception of the estates of 
five or six families of l^i^lish bloody some of 
ivhoai had been attainted in the reign of HJenr/ 
VIIL but recovered thdr possessions before Tf^ 
ixNie'B rebellion, and had the good fortune to e^ 
cape the pillage of the English republic inflicted 
by Cromwell i and no inconsiderable portion of th^ 
Island has been confiscated twice, or even thrice, in 
the course of a century* The situation of Ire*> 
land, therefore, at the revolution, stan^ unpanJ*- 
leled in the history of the inhabited world** 

* Speech of earl Clare, 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE progress of the reformation at the com-* 
, mencement of this reigo was more rajudl^r 

I extending among the higher orders of the Irish 

than it had £brmerl)r« And the English who were 
now domiciliated in Ireland, were from planta- 
ins, forfeitures, and other causes, surprisingly 
multiplied* These two descriptions of persons 
now began to consider themselves as an independ* 
ent Irish nuterest ; and although the revolution did 
not let in the Irish nation immediately to those 
ciTil rights and liberties which it imparted or se* 
(Hired to England, yet it kindled in those who ap« 
proved of it a spirit of freedom^ which disposed 
them to insist upon the constitutional rights of 
Irishmen* 

Lord Sydney, having been created lord lieute-^ 
nant, immediately summcmed a pariiament ; the 
primary object of which was to raise supplies to 
discharge the debts contracted during the war. 
There had been no parliament in Ireland, except 
that which sat under James, for the last^ twenty* 
six years ; and although the parliament of England 
had legislated for Ireland on the most important 
matters of state, and had excluded the Roman ca^* 
tholics from a seat in either house of the Irish par- 
liament, yet had it not proceeded to the extent of 
mising money direcUy upon the people of Ireland. 
This parliament, considering the assumption of 
the parliament of England as an encroachment 
upon their rights^ rejected one of two money bills 
which had not originated with them^ but had been 
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sent fitrni England, and only consented to pam the 
other f]x>m the extreme urgency of the case. This 
conduct was deemed by Sydney to be seditious, 
and he propogued the parliament with a severe re- 
primand. The commons requested permission to 
send commissioners to England to lay a foil and 
impartial statement of their grievances before their 
majesties ; when they were tauntingly assured bf 
the lord lieutenant that they might go to England 
to beg pardon of their majeatiesjor their seditious and 
riotous. assembles. This ungracious conduct r^i^ 
dered Sydney unpopular, and it was thought pro- 
dent to recall him. 

iSpoa the removal of ford Sydney, the govern- 
mcait was vested in three justices, lord Capel^ w 
Cecil Wyche, and Mr» Duncombe ; who differing 
in their sentiments, the power of the whole was 
concentred in lord CapeU 
. The remainder of this reign was passed with- 
out any event worthy of particular record* The 
difference of religious sentiments continued un- 
happily to spread the seeds of disunion between a 
hrgt proportion of the people of Ireland and their 
sovereigns ; and the want of a cordial and sincere 
co-operation of the parliaments of England and 
Ireland tended in a very great degree to retard the 
progress of those blessings, which in the sister 
kingdom the revolution had bestowed upon more 
fortuixate England. 

The unexpected death of the duke of Glouc^s*' 

ter, the son of the princess Ann, in his seventeenth 

year, and the death of the late king James about 

the same time, gave rise to the act by which the 

^ crown^ was settied on the house of Han* 

^701. ^^^^* which was the last act passed in this 

'jreign* 
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CHAPTER X* 



Heign of Queen Anne* 

IN the meridian heat of whiggism and toryism 
nothing was done in moderation, and few of 
the transactions of that day have reached us in a 
form unwarped by the prejudices of the narrators. 
Through CTery part of the British empire, except 
Ireland, the constitutional rights of the sul^ect 
ebbed and flowed with the alternate prevalence of 
these opposite parties. The Irish nation was 
doomed to suffer under every Stuart ; and the in* 
gratitude of this monarch to them may have con- 
tributed not slightly to prevent them from relaps- 
ing into their feraier attachment, when other pdrts 
of the British empire rose in rebellion in their 
support. It is worthy of peculiar remark, as' 
showing the folly of coupling the cause of poperyf- 
with that of the pretender, that in the only patt c^ 
the British empire, which generally submitted 16 
the spiritual power of the pope, namely Ireland, 
an arm hasr not been raised in aid of the Stuarts 
stiice the accession of the house of Hanover to the 
British throne. 

Anne was alternately led down the stream either 
bf whigs or tories, as their respective parties gain-^ 
«d the ascendancy in parliament t the whole po- 
litical system of her reign was a state of contest^ 
in which the party in power opposed and thwarted 
their antagonists by measures of extreme violence. 
This nearly equal contest of the rival parties in 
Eogland kept not the same equUibrium 19 Ire- 

Vol. KXI.^ Ff 
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land. The queen, who held her crown against the 
claims of her brother by the tenure of protestant- 
ism, found herself foiteed to biiry the attachments 
of natural affection under her zeal for the church, 
and became forward in yielding to the cries of both 
parties, in laying the severest restrictions upon 
her catholic subjects of Ireland. No crimes, no 
new offences were laid to their charge, and yet a 
new code of unparalleled rigour was imposed on 
this suffering people. 

No period of the Irish history more strongly il- 
lustrates the advantages of an incorporate union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, than the reign 
of queen Anne : it verifies to the letter the trite 
observation, that if no other benefit were to arise 
out of it than the destruction of the Irish parlia- 
ment and the Irish monopoly of power, it will be 
the greatest national blessing besliowed upon Ire- 
land since the invasion* For it is now ascertained 
that the penal laws passed against the catholics 
during her re^, were> passed a^hist the wishes 
and efforts of the British cabinet by the procore- 
Aient of the head of the Irish aristocracy, and the 
unanimous vote of an Irish parliament* 

During the whole of the reign of qiieeh Anne, 
the penal laws were execiited with urndbating se- 
verity upon the Irish catholics, wi^oot other visi- 
ble cause than their mere profession .of the Roman 
catholic religion. There is a principle of libenOi- 
ty and wisdom in concentrating the interests of a 
great people in a common focus, which has pix>- 
duced the late happy union, which is the loudest 
condemnation of the felse policy that pervaded 
the Irish government in the rdgii of queen Anne* 
It was during the same reign that the parliament 
of England directed the sale of theestates of Irish 
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rebels, and disqualified Ihe catbcSics from par-' 
chasing them ; avoided leases made to papists^ aug- 
. mented small vicarages^ and confirmed grants 
made to the archbishop of Dublin : the same par* 
liament also permitted Ireland to export Knen, 
(which by this time had become a most important 
branch of their commerce) to the colonies ; pro* 
hibited the importation of that commodity from 
Scotland and appointed the town of New Ross in 
the county of Wexford, as the port for exporting 
wool from Irehind to England* 

Little else occurred during this reign, with re-^ 
spect to Ireland, which is worthy of record. The 
queen died on the 1st of August 1714, and was 
succeeded by George I., who was proclaimed and 
acknowledged king of Great Britain and Ireland 
without opposition. 

The parliament of Ireland convened in Novem- 
ber 1715 was prominently conspicuous in mani- 
festing their zeal for the Hanover succession, and 
the whig administrauon ; which, upon the death 
of Anne, obtained the whole management of pub- 
lic affairs, to the exclusion of the whole tory party. 
This parliament passed acts for recognising the 
king's title, for the security of his person and go- 
vernment, for setting a price of 50,0001. upon the 
head of the pretender, and for attainting the duke 
of Ormond, who had taken up arms in his cause. 

The court of Spain having resolved to fit 
out an expedition in &vour of the pretender, Yyic' 
this period was fixed upon as the moment 
£>r putting it into execution. An armament 4»f 
twelve ships of the line and several transports was 
equipped, having on board six thousand regular 
troops, and arms for twelve thousand men. The 
command of the fleet was given to the duke of Or- 
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.Blond, with the dtle of Captsun Genenil of Ms 
-Catholic Majesty. He was provided with •decla- 
rations io the name of the Spanish monarch, im- 
porting, that for many good reasons he had sent 
. part of his land and sea forces into England and 
Scotland, to act as auxiliaries to king James. The 

• dukeofOrmond sailed from Cadiz, and/ had pro* 
.ceeded as far as Cape Finisterre,when the fleet was 

overtaken and dispersed by a storm, which entirely 
defeated the int^ided expedition* It is honourable 
to the loyalty of the Irish, that notwithstanding 
the tenantry •n the Ormond property at this time 

"Was the most numerous in Ireland, and that the 

. bulk of the nation was of the same religion as the 

. pretender ; notwithstanding Ireland lay more conti<» 
guous to Spain than Great Britsun, and was less 
provided for defence against invasion ; yet so stem* 

•ly loyal were the people of Ireland to the illustrious 
&mily on the throne, that not even the intriguing 
Alberoni, the Spanish monarch, the catholic pre- 
tender, or his enthusiastic and desperate supportei* 
Ormond, dared even to attempt to seduce them 
from their allegiance* 

Removed as we now fortunately are out of that 
vortex of bigotry and fenaticism which had the pe- 
culiar quality of rendering those who moved in. it 
insensible of their own infection, it is painful £ar 

. us to look back on times when a difference in reli- 
gious opinions created such jealousies on one hand, 
and such provocations on the other, whilst there 
appears to have existed but one common sentiment 

. upon all matters of civil duty and allegiance. And 
yet, if we abstract from this period of the history of 

' Irelsoid the detail of these religious differences and 

• their effects, we shall discoyer nothing of sufBc^oit 
interest to attj^ct our attention. Itia to be ]ji« 
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•have beguiled or milled the gcnwmment o£ Eng- 
land to associate and coaple together^ with too 
much indiacrifninajte oeal £<»* the protestant inte* 

• rest, the epithets ofcathohc and rebel, or Jikcobite ; 
«]ice under the specious names of catholic or pro- 
testant ascendancy it is not to be doubted that 
other interests than those of the <:hur6h or of the 
•crown of England have been placed in combat 
with other interests tbui ^lose of the pope or the 
pretender ;— «nd that the.cornipt purposes of pasr- 
tf, while they prevented the people of Iceland 
£rom enjoying all the blessings of a British go- 
vernment, procured fi>r that-govemment nothing 
but perplexity, disappointment, and unpoputeity* 
It would be foreign to the intention of this woii^ 
«s well as beyond its limits, to enter even upon a 
risetch of the different administrations which go- 
verned Irdand during the remainder ofthe reign 
of George I. or that of his successor. During this 
]period of time no event of sufficient importance to 

' the general reader took place, if we except the 
landing of the French at Carrickfergus at the lat* 
ter end of the reign of George IL 

The court of Versaflles has at no time 
been backward in availing itself of opportu- ^T 7^' 
Bities to strike at the greatness of the Bri- 
tish empHire. Among other means which that pei€* 
dious, restless, and ambitious court had used for' the 
vun attempt of this mad purpose, the separation of 

- Ireland from the rest of the British dominions has 
been frequently resorted to. About this time this, 
object formed part of the ploi of the French ca- 
binet, as a diversion of the measures of England 
abroad, in prosecuttng a War which had hitherto 

' opened in all parts of the world so wifiivourable a 
Ff2 



pitM^ect to the views of French ftmbidoo. Tiie 

• grand embarkatiDn designed £br Ireland was to be 
s made from Vannes in Lower Britany ; and a fleet 

• was fitted out at Brest, commanded by M. de Cob- 
fians, to cover the expedition. The execution of 
this scheme was delayed by sir Edward Hawke, 

. who blocked up that harbour with twenty-three 
ships of the line. But boisterous winds having dri* 

. Ten the British fleet off their station in the month 
«f November, Conflans embraced the opportunity^^ 
and ssuled with twenty«one large ships and four 
frigates. On the twentieth sir Edward Hawke 

. pursued and came up with the French fleet, and 
obtained a complete victory over it. The squadron 

. designed for the north of Ireland had sailed from 
Dunkirk, under the command of Thurot, in Octo- 
ber ; it consisted originally of five ships, and car- 
ried one thousand two hundred and seventy land 
forces. Adverse and tempestuous winds drove the 
squadron to Gottenburgh. Having continued 
there a few days, they set sail, and proceeded to the 
place of destination. When arriving on the coast 
of Ireland, they were overtaken by a storm, to es- 
cape which they attempted to shelter themselves in 
liough Foyle ; but the wind changed, and continu- 
ing to blow tempestuously, obl^ed them to keep 
the sea : two of the ships were separated fronft the 
pest by the violence of the storm, and returned to 
France. The remaining three directed their 
course to the island of Ilay, where they repaired 
their damage, took in a small quantity of provi- 
sion, and, to procure a supply more adequate to 

. their necessities, sailed for Carrickfergus. They 
arrived here on the 21st of February 1760, and 
about two miles from the town landed their forces, 
now reduced to six hundred men. The garnson 
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^f Carncldergus, consisting of a small number, 
made a most valiant resistance ; and though not in 
any respect pre)^red for such an attacjK) numbers 
of them being quite undisciplined, and there being 
a breach in the wall fifty feet long, they defended 
themselves with spirit until their ammunition was 
expended. They were now obliged to capitulate t 
it is supposed that previous to the surrender of the 
castle one hundred of the French were killed^ 
among whom were ofikers, one of them of con- 
siderable distinctioit. Of the garrison, not more 
than three lost their lives* When intelligence of 
the landing, of the enem^ reached different parts of 
the country, volunteer companies flocked to Bel- 
fast from all quarters. Intimidated by the valour 
and loyalty of the Irish, the French retreated, and, 
having plundered the town, reimbariLed on the 
26th of FetMuary. They were encountered oa 
their return by captain Elliot and a small squadron 
under his command, who engaged them for about 
an hour and a half ; when they struck to the Bri- 
tish flag, having three hundred of their men killed, 
among whom was their commander Thurot. 

This event was the last of any importance to 
Ireland during tlie reign of George II., who died 
on the a5ih of October 1760. 
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CHAPTER 3^. 



ikign <f George IIL 

AMONG the many benoTolent and iilastaaoiis 
acts which posterity will admire when coa* 
. templating the eventful reign of the gracioiis 
.iQEMUiarch who now fills the imperial throne of tlie 
jumted kingdom of Great Britain loid Irekad, 
the amelioration of the state of his Irish aubjeots 
will hold a noble and a prominent rank. 

At the period of his accession to the crown the 
a^>ect of Irish afEuts was truly gloomy* Public 
erecMt in Ireland had almost fallen proi^rate. Li 
the southern province of that kingdom the great- 
est misery existed among the peasantry, and mul* 
titudes of the lowest ^suad most wietchcd of that 
class were in a state of insurrection. The innir- 
.gaits at first ccMnmitted their outrages at niglrt» 
and. appearing generally in shirts or frocks wete 
.^denominated wMte^boye. These insurrections be- 
came alarming to government ; and they institut- 
ed a commission of some gentlemen of distin- 
guished loyalty and eminence in the law to in- 
quire upon the spot into the real causes and cir- 
cumstances of these riots $ who reported that 
the authors of them consisted of persons of dif- 
ferent persuasions, and that no marks of (Usaf- 
lection to his majesty's person or government ap- . 
peared in any of these peoi^e, whose dtsconteats 
and outrageous conduct too evidently originated ia 
their distress, arising from a combination of causes^ 
a principal one being the great scarcity and deaoN 
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'ncss ofproviMons. The public mind was much 
agitated by these proceedings, and some persons 
even construed these riots into a plot' for the' sub- 
version of the government and the protestant reli- 
gion. 

The excesses which were committed for a series 
of years by the lower classes of the Irish under the 
denomination of white boys, and oak boys, or 
hearts of steel boys, have been variously accounted 
for by writers of different parties ; but as our pro* 
posed limits forbid us from entering into too mi- 
nute a detail of the transactions of modem times, 

• we shall-confine ourselves in the sequel of this his* 
tory to the three most important events of the prt^ 
sent reign relative to Ireland, namely, the decla^ 
ration of the legislative independence of that king- 
dom, the rebellion of 1798, and the union of Ire- 
land with Great Britain. 

Respecting the first of these events, the -^ 

• legislative independence of Ireland, a vio- jlgj 
lent contest had been long maintained. The 
measure of conciliation was at length adopted by 
England during the administratioti of earl Shd<- 
bume (now marquis of Lansdown,} who on the 
17th of May 178Sj brought forward this subject in 

< the British house of peers, in a most liberal, instruc- 
tive and constitutional speech, in which he dis- 
played the powers of the accomplished orator and 
profound statesman. ^< Ireland," his lordship ob- 
served, ^ by the papers on the table had djemanded 
four things ; the first, and most essential to therft, 

- was a firee constitution, which they could not be 
said to enjoy while they were subject to laws n^t 

: mads with their own consent. He therefore moved 
a repeal of the act of the 6th of George the first, 

'for the better securing the dependence of Irdaad 
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on the Clown of Great Britain ; whkh repeal would 
giv€ quiet luid satU&ction to the miods of the 
IrUh) and leave no cause to check the afifection 
and zeal for England* whose cause they had de- 
clared themselves willing to share. The condi- 
tion of the Irish parliament/' ^s lordship conti- 
nued, ^^ was singularly clogged by ancient statutes 
framed for the times, and which, though softened 
by practice, were still a great check to their free- 
dom." He alluded to Poyning's law, of the un- 
reasonableness of which he spoke very fully. The 
perpetuity of the muuny act was another subject 
of complaint, in which he thought, as it was a 
matter of internal regulation, it was just to cona- 
ply with the desire of Ireland, that there should be 
no distinction between that country and Great 
Britain. He concluded with expressing his strong 
reliance on the affection and gratitude which sucji 
fair and liberal concessions would excite, and stre- 
nuously urged the necessity of union at that mo- 
ment with our sister kingdom, that she might be 
«nade to feel in the language of our holy prayers, 
tbaX our service is fierfict freedom. He concluded 
with moving two resolutions : 

*' Firati That it is the opinion of this house, that 
the act of the sixth of George the first, entitled An 
tuct for the (fetter securing the defiendency of Ireland 
i0o« the crown of GrecU Britain^ ought to be re- 
pealed. 

^' Second, That it is the opinion of this houae, 
^t it is indiq)en3able to the interest and hap{u- 
neas of both kingdoms, that the connexion be- 
tween them should be established, by mutual con- 
fi^Eit, upon a solid and permanent looting, and that 
an humble address slmuld be presented to hia ma- 
jeity» that his majesty woitfd be graciously pleased 
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to take such measures as his majesty in his royal 
^sdom should think most conducive to that im- 
portant end." These motions were carried, with 
the singte dissenting voice of lord Loughborough, 
now earl of Rosslyn. 

On the same day the same resolutions were , 
unanimously carried in the house of commons, up- 
on the motion of Mr. secretary Fox ; who, in a 
speech of uncommon eloquence and perspicuity, 
went over the same grounds with lord Sheibume* 
By these acts of the British parliament, sanction- 
ed by his majesty, was the independence of Ireland 
in legislating for herself fiilly and finally establish^^ 
ed, to the universal joy of the whole kingdom. 

At that awfol period of the history of the 
British empire, when the best of sovereigns '\'m\ 
was ^sited with so severe a malady as to 
render it indispensably necessary that a regent 
should be appointed for the exercise of the royal 
prerogative and authority, the parliament of Ire- 
land with unexampled unanimity invited his royal 
highness the prince of Wales to accept of the re- 
gency, without any of those conditions and limi- 
tations which in England had been deemed neces- 
sary by a majority cJ the British parliament. To 
the unspeakable joy and happiness of his subjects 
at large, the convalescence of his majesty was de- 
clared at the very period of the arrival of the com- 
missioners from the Irish parliament with their 
address to the prince of Wales. In Ireland, no 
less than in every other part of the empire, public 
demonstrations of gratitude to heaven were ex- 
pressed by all ranks of all religions, and their ge- 
neral joy was testified by public entertainments 
given on the happy occasion. 
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To trftce the origin or mark the progress 
'' of the late unhappy rebellion which o^er* 
* flowed Ireland with brothers' blood, is fiu> 
beyond the limits of our design. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to record some prominent facts 
relative to that disgraceful period of Irish history. 
In the month of June 1791 a paper was circulated 
in Dublin containing the design of an association 
to be called the Society of United Irishmen aS 
Belfast ; and a complete plan or prospectus of the 
society was published in the Northern Star in Oc- 
tober following ; and in the same month the Ro- 
man catholics published a declaration of their tenets 
and pretensions, and circulated them^hrough the 
kingdom, in order to remove prejudices, and spi- 
rit up the exertions of their friends in their cause* 
In the ensuing month of November a similar soci- 
ety of United Irishmen was established at Dublin ; 
their declaration was the same as that at Bei&st } 
but a test was annexed to it. To this society Mr* 
James Napper Tandy was secretary, and Mr. Si- 
mon Butler was churman. It is, however, proper 
to remark, that these first societies of United Irish- 
men differed materially from those which after- 
wards entered into the rebellion. In these soci- 
eties there was nothing ambiguous, or secret, or 
inconsistent with the duty of a loyal subject. On 
the 30th of December in the same year the United 
Irishmen of Dublin held a special session, at which 
they approved of a circular letter to encourage si- 
milar societies ; and to this letter or address they 
annexed a declaration of their political sentiments, 
and the test which they had taken as a social and 
sacred compact to bind them more closely toge- 
ther. A general disposition to republicanism now 
began to appear in these publications, and they 



became objects of the notice of government. The 
year 1793 opened scenes peculiarly important to 
the &te of Ireland. A great political change had 
been produced in the public mind by the writings 
of Paine and of Burke ; between the two extremes 
of whose doctrines no middle part was tenaUe 
during the first fervour of the French revolution. 

The question of catholic emancipation was 
Mended and confused with the absurd jargon of 
jacobinism; and notwithstanding the extensive 
and important privileges granted and restored to 
the caUicdics of Ireland by the most indulgent 
monarch that had ever reigned over the island, 
still did the restless spirit of insurrection incite this 
unhappy people to acts of madness and folly. 
Several circumstances occurred in the course of 
this year which tended to afiix, with great show of 
justice) a stigma beyond disafiection to some of 
the political societies and military corps. The 
tiati(»ial guaidf a new raised body^ was this year 
arrayed luid disciplined in Dublin. They wore 
green uniforms, with buttons engraved with a harp 
under a cap of liberty instead of a crown. Their 
leaders were A. H. Rowan and James Napper 
Tandy ; they addressed each other by the affected 
appellation ^citizen, in imitation of the French re- 
bels. This coips was in hi^ fitvour with the popu- 
lace, and serious apprehenuons were entertained 
by government of a general insurrection. Re« 
gular summonses, beginning in the French styl 
^ Citizen soldiers," were published to the natiomd 
gOards and all the volunteer corps' of Dublin, to 
assemble on Sunday the 9th of December to cele- 
hrate the victory of the French, and the triumph of 
universal liberty. Government wisely prevented 
this meeting, and the threatened mischief was for 
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X time susp^QcUd. But the ageBto of sedWbw 

were by no means inactivej sm^d tbe governnieiit 

{bund it expedieat to check theirr operatioos bf 

prosecuUng Mr« A* H. Rowan for puM^hiiAg a 

^ditious libel in the form of an addi^ess fi'om the 

united Irishmen at Dublin to the vc^unteers q£ 

-^ Ireland ; of which he wa^ found g^lty, awi 

1794. sentenced to pay a fine of five hundred 

pounds^ and be imprisoned two years, and 

to find security for his good behaviour for seven 

years, hunself in two thousand pounds^ and two 

9uretiies in one thousand each. 

Whatever were the various and immediate 
causes of the growth and extension o£ that sedilir 
ous and rebellious spirit which now agitated the 
kingdom} certain it is, that defenderism spi^ad 
vapidly, and the united Irishmen assuimed the toi« 
and attitude of rebellion. Rowan, who after his 
^mmitment had been charged with, hig^ treason) 
^ntrived to escape from Newgate about the swrnt 
tiime that the Rev. Mr. Jackson) a protestant cler* 
l^man, was committed thii^r on the aam« 
charge. 

The viceroyalty of earl FitzwiUiun forma 
' ' too important a i)efiod in the modern his- 
tory <^this covintry to be passed over with* 
out notice. That nobleman was appointed to hift 
high station upon principles and with conditioni 
which he himself has publicly stated to have em- 
braced, among .other objects of amelioration ov 
concession to the Irish, the most important mea« 
sure of cath<^c emancipation. No sooner did him 
lordship land, than he immcKiiately set about Hm 
grand business which, as he conceived, he heA 
been especially deputed to undertake* - We at<^ 
tempt not to discuss within the narrow compass of 
these pages, a measure so pregnant, with import- 



Rtit co«MfquefifC«« as the total eA^inielpation of th<^ 
catholics of Ireland ; but it h certaifily to be for 
ever regretted that any mwconcejrtion of the coun- 
cils of the British cabinet," or any dereliction of 
those councils, if not misunderstood, should havt 
raised the expectations of the catholic interest to 
auch an exulting height, only to mock them with 
the disgrace of disappointment. 

Whether the origin of this error lie with one 
party or with the other, the fetal effects of it are 
the same. Earl Fitzwilliam was recalled. No 
sooner was the report of his intended removal ere- 
iited, than an almost universal despondency, in 
some instances amounting to desperation, seieed 
the whole nation. On the 2 5th of March his lord- 
ship took his departure from Ireland, when the re« 
sentment, grief, and indignation of the nation were 
most strongly marked. It was a day of general 
gloom ; the shc^ were shut ; nobusiness of any 
kind was transacted, and the whole city put on 
mourning. His lordship was succeeded in the 
Vke-royalty by lord Camden* 

From this period the various societies and asso- 
ciations throughout Ireland began their more 
active operations against the government, and 
their treasonable machinations were the more 
dangerous on account of their secrecy. At 
length the smothered flame of rebellion burst 
forth, and pitxluced such horrors as have rarely 
fidlen to the painful lot of the historian to narrate. 
The execrable designs of tlie fomenters of this 
imnatural wai^re could no longer be concealed, 
as their direct communication with the enemy had 
been detected, tmd the aid of the French in their 
designs of overthrowing the government and con- 
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stitutioii of Ireland had been actaally pro&ise^ 
The societies of rebels now assumed a miltta^ 
ibrm ; and it appears from their original papers 
seized at Bel&st in the month of Aprils that their 
number in the province of Ulster at that period 
amounted to nearly one hundred thousand oien ( 
that they were largely supplied with fire-arms and 
pikes ; that they had some cannon and ammuni- 
tion, and were (Uligently employed in the study of 
military tactics ; in short, that nothing was ne- 
glected by these people, or their leaders, that 
could enable them to take the field on the arrival 
of the /enemy, or whenever they might reeeivie 
orders to that effect from their superior officerSf 
whom they were boynd by oath to obey. Afii 
armament designed for the invasion of Ireland had 
been preparing at Brest during the whole sub^ 
mer. It consisted of twenty-five ships of the line, 
including the seven that composed the squadron 
of admiral Richery, who was to join it with all 
speed, fifteen frigates, besides sloops, and ti*ans^ 
ports for an army of twenty-five thousand men ta 
be commanded by general Hoche. Througtv 
several unforeseen accidents this armament wa» 
not ready for ssdling till the 18th of December, 
and on getting out of Brest some of the largest 
ships struck upon the rock at the mouth of the, 
harbour ; several were lost, and others rendered 
unfit for service. The day after its departure a 
violent storm arose, and continued during the 
whole time^ of the expedition* On the 24th 
admiral Bouvet, commander in chief of the 
French fleet, anchored in Bantry Bay with seveit 
ships of the line and ten others* After lyii^ 
some days in this bay the storminess of the wea^ 
ther increased j and receiving no intelligence of 



genent) Hoehe and his «tair who were in a fti^tt 
that parted from the fleet in a gale of wind, the 
French adittira! determined to return to France, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the land 
X)fficers on board his fleet) who were desirous of 
landmg, and he arriTed safe in Brest on the last 
day of December. The other divisions of his^ 
fieet had also the good fortune to reach that har- 
tx>ur, with the loss however of five ships ; thr/ee of 
which foundered) one was taken by the English, 
and the other ran ashore to avoid the same fate* 
Thus terminated an expedition unquestionably for- 
midable in its aspects, and to the fiwlure of which 
the providential intervention of the elements in 
our favour so greatly contributed ; for though the 
utmost exertions, seconded by the loyalty of a 
great majority of the Irish, were made upon the 
arrival of the enemy in their ports, yet it does not 
appear that due attention had been paid to the ne^ 
eessary means of defence against such an attempt 
as but for the elements would at this period have 
been made on Ireland. 

In the spring of 1797 the rebel directory dis*- 
))atched one of their agents to Paris, to press the 
acceleration of French assistance ; and in the sum^- 
mer of the same year, apprehensive of a premature 
insurrection in the north, they thought it necessa- 
ry to send a second agent, to urge with increased 
earnestness that succour should be immediately 
lient. Upon the breaking off the negociatlon fof 
peace tixen carryingon at Lisle, the French directo- 
ry assured the Irish agents at Paris of immediate 
succour ; and accordingly during the summer ex* 
tensive preparations were made at Brest and at the 
Texel for the invasion oflrchind; and in the au- 
tumn intelligence was received by -the i^ebel &- 
Gg2 
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rotary that the troops were actuAUf^embsoked «t 
the Texel. In consequence great exertiinis were 
made by the rebels ; and in the bcginniiig of Oc- 
tober, when the Dutch fleet was on the point of 
'suling, the approach of the French was annoime- 
cd to the sodeties as at hand. The troops had 
been actually on board,^ commanded by general 
' Daendalles, but were suddenly disembarked* Tbo 
Dutch fleet put to sea ; which led to the ever me- 
morable victory of the 1 1th of October gained by 
the gallant lord Duncan. 

On May the 22d lord Castlereagh pre- 

^Igjl sented a message to the house of commons, 
* that his excellency had " received informa- 
tion that the disaffected had been daring enough 
to form a plan for the purpose of possessing them- 
selves in the cpurse of that week of the metropo- 
lis, of seizing the seat of government, and those in 
authority within the city ; that in consequence of 
that information he had directed every military 
precaution to be taken which seemed expedient ; 
that he had given full instructions to the magis« 
trates for the direction of their efforts ; and that he 
had not a doubt, by the measures which would be 
pursued, the designs of the rebellious would be ef- 
fectually and entirely crushed." 

From this period the rebellion spread itself ii| 
all dii^ctions, and a succession of horrors ensued^ 
over which we are desirous, for the credit of hu- 
man nature, that a veil of oblivion may be lor 
ever spread. It was happy for the British emjure, 
that during this alarming crisis the French go- 
vernment was in the hands of feeble politicians ^ 
who, though well acquainted with the state of Ire* 
land, had unaccountably neglected to embrace the 
opportunity of pursuing the plan laid out for them. 
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by lord Edwatd flti^rald and others of the re- 
heki ; which was, to risk some frigates and light 
vessels with a proper supply of officersy arms» and 
ammunition, vrith some few troops to keep up the 
■pint of the deluded insurgents* With that la:qr 
afterthoi^ht which marks the fbliy of a bad states- 
man, the French in the latter end of August de- 
tached a small force to the north of Ireland under 
the command of general Humbert, who on the 
23d landed at Killala^ The French entered the 
bay under English colours, and the feint succeeded 
so well, that two sons of the bishop of Killala threw 
themselves into a fishing-boat with another gentle- 
man, and were soon surprised at finding themselves 
prisoners* The indentings of the bay of Killala 
and the chain of hills between that spot where the 
enemy landed, will in part account for the secrecy 
with which the debarkation was conducted* Be- 
tween seven and eight on that evening, a terrified 
messenger announced to the bishop that the 
Prench were landed, and that near three hundred 
of them were within a mile of the town* Intelli- 
gence was instantly sent off to Ballina, and the 
yeomanry and fencibles drew up before the castlb 
gates, and resolutely proceeded towards the main 
street to meet the French advanced guard* Borne 
down by numbers they were compelled to yield ; 
opposition would have been worse than fruitless ; 
and the French general marched into the castle 
vyard at the head of his officers, and demanded to 
aee the bishop, who fortunately was conversant 
with the French language* Humbert desired him 
to be under no apprehension, and assured him that 
nothing should be taken but what was absolutely 
necessary for their support* A green flag was 
mounted over the castle gate with the inscription, 
« Erin go Brah !" Humbert left Killala with ^ 
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qaaea^y at sinmuDitkm in the poBietrion eftw^ 
hundred men and six ofiicerS) «tidon the 2Sthabo«it 
seven in the evening took possession of Botttiiar) 
from whence the garrison fled on his approachiu 
The French general was sensible of the advantage 
«f pushing forwaid with vigour, and that a rapid 
progress into the interior could alone bring the 
tebels to hts standard* Ac Baltina he was jiMned 
bf many hundreds, who received arms aiid uni^ 
forms. Humbert, determined to attack the forces 
at Castlebar, began his march oil the morning ef 
the 26th, with eight hundred of his own men and 
less dian fifteen hundred of the rebels, and at se» 
ven o'clock was within two miles of the town, be- 
Ibre which our army had taken their position on a 
rising ground to receive them* From some cause 
or other the king's forces fell into disorder, and re^ 
treated to Tuam, about forty miles from the scene 
of action* The marquis Cornwallis, who had 
•ucceeded lord Camden as viceroy, had, notwith-^ 
«tan^g the small numbers of the invaders, been 
flo sensible of the danger of kindling the smothered 
i^me of rebellion, as to determine to march in 
person agamst the enemy* He proceeded on the 
SOth of August on the road to Castlebar, and 
arrived on the 4th of September at Hollymount, 
fourteen miles distant from that place* In the even^ 
ing of that day, he received intelligenoe that the 
enemy had abandoned that post, and had marched 
to Foxford, and were now joined by multitudes of 
the Irish peasantry. The advanced guard of the 
French having arrived at Cok>6ny was opposed on 
the 5th by cokmel Vereker of the city of Limerick 
artillery, who had marched from Sligo for that pur- 
pose with about two hundred infantry, thirty of 
ttle 24th regiment of light dragoons, and two cur- 
trcle guns. The colonel found the enemy arrays 
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^ far his reception between him and the town of 
Coloony. After a smart action of pbout an hour's 
continuance, he was obliged to retreat with the 
loss of his ardilery to Sligo, from whence he with- 
drew his little army to l^yshannon. The conr 
duct of colonel Vereker on this occasion was 
worthy of his ability, courage, and spirit ; and this 
opposition, though attended by defeat, is supposed 
to have caused the French general to relinquish 
his design upon Sligo* The French army arrived 
at Bailinamuck on the 6th of September, closely 
followed by the troops of colonel Crawford and 
general Lake ; while lord Cornwallis with the 
grand army marched by Mohill to Saint-John'ai^ 
town in the county of Longford, in order tointef^ 
cept the enemy in front, in his way to Granard ^or^ 
should he proceed, to surround him with aft 
army of thirty thousand men* In this desperate 
situation, Humbert arranged his forces with no 
other object, as it must be presumed, than to 
maintain the honour of the French aims i and on 
the a{^)earance of the main body of general 
Lake's army they surrendered* The rebel aux- 
iliaries who had accompanied the French to this 
fatal field, being excluded from quarters fied in all 
directions, and were pursued with the slaughter of 
about five hundred men. Notwithstanding the 
diminution by desertions on the march, about one 
jthousand five hundred rebels were with th^ 
French army at Bailinamuck at the time of the 
surrender of Humbert. 

On the 22d of September, thirty-two days aftet 
the landing of the French army, and fifteen after 
its capture at Bailinamuck, a large body of troopt 
arrived at Killala under the command of major- 
general Treneh. The town of Killala, thus re- 
severed by his majesty^ forpei^ had been thirty* 
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two days in the poisession of the Frenth and Ae 
rebels. The contrast between the rebels wh* 
joined this troop of invaders, and the invadem 
themselves, with regard to religious sentiment! 
was extremely curious* The atheist despised 
and affronted the bigot. ^ ^ But/* says the bishop 
of Killaia in his Narrative, ^ the wonder was, how 
the zealous papist should come to any terms of 
agreement with a set of men who boasted openly' 
in our hearing that they had just driven monsieur 
Pope out of Italy, and did not expect to find him 
again so suddenly in Ireland ! It astonished tlit 
French officers toliear the recruits, when they o& 
fered their services, declsu« that they were come 
to take arms for France and the blessed Virgin.'^ 
The conduct of tlie priests who engaged in the 
same treasonable enterprise was yet more sui^^ 
prising than that of their people. No set of mea 
could be treated with more apparent dislike, and 
eten contempt, than these were by the French* 
The commandant would not trust to their inter* 
pretation ; but, if he wanted to know the truths 
waited till he could see the bishop. 

With the conquest of this contemptible army of 
invadersr and their retreat from Ireland, ended the 
rebellion of 1798. Unhappy Ireland I what must 
be the feelings of those who could sow those dread- 
ful dissensions in thy bosom, when they read thai 
according to the most probable accounts to be had 
from the War-office, the number of the army lost 
in this wicked rebellion amounts in the whole to 
nineteen thousand seven hundred men ; and that, 
according to the general government accounts of 
the totalioss of the rebels, it exceeded fifty thou^ 
sand ! 

Our remaining task is of a more pkasingnature* 
From tlie black clouds of rebellion we turn with 
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Bibtis&etkm to &at event whkfa bas frifde all the 
interests, and all the struggles, tind the blessings 
qf England, Scotland, mkI Ireland^ one. The be« 
Ae&s of a political union of Ireland with Great 
l^takilhave been so admiraUy well depicted hf 
Ihe biahiop of Llanckff, that we cannot better des« 
cribe them than in the words of the learned pre* 
k(e iii a debate in the house of lords on this im- 
portant tofMc. << It would, " his lordship observed, 
(^ enrich Ireland, and would not impoverish Great 
Britaui. The coasolidation of Irelsmd with this 
country would render it the strongest empire m 
Europe. 

. " Ireland," he further observed, " as a shoot 
from the stem of Great Britain had brought forth 
#^t : but that as a separate plant, it would nei* 
ther strike its root (k>wnwards, nor spread its 
branches above : it would bear no fruit for at least 
a hundred years. It must either be shaded by the 
British oa^ or it must be, poisoned by the pestilen-* 
tial vapour of the tree of French liberty* Ireland 
could not stand alone* In the present state of 
Europe, she must be united either tx> England or 
to France. English capital would, in the event of 
union, seek employment in Ireland, and'dififuse im- 
provement and wealth. The bogs would be con- 
verted into fruitful fields, the barren 'mountains co« 
yered with cattle ; the old sources of wealth would 
be extended, new ones discovered, and the inha- 
bitants be rendered rich, industrious, and happy." 
Coinciding, as we sincerely do, with this most 
eloquent elucidation of the advantages of the 
union, it is with pleasure we add to this just picture 
of the right reverend prelate the sanction of a no- 
bleman to the union, whose opinion on all subjects 
is of infimte weight; but upon the ooocems of Ire- 
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land 18, periiaps, preponderant to any in the British 
dominions, on account of his extensive and inti- 
mate knowledge of that part of the empire, as well 
as the sound wisdom and unimpeachable integrity 
which are his characteristics. The earl of Moira 
declared that his early objections to the union wem 
in a great measure removed by the late determi* 
nation of the Irish parliament ; and he was ready 
to adndt^ that the fioirUa of detail were /minded^ for 
the most fiart^ on just and eqtdtable firindfiles* 

With such an exalted testimony of the justice 
of the. executba of this great national measurci 
and with such a just display of its general advan- 
tages, we conclude this history of Ireland* In re- 
viewing the annals of this braVe and generous peo- 
ple, if we have erred, it has not been from motivn^ 
of partiality to any party or to any sect. It is in- 
deed to be lamented, that the sacred cause of reli- 
gion should be ever alluded to for any other pur- 
pose than the furtherance of piety and virtue ; for 
the dissemination among men of those duties which 
they owe to their Creator and their fellow-crea- 
tures. May the happy event of a political union 
between Great Britadn and Ireland, which com- 
menced with the nineteenth century, continue for 
countless centuries, unbroken by faction or disloy- 
alty, a noble monument to the world at large of 
the blessings resulting from a true and loyal union 
of civilized brethren, enjoying the benefits of ra- 
tional freedom, on the basis of a constitution, 
which wisdom and virtue have consolidated) and 
which genuine patriotism defends I 

END OF VOL. XXI. 
OR VOL. XZI. OF TH£ MOOERV PART* 
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